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In  the  Balkans  "without"  Constantinople: 
Questions  of  Center  and  Periphery 

Vlada  Stankovic 


Souiheastcni  Europe  in  ilie  Middle  Ages — and  milil  a  very  rcccni  past  was 
a  suongly  monoccnii  ic  region.  Constanii  nopie.  and  lalcr  Islanbui,  stood  at  the 
very  center  of  all  the  major  political,  ideological,  cultural,  legal,  and  religious 
developments  ol  this  part  ol  Europe,  although  being  geographically  located 
on  the  continent’s  very  limit.  It  was  an  uneven  world,  tilted  strongly  toward 
the  most  southeastern  tip  oi’  the  landmass  by  the  overwhelming  gravitational 
force  of  the  capital  city— for  centuries,  the  only  real  capita!  in  Europe  artcr 
the  fall  of  Old  Rome.  “The  Greatest  Christian  City  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  in 
the  words  of  Paul  Magdalino,  equated  with  Byzantium  itselt,‘  Constantinople 
was  at  the  same  time  central  and  essential  lor  southeastern  Europe,  siiongly 
influencing  the  development  of  the  entire  region.  But  it  is  certainly  worth 
asking  how  the  periphery  functioned  once  the  dominant  center  was  taken  out 
of  the  equation. 

The  strong  centrality  of  the  medieval  Balkans  was  additionally  highlighted 
by  a  double  marginalization  ol  the  world  outside  ot  the  strictly  speaking 
borders  of  the  empire — regardless  ol  how  we  tend  to  define  and  imdct  stand 
(ligin — (iiat  became  peripheral  in  culture,  in  almost  a  civiiizalional  sense, 
as  it  was  geopolitical,  especially  in  the  reflections  of  Byzantine  authors 
through  the  centuries.  Emphasized  political  centralism  of  the  Byzantine 
state  and  the  strong  rule  of  the  centi'al  “government  were  numbered  among 
the  most  positive  features  of  the  empire  in  the  seminal  works  on  Byzantine 
history  in  the  early  days  of  the  field  of  Byzantine  studies  in  pre-World  War 
II  Europe,  and  remained  as  such  long  after  the  war,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  now'  politically  and  ideologically  divided  Europe.^  With  the  cotier 
and  its  assumed  positive,  conslnictive,  and  also  civilizing  powers  held  in 
such  a  high  esteem  in  scholarship,  wiiici'iimsm,  defined  as  the  ccntrilugal 
tendencies  of  peripheral  regions,  became  one  of  the  most  negative  factors  in 
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Byzantine  history,  that,  hand-in-hand  with  feudalization — another  form  of 
anticentrism— brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  empire.^  As  a  counter  bal¬ 
ance,  the  national  historiographies  in  southeastern  Europe  attempted  to  create 
new  central  points  within  more  limited  borders,  demonstratively  rejecting  the 
notion  of  the  peripheral  status  of  the  nation  in  question  with  respect  to  the 
Constantinople-Byzantium-Greek  speaking  world.^  Paradoxically,  the  result 
was  mainly  the  mythologization  of  the  center-periphery  paradigm.^ 
Strengthened  in  that  way  from  national  and  “anational”  (i.e.,  Byzantine) 
scholarships  alike,  the  paradigm  survived  the  challenge  of  a  commonwealth 
model  devised  by  Dimitri  Obolensky.  Acknowledging  the  significance  of 
Constantinople  as  the  center  of  the  presumed  commonwealth  of  people  who 
were  geopolitically  within  the  Byzantine  sphere  of  influence,  but  stressing  at 
the  same  time  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  co-existence  within  a  world  unified 
by  culture  and  religion,  Obolensky’s  model  remained  mostly  a  point  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  scholarship  with  a  few  attempts  to  further  explore  its  possibilities.® 
Many  useful  sides  of  Obolensky’s  proposal  were  not  followed  up  in  subse¬ 
quent  generations  despite  the  diffusion  of  its  main  tenets  through  various 
publication  and  edited  volumes  of  Obolensky’s  pupil  Jonathan  Shepard.^  The 
evident  flaws  of  the  Byzantine  commonwealth  as  proposed  by  Obolensky,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  as  chronological  unevenness  and  overreaching  geopoliti¬ 
cal  aspirations— to  which  the  author  himself  alluded  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
book  were  taken  as  proof  of  the  artificiality  of  the  entire  model.  Regardless 
of  whether  one  opts  to  discard  the  term  commonwealth  in  relation  to 
Byzantium,  or  to  use  it  stressing  both  its  usefulness  and  adaptability,  as  Garth 
Fowden  did  introducing  “the  first  Byzantine  commonwealth”  as  a  concept 
suited  for  understanding  the  First  Millennium  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,** 
it  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  notions  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  ten¬ 
dencies,  beyond  the  simplified,  black-and-white  picture  that  presumes  inca¬ 
pability  of  smaller  peripheral  regions  to  exist,  function,  thrive,  and  decline,  or 
even  die  out  without  a  dominant  force  and  an  influence  of  a  center. 

That  that  was  not  the  case  is  evidenced  in  the  responsiveness  and  high 
adaptability  of  the  entire  region  of  southeastern  Europe  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  conquest  of  the  Empire’s  capital  in  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  In  a  world  without  Constantinople  the  “periphery”  did  not  simply 
reach  to  another  “center,”  even  less  tried  automatically  to  form  one.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  relations  that  bonded  Constantinople  and  the  peripheral  regions 
were  matched  by  the  complexity  of  interregional,  periphery-to-periphery 
relations  that  became  all  the  more  evident  once  the  shadow  of  Constantinople 
ceased  to  hover  over  southeastern  Europe.  The  fate  of  the  Balkans  was  then 
one  of  a  constant  periphery,**  but  with  the  captures  of  Constantinople  in  1204 
and  1453  the  Byzantine  world  found  itself  in  a  similar  position:  Stripped  of 
an  orienteering  center  point,  the  peripheries  fought  for  dominance  one  over 
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the  other,  unveiling  the  intensity  of  interactions  on  the  regional  level  that 
was  hidden  beneath  the  all-present  communication  with  and  influence  of  the 
mighty  capital. 

Understanding  and  explaining  the  strongly  centralized,  pre-modern  state, 
with  even  more  center-oriented  sources  is  a  significant  task  for  which,  doubt¬ 
lessly,  new  research  models  should  be  devised  that  would  go  far  heyond 
traditional,  mutually  unconnected  overviews  of  different  provincial  areas.  As 
far  as  southeastern  Europe  is  concerned,  there  has  been  little  progress  since 
John  Fine’s  solid  if  outdated  overviews  of  the  medieval  Balkans  that  repre¬ 
sented  only  in  name  a  regional  approach  since  Fine  actually  followed  quite 
strict,  usually  modern  national  boundaries  or  the  lines  of  modern  national  his¬ 
toriographies.'®  While  the  results  of  Paul  Stephenson’s  Byzantium’s  Balkan 
Frontier  are  very  significant,  he  remains  faithful  to  the  concept  of  separated 
narratives,  harely  looking  for  interconnections  on  a  level  lower  than  that  of 
the  official  Byzantine  polities  and  sources.  It  is  also  misleading  to  present 
a  history  of  the  entire  southeastern  Europe  as  the  one  of  a  frontier  or  even 
frontier  or  border  zones,  as  the  Balkan  hinterland  was  never  viewed  by  the 
Byzantines  as  a  real  frontier.  Florin  Curta  presents  a  more  interconnected  nar¬ 
rative  in  his  Southeastern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  importantly  drawing 
attention  to  the  concept  of  southeastern  Europe  and  its  significance." 

In  other  words,  the  response  to  overwhelming,  strongly  one-sided  and 
an  unproductive  center-periphery  discourse  should  not  be  its  minor  trans¬ 
formation  to  conform  to  the  creation  of  another,  scaled-down  centers  and 
peripheries  that  orbit  around  them,  hut  rather  the  embracement  of  a  regional 
approach  that  can  provide  at  least  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  functioning  of  Byzantium  in  the  Balkans  and  the  relations  between  the 
polities  in  southeastern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages."  Regionalism  could  offer 
a  new  perspective  in  studying  geographically  fluctuant  entities — as  were  most 
of  medieval  polities  in  the  Balkans — and  could  prove  even  more  useful  for 
better  understanding  Byzantium  and  its  transformation  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  Patrick  Geary  demonstrated  how  forms 
of  regionalism  emerged  in  the  third  century,  the  most  problematic  of  all  *e 
centuries  of  late  Roman  Empire,  and  how  it  contributed  to  the  transformation 
of  the  Roman  world. And  regionalism,  albeit  of  a  different  form  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  single  dominating  empire,  helped  immensely  to  understand  and 
explain  the  “Europeization  of  Europe,”  as  Robert  Bartlett  pointed  out.'^  As  a 
concept,  it  may  also  be  helpful  in  mapping  the  Balkanization  of  the  Byzantine 
world.  To  propose  exactly  that  perspective  was  the  main  idea  behind  the 
present  volume."  It  aspires  not  only  to  add  more  pieces  to  a  still  quite  vacant 
puzzle  or  to  necessarily  clarify  the  meaning  of  some  of  its  parts,  but  to  add 
more  color  and  another  dimension  to  the  picture  in  its  entirety  that  will  he  p 
us  understand  its  complexity  and  diversity. 
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The  volume  The  Balkans  and  the  Byzantine  World  before  and  after  the 
Captures  of  Constantinople,  1204  and  1453  came  into  existence  having  in 
mind  that  concept.  Similar  to  the  project  Christian  Culture  in  the  Balkans 
in  the  Middle  Ages:  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Serbs,  and  the  Bulgarians, 
9th— 15th  Century  that  served  as  its  starting  point,  it  does  not  pretend  to  offer 
definite  answers  but  rather  seeks  to  promote  new  perspectives,  crossing  both 
modern  national  borders  and  strict,  traditional  but  unwarranted  chronologi¬ 
cal  divisions.  It  is  self-evident  thai  a  volume  such  as  this  cannot  and  should 
not  present  a  coherent,  monothematic  narrative — the  reader  is  encouraged  to 
explore  separate  topics  in  an  order  that  he  or  she  prefers,  in  the  hope  that  the 
vasmess  of  the  problems  that  wait  to  be  satisfactorily  studied  or  adequately 
revisited  will  become  clearer  as  will  the  enormity  of  the  work  that  lies  ahead. 
If  it  represents  a  beginning  of  that  inspiring  and  exciting  process  of  rethink¬ 
ing  and  redefining  the  history  of  southeastern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
beyond,  this  volume  will  have  fulfilled  its  mission. 

NOTES 

1.  P.  Magdalino,  “Byzantium  =  Constantinople,”  in  Liz  James  (ed.),  A  Compan¬ 
ion  to  Byzantium  (Blackwell  Companions  to  the  Ancient  World),  (Chichester,  2010), 

2.  G.  Osti'ogorsky,  History  of  the  Byzantine  State,  translated  by  Joati  Hussey 
(Oxford,  1056),  set  the  standards  in  Byzantine  studies  for  decades  in  this  a.s  in  many 
other  aspects.  I  he  American  edition  of  Ostrogorsky's  History,  with  many  more  illus- 
liations,  was  published  by  Rutgers  University  Pre.ss,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  in 
1957,  with  the  second  edition  in  1969.  The  path  that  contemjioiary  Byzantine  studies 
are  taking  sadly  seems  to  lead  to  further  sclf-isoiaiion  of  this  field  from  broader  medi¬ 
eval  studies,  in  spite  of  the  recent  attempts  to  introduce  new  approaches  and  rc.search 
perspectives  that  relate  to  a  “revolution”  in  the  scholarship  of  the  western  Middle 
Ages,  to  use  Peter  Brown's  judgment  (The  Rise  of  Western  Christendom:  Triumph 
and  Diversity  AD  200-1000  [Maiden-Oxford.  1996],  p,  ix;  seeond  edition  from  2003, 
that  was  “substantially  revi.sed  and  rewrilicn"  to  take  into  account  “the  veritable  ‘dam 
burst’  in  the  .study  of  late  antiquity  and  early  Middle  Ages  which  has  taken  place 
wiiliirulie  last  five  years,”  testifies  for  an  amazing  advancement  of  the  scholarship  in 
these  fields  [Maiden-Oxford,  2{K)3,  p.  1]):  In  the  first  place,  Avcril  Cameron’s  The 
Byi.antines  (Malden— Oxford,  2006)  and  Byzantine  Matters  (Princeton,  2014) — hut 
see  a  review  by  A.  Kaldellis,  Journal  of  Late  Antuiidty,  Number  2,  Fall  2014,  pp. 
376-78— and  Juditli  HertliTs  Byzantium:  The  Surprising  Life  of  a  Medieval  Empire 
(Princeton,  2007)  with  A.  Kaldellts’s  The  Byzantine  Repuhik:  People  and  Power  in 
New  Rome  (Cambridge,  Mllss.,  2015)  by  far  most  innovative  in  approach  atid  ideas. 
Tlicsc  new  tendencies  found  a  strange  response  in  Karl  Kaser’s  The  Balkans  and  the 
Near  East:  hitmductioii  to  a  Shared  History,  Studies  on  South  East  Euivpe,  edited 
by  Prof.  Di,  Karl  Kaser  (Graz),  vol.  12  (Munster,  2011),  a  revolutionary  attempt  in 
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ilie  wrong  direction  that  brings  the  “oricnializing”  view  in  the  historical  discourse 
(•  ,1,^.  Balkans— tlcspite  the  aullior’s  claim  to  liie  comrary— by  dealing  an  artificial 
ccoiwlit'cal  unity  sti’ctching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tigris  which  he  names  “Eurasia 
Minor.”  In  general  though,  Byzantine  studies  siiil  remain  deeply  rooted  in  the 
early-tweiny-cenioiy  methodology  and  organized  on  the  same,  long-since  obsolete 
principles  of  subtopics  in  scholarly  matters,  and  national  units  in  organizational  mai¬ 
lers  that  hinder  the  elTorts  to  study  and  presem  more  adequately  the  longest- lasting 
PiH-opean  Empire.  The  phrase  “balkanizcd  Byzaniinists."  in  spite  of  iis  unintended 
ciidhilv  neo-coiotital  edge,  actually  describes  quite  aeeuraicly  the  major  reason  why 


Byzantine  studies  are  lagging  so  far  behind  the  studies  of  the  western  Middle  Ages 
fCliiistopher  Kelly,  “Rome  in  Riddles,”  Times  Utemry  Supplement.  Sep.  4. 2014,  pp. 
3_4  and  response  of  Mark  Whitlow  in  TLS.  Sep.  19.  Utters  to  the  Editor  that  actually 
doc.s  not  address  the  problem  raised  by  Kelly).  The  state  of  the  field  is  also  reflected  in 
the  lack  of  the  contemporary  reevaluation  of  the  seminal  scholarly  works  of  the  lleid 
such  as  Ostrogorsky’s  HLsIorr,  see  for  instance,  D.  M.  Gwynn  (ed.).  /V.  H.  M.  Jones 
and  the  Uter  Roman  Empire  (Leideii-Boston,  2008).  All  the  above  points  to  the  fact 
that  Byzantine  historians  are  still  talking  mainly  to  themselves,  tailing  not  only  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  paradigms  but  also  to  attract  Western  medicvali.sts’  and  other  non-Byzaiiiinc 
scholars’  interest  and  to  engage  them  in  a  productive  dialogue. 

3.  A.  Kazhdan,  ‘■CentrostremiteTiiye  i  centroltezhnye  sily  v  vizantijskom  mire 
(1081-1261  gg.)  (Cenlrijtetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces  in  Byzantine  World,  1081- 
/26/),”  XVe  Congms  international  des  etudes  byzantines.  Rapports,  1-1  (Athens, 
1976)!  pp.  3-28;  iranslated  in  Greek  as  “Tlie  Siniciure  of  Byzantine  Society”  (‘1!  6opf| 
rflg  puf^avTivtlg  Kotvwvlai^,  Byzantiaka  31  (1983),  pp.  91-107.  Sec  G.  W.  Bowersock, 
“Centrifugal  Force  in  Late  Antique  Historiography,"  The  Past  Before  Us  (2004),  pp. 

1 9-23. 1  thank  Andrea  Sterk  for  this  reference. 

4.  Earlier  Greek  scholarship,  for  obvious  reasons,  represented  an  exception  in 
this  regard,  although  the  question  of  identity  in  Byzantium,  the  (re)birth  of  the  ideas 
of  Hellenic  identity  and  nationality,  and  the  overwhelming  above-national  Roman 
identity  are  closely  connected— now  as  they  were  centuries  ago— with  the  notion 
of  Constantinople  as  the  ullimaie  center  of  the  Greek  and  Orthodox  world,  and  the 
capital’s  relations  with  the  provinces.  See  the  most  recent  discussion  on  identity  in 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  A.  Kaldellis,  Hellenism  in  Byzantiiim:  The  Transformation 
of  Greek  Identity  and  the  Reception  of  Classical  Tradition  (Cambridge,  2007),  G. 
Page,  Being  Byzantine:  Greek  Identity  before  the  Ottomans  (Cambridge,  20()8),  A. 
Kaldellis,  “From  Rome  to  New  Rome,  fixtm  Empire  to  Nation  State;  Reopening  the 
Question  of  Byzantium’s  Roman  Identity,”  in  L.  Grig  and  G.  Kelly  (eds.).  Two  Romes: 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  Late  AniUluiiy.  (New  York-Oxtord,  2012),  pp.  387-404, 
J.  Stcurailis,  “Roman  Identity  in  Byzantium:  A  Critical  Approach.”  Byzantinische 
Zeitschrifl  107-1  (2014),  pp.  175-220. 

5.  The  discussion  about  the  relation  of  the  center  and  the  periphery  and  the 
functioning  of  the  peripheries  and  their  diverse  categorization  is  almost  non-existent 
in  Byzantine  studies,  and  the  entire  concept  of  periphery  is  usually  limited  to  local 
centers  in  the  regions  of  the  modem  stale  of  Greece;  see  L.  Neville.  Authority  in 
Byzantine  Provincial  Sociciy,  950-1100  (Cambridge,  2004);  J.  Herrin,  Margins  and 
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Metropolis:  Authority  across  the  Byzantine  Empire  (Princeton,  2013).  Catherine 
Holmes  lays  out  very  clearly  all  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Byzantine  world  in  “Provinces  and  Capital,”  in  Liz  James  (ed.), 
A  Companion  to  Byzantium,  pp.  55-66.  Admittedly,  the  sources  relative  to  the 
periphery  are  scarce  (M.  Whitlow,  The  Making  of  Orthodox  Byzantium,  600-1025 
(Basingstoke-New  York,  1996),  pp.  1-14)  but  that  fact  should  not  be  an  excuse  not  to 
approach  these  subject  matters  from  a  different  perspective,  like  Robert  Bartlett  did  in 
his  The  Making  of  Europe:  Conquest,  Colonization  and  Cultural  Change  950-1350 
(Princeton,  1993),  or  more  recently,  Peter  Brown,  The  Rise  of  Western  Christendom, 
2nd  edition,  pp.  12-17,  and  chapters  1-2,  14-16,  and  Garth  Fowden,  Before  and 
After  Muhammad:  The  First  Millennium  Refocused  (Princeton,  2014).  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  power — the  nominal  center — and  the  broadly  defined  peripheral  world, 
often  cut  down  to  a  single  individual,  are  explored  in  a  series  of  case  studies  in  K.  L. 
Jansen,  G.  Geltner,  and  A.  E.  Lester  (eds.).  Center  and  Periphery:  Studies  in  Power 
in  the  Medieval  World  in  Honor  of  William  Chester  Jordan  (Leiden,  2013).  See  M. 
Rowlands,  M.  Larsen,  and  K.  Kristiansen  (eds.).  Centre  and  Periphery  in  the  Ancient 
World  (Cambridge,  1987)  for  concepts  of  center  and  periphery  in  ancient  world,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  economic  systems,  M.  Rowlands,  “Centre  and  periphery:  A 
review  of  a  concept,”  pp.  1-11. 

6.  D.  Obolensky,  The  Byzantine  Commonwealth:  Eastern  Europe,  500-1453 
(Oxford,  1971).  Christian  Raffensperger,  “Revisiting  Idea  of  the  Byzantine  Common¬ 
wealth,”  Byzantinische  Forschungen  28  (2004),  pp,  159-74,  and  idem,  Reimagining 
Europe:  Kievan  Rus’in  the  Medieval  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.-London,  2012),  chap¬ 
ter  1,  recently  reexamined  Obolensky’s  idea,  focusing  mainly  on  the  Rus’.  Among  the 
scholars  in  southeastern  Europe,  Obolensky’s  Byzantine  Commonwealth  most  often 
finds  only  mention  in  the  titles  of  the  works,  usually  with  the  intention  of  emphasizing 
someone’s  expertise  in  broader,  above-national  history,  mainly  Byzantine,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  defining  the  concept  more  clearly. 

7.  See,  for  instance,  Jonathan  Shepard,  “The  Byzantine  Commonwealth,  1000- 
1550,”  in  Cambridge  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  V,  ed.  M.  Angold  (Cambridge, 
2006),  pp.  3-52. 

8.  Garth  Fowden,  Empire  to  Commonwealth:  Consequences  of  Monotheism  in 
Late  Antiquity  (Princeton,  1993).  A  different  perspective  is  found  in  Chris  Wickham, 
The  Inheritance  of  Rome:  A  History  of  Europe  from  400  to  1000,  The  Penguin  History 
of  Europe  (New  York,  2009). 

9.  Or  at  least  of  a  semi-periphery,  to  borrow  a  term  from  contemporary  social 
science,  Nikos  P.  Mouzelis,  Politics  in  the  Semi- Periphery:  Early  Parliamentarism 
and  Late  Industrialization  in  the  Balkans  and  Latin  America  (New  York,  1986). 

10.  J.  V.  A.  Fine  Jr.,  The  Early  Medieval  Balkans:  A  Critical  Survey  From  the  Sixth 
to  the  Late  Twelfth  Century  (Ann  Arbor,  1983);  idem,  The  Late  Medieval  Balkans: 
A  Critical  Survey  from  the  Late  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Ottoman  Conquest  (Ann 
Arbor,  1987).  S.  Cur5ic,  Architecture  in  the  Balkans:  From  Diocletian  to  Suleyman 
the  Magnificent  (New  Haven-London,  2010)  also  suffers  from  the  adherence  to  the 
outdated  historiographical  narrative  built  around  the  strict  divisions  between  medieval 
polities  in  southeastern  Europe  and  equally  strict  chronological  periodization  that  fog 
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the  actual  historical  context  in  which  the  events  took  place  and  for  which  the  buildings 
'  P  Stephenson,  Byzcmtim’!i  liaikcut  (mmtier:  A  Political  Study  of  the 

tt  ‘  Q(i(i~l204  (Cambriclee.  2000)  and  idem,  "Balkan  Borderlands  ( 1018- 1 204) 

/r-  -ihrirlse  2009).  pp.  664-90;  F,  Curta,  Soitiheamrn  Eiimpe  tu  the  Middle  Agex, 
S/2W^(Cambridge.  2006).  For  the  By;;aniine  concepts  of  frontier  and  Balkans 
’,ec  V  Stankovic,  "Karakter  vi/.anlijskc  granice  na  Balkanu,  Papers 
Yimnlav  Ih-awme  Smdws  Conference  (Beigrade-KiuSevac,  2002),  pp.  277  96  (in 
Serbian  with  French  suniniary).  reprimed  in  idem,  Piiwviinja  kroz  Vizantiju  (Journeys 
Imigh  Byzoiidum)  (Belgrade,  2014),  I.  Fare  occurrences  when  the  notion  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  ill  relatltin  to  the  Empire’s  Balkan  himerland  is  found  m  literary  sources  (e.^, 
h"  o"  An,»  O.  R.  Reinsd.  A.  Kmbylis  (Be*n-N=w 

York  2001 )  lX.4.2-3.  p.  266)  luiint  more  to  the  existence  of  imaginary/luerary  and 
verv  traversabic  “frontiei's"  (in  plural)  than  to  a  single  line  that  divided  the  Byzantines 
from  the  “others”  in  the  Balkans,  See  P,  Brown,  The  Rise  of  Western  Christendom,  pp. 
1(V^17-  D.  Abulaiia  and  N.  Beretid  (eds,),  Medieval  Frontiers:  Concepts  and  Practices 
(Aidershot-Burlingtoii.  2002),  and  especially  R,  Ellenblum,  ‘Were  there  Borders 
Borderlines  in  the  Middle  Ages?  The  Example  of  tlie  L.atin  BCingdom  of  Jerusalem 
pp  105-19,  and  F.  Curta  (ed.),  Borders,  Barriers  and  Ethnogenesis:  Frontiers  in  Late 

Antiquitity  \ind  the  Middle  Ages  (Turiihout,  2005). 

12  See  Catherine  Holmes.  “Provinces  and  Capital,  and  J.  Hams,  C.  Holmes 
E.  Russel  (eds.),  Byzantines,  Latins,  and  Turks  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  World 

^^^13  Patrick  J.  Geary,  The  Myth  of  Nations:  The  Medieval  Origins  of  Europe  (Princ¬ 
eton  2002)  PP.  64-73,  90-1,  136-41,  152.  The  importaiiccof  a  regional  pempective 
has  actually  been  reaflirmed  in  l!ie  wake  of  Peregrine  Horden  and 
provocative  book  The  Cornipting  Sea:  A  Study  of  Mediteiranean  'J' 

M-ilden  2000)  see  W.  V.  Harris  (ed.).  Rethinking  the  Mediterranean  Yoik, 
M05).  See  also,  John  Haldon  and  Hugh  Kennedy,  “Regional  Identities  and  Military 
Power:  Byzantium  and  Islam  ea.  600-750,”  in  W.  Pohl,  C.  Gantner,  and  R.  Payne 
(eds.).  Visions  of  Community  in  the  Post-Roman  World:  Hie  West.  Byzantium  and  tie 
Islamic  World,  JOO-llOO  (Farnham-Burlington,  2012),  pp.  317-53. 

14  Kohen  Bzinlen,  The  Making  of  Etimpe.cbA\ . 

15  By  “Balkaiiizalion”  I  do  noi  simply  imdevstaiid  the  process  of  the  seemingly 

endless  creation  of  new,  insiiflicienily  defined  and  loosely  structured  organized 
polities-alihough  all  that  occurred  on  a  regional  level  once  the  grasp  "sl 
Sople  ceased  to  exisi-but  also  the  process  of  more  apparent  ^ 

By/antine  political,  ideological,  cultural,  and  religious  Hopes  in  the  J 

nrocess  whose  side  elTccl  was  the  creation  of  a  narrower,  emphatically  more  Balkan 

Empi..  con.^nceb  wiR,  a  saaroely  studi^  Byzandne 

.poccupadon  of  lls  Eumpean  hioicrland  from  Ik  1 020,  oowanK. 

typically  By/antine  “aristocratic  diaspora”-io  borrow  another  concept  rom  Roberi 
B-mlett  (Ffte  Making  of  Europe,  ch.  2)~wiiose  consequences  may  not  have  been  as 
Leaching  as  in  the  Latin  world,  but  had  dotiblless  signilicaiU  impact  on  ihecharaclei 
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o[  By/.antium  s  Balkans.  For  iwcniieili-ccntary  levcrbcniiioiis  ol'  ilie  tei  iii,  see  Mark 
MaziJWcr,  Governmg  the  World:  The  History  of  an  Idea  (New  Yuik,  20\2).  pp.  262-3; 
A.  Cameron,  Ue  liyzantines.  pp.  1-13:  idem,  liytantine  Matters,  pp,  1-6;  Hcrriii 
liyzoiilitim.  p.  xiv,  hul  also— imerosliiigly— Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein.  The 
f  inal  Days  {New  York,  1976),  p.  2.‘>4.  conveying  ihe  deeply  rooted  pcrcc]ilion  ot 
“Byzantiiiin”  as  something  essentially  immorai  in  ihc  context  of  the  practices  of  the 
Nixon  White  1  louse,  p.  2.64:  "When  yoti  gel  to  the  proof . . .  you  find  youi^clf  in  the 
liibyiTiitfi  of  [he  While  House,  in  ihe  By/nntiiie  Binpirc  where  ‘ye.';'  ineimt  and 
•go-  was  -Slop  and  •inaybc'  nicani  ceriiiinly’  and  it  is  conlii .sing,  perplexing  and  puz¬ 
zling  and  diriicuh  for  any  group  of  people  i<»  son  out.  Bui  that  is  I'u.si  the  very  nature 
ol  the  crime— that  in  exceniing  the  means,  everything  will  be  done  to  confuse  and  to 
fool,  to  niiscoiistnie,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  dcci.sioii  is  concealed." 


Part  I 


IN  A  WORLD  WITHOUT  A  CENTER; 
REMAINING  BYZANTINE 


Chapter  1 


Byzantium's  Retreating  Balkan 
Frontiers  during  the  Reign  of 
the  Angeloi  (1185-1203) 

A  Reconsideration^ 

Alicia  Simpson 


In  the  course  of  the  middle  through  the  late  twelfth  century  the  Byzantine 
emperor  Manuel  I  Komnenos  (1143-80),  utilizing  a  combination  of  force 
and  diplomacy,  managed  to  restore  and  consolidate  imperial  power  in  the 
Balkans.  In  the  western  Balkans,  the  emperor  successfully  competed  with 
Hungary,  Byzantium’s  main  rival  for  influence  in  the  region,  and  gained 
control  of  Dalmatia  and  the  district  of  Sirmium,  thus  significantly  extend¬ 
ing  the  empire’s  frontiers  in  the  region.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Hungarian 
King  Stephen  III  in  1172,  Manuel  installed  his  protege,  Bela-Alexios,  on 
the  Hungarian  throne.  Bela  III  (1172-96)  had  married  the  emperor’s  sister- 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Antioch,  and  received  the  rank  of  caesar;  he  was  therefore 
a  member  of  the  Byzantine  court  hierarchy  and  subject  to  his  superior,  the 
emperor.  Having  sworn  an  oath  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  he  was  installed  as  king  of  Hungary  in  the  presence  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  delegation  that  had  accompanied  him  from  Constantinople.  At  the  same 
time,  Manuel  forced  the  troublesome  grand  zupan  of  Serbia,  Stefan  Nemanja 
(1166-96),  into  submission.  Nemanja  was  compelled  to  seek  forgiveness  in 
an  orchestrated  ritual  of  public  humiliation  and,  subsequently,  to  take  part  in 
an  imperial  triumph  staged  in  Constantinople  as  the  emperor’s  doulos?  To 
the  east,  the  regions  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  the  Paradounavon  remained 
trouble-free  after  the  victory  of  John  II  Komnenos  (1 1 18^3)  over  the  Cuman 
invaders  who  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  plundered  Thrace  in  1122.  The 
sources  mention  a  further  Cuman  raid  early  in  the  reign  of  Manuel  (1148) 
which  fell  upon  the  cities  located  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  but  none 
thereafter.  In  fact,  the  surviving  evidence  paints  a  picture  of  tranquility  in  the 
Balkan  interior  throughout  the  twelfth  century.^ 
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et  s  only  after  the  death  of  Manuel  in  1180  Byzantine  authority  in  the 
northern  Balkans  was  seriously  challenged  by  the  resurgence  of  Hungary 
an  t  e  emergence  of  autonomous  polities  in  Serbia  and  Bulgaria.  By  1 182 
Bela  III  of  Hungary  had  annexed  Dalmatia  and  Sirmium.  The  usurpation  of 
ndromkos  I  Komnenos  (1183-5)  sparked  a  raiding  campaign  in  the  region 
of  Nis-BramCevo  extending  from  Belgrade  lo  Sofia.  The  Hungarians  presum¬ 
ably  withdrew  from  any  territories  they  may  have  occupied  in  thi.s  region 
o  owing  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Isaac  II  Ange!o,s  (I  l85-y5)  but 
are  said  to  have  retained  Dalmatia  and  Sirmium,  which  had  formed  Bela’s 
patnmony."  Stefan  Nemanja  of  Serbia,  whose  forces  had  participated  along 
with  the  Hungarians  in  the  raiding  campaign  of  1182-3,  took  the  opportunity 
to  expand  his  own  domains  in  the  following  years.  He  first  conquered  Kosovo 
and  Metohija;  subsequently  he  occupied  the  city  of  Nis  and  its  surrounding 
region:  acquired  Dukija  (Zeta)  and  the  string  of  territories  along  the  southern 
Adriatic  coa.stline,  and  penetrated  into  northern  Macedonia,  taking  Skopje 
am,  the  upper  Vardar.’  Finally,  beginning  in  late  1185,  the  Vlach-Bulgarian 
insurrection  wreaked  havoc  on  the  Byzantine  lands  adjacent  to  the  Haimos 
Mountains  (Stara  Planina),  Macedonia,  and  central  Thrace,  eventually  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  the  “Second  Bulgarian  Empire,”  which  was 
formally  recognized  by  Byzantium  most  probably  in  1202.'’ 

In  order  to  explain  this  extraordinary  reversal,  modem  scholars  have 
often  looked  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  government,  the  internal  power 
struggles,  and  the  regional  separatism,  which  characterize  the  period  under 
consideration.Mnevitably,  however,  Byzantium’s  retreating  Balkan  fron¬ 
tiers  and  the  rise  of  autonomous  polities  in  the  later  twelfth  century  has 
een  viewed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  through  the  prism  of  the  Latin 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  In  this  context,  the  fate  of  the  Byzantine 
Balkans  is  taken  to  reflect  a  state  of  progressive  internal  disintegration  that 
undermined  imperial  authoi'ity  in  the  periphery,  encouraged  regional  separat¬ 
ism,  and  mvited  foreign  intervention.  This  may  appear  to  be  the  case  when 
we  apply  a  holistic  and  long-term  approach  to  the  period  in  question,  but 
can  perhaps  be  challenged  if  we  examine  regional  and  short-term  develop- 
rnents  in  isolation,  and  at  the  same  time,  refrain  from  viewing  the  capture 
o  Constantinople  as  the  culmination  of  a  period  of  internal  decline.  In  what 
follows,  I  will  briefly  rerexamine  the  political  developments  in  Byzantium’s 
northern  Balkan  territories  during  the  reigns  of  Isaac  II  and  his  successor 
Alexios  III  Angelos  (1195-1203)  in  order  to  reconsider  the  collapse  of  the 
Byzantine  position  in  this  important  region  in  the  final  decades  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Although  there  is  now  a  wealth  of  scholarly  literature  on  the  northern 
Balkans  m  this  period,  it  has  not  yet  affected  the  standard  perceptions  and 
evaluations  of  the  Angeloi,  whose  policies  are  viewed  as  mediocre  at  best  and 
disastrous  at  worst.*  At  first  glance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  political  turmoil  that 
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accompanied  the  death  of  Manuel  Komnenos  provided  the  pretext  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  for  various  regional  rulers  in  the  northern  Balkans  to  assert 
their  independence  and  extend  their  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  empire. 
But  we  need  to  consider  why  this  trend  persisted  after  the  accession  of  Isaac 
II  to  the  throne  in  1185.  We  also  need  to  examine  how  Isaac  II  and  Alexios  III 
dealt  with  the  disturbances  in  the  northern  Balkans  and  assess  their  respective 
policies  within  the  chronological  and  temporal  limits  of  the  reigns. 

When  Isaac  ascended  the  throne  in  September  1185  he  was  immediately 
faced  with  the  Norman  invasion  of  the  Balkans;  Dyrrachion  and  Thessalonike 
had  already  fallen  and  the  Norman  forces  were  marching  unopposed  towards 
Constantinople.  The  new  emperor  launched  a  massive  counter-offensive 
which  succeeded  in  swiftly  expelling  the  invaders  and  subsequently  negoti¬ 
ated  an  important  alliance  (or  rather  a  renewal  of  the  pre-existing  alliance) 
with  the  Hungarians  whereby  he  married  the  daughter  of  King  Bela  III, 
Margaret,  and  restored  the  status  quo  ante  in  the  western  Balkans.^  The  agree¬ 
ment  not  only  secured  peace  in  the  empire’s  northwestern  frontier,  putting 
an  end  to  Hungarian  encroachment,  but  also  resolved  the  question  of  Serbia, 
to  which  Bela  formally  renounced  all  claims. The  marriage,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  an  unexpected  result.  Isaac  had  intended  that  the  royal  wedding  be 
paid  from  the  imperial  estates,  but  demands  were  also  made  on  Anchialos 
and  other  neighboring  towns,  provoking  the  local  inhabitants  to  rebellion. 
The  situation  was  further  aggravated  when  the  emperor  refused  to  enlist  the 
local  Vlach  leaders,  the  brothers  Theodore  and  Asen,  in  the  imperial  forces 
and  grant  them  an  estate  producing  a  small  income  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Haimos  Mountains. The  two  brothers  enlisted  the  support  of  St.  Demetrios 
to  their  cause  in  order  to  mobilize  their  compatriots  and  launched  a  full-scale 
rebellion.  Without  opposition  they  extended  their  control  over  the  regions 
outside  the  Haimos  Mountains.  Theodore  assumed  the  name  Peter,  after 
Peter  I  who  had  ruled  Bulgaria  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  crowned  tsar. 
Having  failed  to  capture  Preslav,  the  capital  of  the  First  Bulgarian  Empire, 
the  rebels  commenced  their  devastating  raids. Isaac  responded  with  a  series 
of  counter-offensives  in  the  following  decade,  but  achieved  limited  success. 
The  fighting  seems  to  have  mainly  taken  place  in  the  regions  extending  from 
Sofia  and  Lovitzos  (Loved)  to  the  west,  to  Anchialos  and  Varna  on  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  east,  and  as  far  as  Arkadiopolis  in  Thrace  to  the  south. 

The  events  of  the  struggle  need  not  be  recounted  here.  However,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  several  points  of  interest.  With  regards  to.  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  the  rebellion,  Isaac  has  often  received  the  bulk  of  the  blame.  More 
specifically,  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  exercised  poor  judgment  when  he 
made  extraordinary  demands  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haimos  Mountains  and 
subsequently  denied  the  modest  requests  of  their  local  leaders,  thus  turning 
regional  disaffection  into  ethnic  separatism.^^  A  careful  reading  of  Niketas 
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Choniates,  our  sole  contemporary  source  for  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
tells  a  different  story.  The  historian  testifies  to  the  following:  “On  account 
of  his  stinginess  the  emperor  did  not  want  to  pay  for  the  wedding  festivities 
from  the  public  treasury,  so  he  collected  these  freely  from  his  own  lands. 
But  due  to  his  pettiness  he  did  not  notice  that  other  cities,  those  situated 
around  Anchialos,  were  also  gleaned  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haimos 
Mountains,  formerly  called  Mysians,  now  Vlachs,  were  provoked  to  wage 
war  against  him  and  the  Romans.”*^  Significantly,  he  adds  that  the  seizure  of 
their  livestock  and  their  own  ill-treatment  formed  the  pretext  for  their  rebel¬ 
lion.  This  probably  means  that  the  imperial  agents  exceeded  their  instruc¬ 
tions  and  made  demands  not  only  on  imperial  estates  in  the  region  but  also 
on  the  towns  around  Anchialos,  where  they  seized  the  livestock  of  the  local 
inhabitants.  Isaac  was  therefore  not  being  stingy  but  collecting  provisions  for 

the  wedding  feast  from  his  own  (imperial)  lands  so  as  not  to  burden  the  public 
treasury  with  their  purchase.'® 

Choniates  then  tells  us  that  “the  instigators  of  this  evil,”  Peter  and  Asen, 
approached  the  emperor  encamped  at  Kypsella  in  order  to  justify  their  rebel¬ 
lion.^'’  This  clearly  implies  that  they  knew  beforeliand  that  their  request  would 
be  denied.  As  we  have  seen,  the  two  brothers  asked  that  they  he  recruited  into 
the  Byzantine  army  and  be  granted  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Haimos 
that  would  provide  them  with  a  little  revenue.^’  When  their  request  was 
rejected  they  became  angry  and  uttered  heated  words  that  threatened  rebel¬ 
lion.  Unfortunately,  Choniates  does  not  explain  why  their  request  was  denied 
and  the  refusal  seem.s  strange  when  we  consider  that  Isaac  was  still  engaged 
m  fighting  against  the  Norman.s,  and  thus  presumably  had  every  reason  to 
grant  a  request  that  would  have  boosted  the  size  of  his  army.  The  request  of 
Peter  and  Asen  must  have  been  presented  when  the  emperor  was  at  Kypsella. 
This  was  an  important  station  point  for  military  campaigns  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  most  often  recorded  in  connection  with  military  preparations 
and  as  a  location  for  the  concentration  of  troops.^^  The  only  time  that  Isaac 
would  have  been  at  Kypsella  in  this  period  was  at  the  outset  of  his  campaign 
to  recapture  D5n‘rachion  from  the  Normans  in  the  winter  of  1185-6.^^  So  it 
would  seem  that  Peter  and  Asen  approached  the  emperor  at  precisely  the  right 

time.  Why  then  was  their  request  denied,  and  how  could  they  have  known 
this  beforehand? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we  should  first  consider  the  fact  that 
Peter  and  Asen  were  admitted  before  the  emperor’s  presence.  This  suggests: 

(i)  that  their  status  was  somewhat  more  exulted  than  that  of  simple  soldiers; 
and  (fi)  that  what  they  requested  was  something  more  than  a  modest  land 
grant.^'’  Second,  we  also  need  to  consider  the  fact  that  Peter  and  Asen  were 
subsequently  able  to  mobilize  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haimos  Mountains  to 
rebel  against  imperial  authority  under  their  leadership.  This  indicates  that 
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they  were  already  in  a  position  of  power  at  the  local  level.  What  that  position 
may  have  been  is  difficult  to  ascertain  but  perhaps  the  status  of  other  promi¬ 
nent  Vlachs  in  Byzantine  serviee  can  provide  some  clues.^^  One  such  Vlach 
was  Dobromir  Chrysos,  who,  according  to  Choniates  had  fought  as  an  “ally” 
in  the  imperial  armies  along  with  the  five  hundred  countrymen  under  his 
command  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  rebellion.^®  Significantly,  Choniates  also 
notes  that  the  rebellious  Vlachs  were  already  in  possession  of  the  forts  on  the 
Haimos  Mountains, If  the  status  of  Peter  and  Asen  was  in  any  way  similar  to 
that  of  their  compatriots,  then  that  would  mean  that  they  were  part  of  a  local 
military  elite  who  based  their  power  in  the  region  on  the  forts  and  men  under 
their  command.^®  It  would  also  explain  why  they  were  admitted  before  the 
emperor  and  why  they  were  able  to  undertake  leadership  of  the  rebellion.  It 
thus  seems  probable  that  at  Kypsella  the  two  brothers  requested  some  sort  of 
additional  (land-holding?)  benefits  in  order  to  fight  in  the  imperial  armies  in 
this  particular  campaign  and  were  refused.  Whatever  the  case,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  refusal  of  their  request  was  expected  and  served  as  an 
exeuse  for  a  rebellion  that  had  already  been  decided.^® 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  insurrection 
should  not  be  consigned  to  Isaac’s  carelessness  or  misjudgment.  The  revolt 
broke  out  at  a  most  favorable  occasion,  that  is,  when  the  empire  was  still 
engaged  in  fighting  against  the  Norman  invaders,  and  was  provoked  by  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  the  local  population’s  livestock.  Significantly,  Choniates 
notes  that  the  first  stirrings  were  already  present:  “Relying  on  the  roughness 
of  the  terrain  and  emboldened  by  their  fortresses,  which  were  many  and  stood 
upright  on  steep  cliffs,  they  had  boasted  of  their  victories  against  the  Romans 
in  other  times,  and  then  finding  a  pretext,  which  is  called  that  of  Patroklos — 
the  confiscation  of  their  livestock  and  their  own  ill-treatment — they  leaped  at 
open  rebellion.”^'’  This  statement  suggests  an  inherent  desire  for  autonomy 
as  well  as  a  tendency  toward  emancipation  from  Byzantine  rule.^’  Elsewhere 
Choniates  states  that  the  intention  of  the  rebels  was  to  unite  the  rule  of  Mysia 
and  Bulgaria  into  one  empire  as  in  olden  times,  thus  acknowledging  the  eth¬ 
nic  dimension  of  the  rebellion  from  the  outset.^^  This  ethnic  dimension  is  also 
borne  out  by  the  initial  actions  of  the  rebels — the  appropriation  of  the  cult  of 
St.  Demetrios,  the  coronation  of  Peter,  and  the  assault  on  Preslav — and  ulti¬ 
mately  explains  why  a  trivial  cause  such  as  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  the  local 
population’s  livestock  led  to  a  rebellion  of  such  massive  proportions.” 

Still  as  Choniates  holds  Isaac  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict, 
so  he  blames  him  for  its  escalation.  Isaac  moved  swiftly,  or  as  swiftly  as 
he  could  under  the  circumstances,  personally  leading  the  campaign  into  the 
Haimos  Mountains  in  the  spring  of  1186.”  The  emperor  was  successful  in 
driving  the  rebels  beyond  the  Danube,  but  only  temporarily.  The  Vlach- 
Bulgarians  returned,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  Cuman  allies  and  mountain 
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strongholds,  soon  re-established  themselves.  Isaac  personally  led  major  cam¬ 
paigns  against  them  in  1187,  1188,  and  1190  but  could  not  force  a  decisive 
encounter  with  the  rebels,  who  wisely  refused  to  engage  the  Byzantine  army 
in  the  open.^'’  These  campaigns,  which  must  have  involved  considerable 
resources,  brought  forth  negligible  results.^^  It  is,  therefore,  unsurprising  that 
the  emperor  changed  tactics:  in  1192  the  rebel  leader  Peter  was  won  over 
to  the  Byzantine  side  and  the  orators  at  the  imperial  court  looked  forward 
to  the  imminent  destruction  of  Asen7^  The  following  year  Isaac  entrusted 
the  struggle  to  his  cousin  Constantine  Angelos,  appointing  him  commander 
at  Philippopolis  so  as  to  bolster  the  Byzantine  defenses  in  the  key  region  of 
central  Thrace.  Angelos  seems  to  have  recovered  the  initiative  against  the 
Vlach-Bulgarians  by  successfully  repelling  their  incursions,  but  he  rebelled 
against  the  emperor  and  was  deprived  of  his  command.-^^  Thereafter  the 
Vlach-Bulgarians  along  with  their  Cuman  allies  resumed  their  devastating 
raids.  Following  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantine  army  led  by  the  generals  Alexios 
Gidos  and  Basil  Vatatzes  at  Arkadiopolis  in  1194,  Isaac  decided  to  launch  a 
massive  counter-offensive,  this  time  with  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law, 
Bela  of  Hungary,  who  was  to  attack  the  rebels  from  the  north  by  way  of  Vidin 
on  the  Danube.^^  His  plan  was  never  realized  because  he  was  deposed  in  the 
spring  of  1195.'^^ 

The  war  against  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  was  therefore  characterized  by 
temporary  advances  and  repeated  setbacks.  The  emperor’s  efforts  were  frus¬ 
trated  first  and  foremost  by  the  alliance  between  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  and 
the  Cumans.  The  latter  contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  by  providing  a  seemingly  unlimited  supply  of  manpower  from  beyond 
the  Danube  that  was  dedicated  to  raiding  and  pillaging."^^  The  alliance  was 
made  possible  because  for  the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  lands  of 
the  Lower  Danube  region  (i.e.,  the  Paradounavon)  were  lands  with  impover¬ 
ished  or  semi-destroyed  settlements  and  no  permanent  defense  forces.  These 
conditions  allowed  for  the  ascendancy  of  Cuman  power  beyond  the  Danube 
frontier,  and  when  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Haimos  Mountains,  the  Cuman 
fighters  easily  crossed  the  unprotected  frontiers."^^  Second,  the  passage  of  the 
Third  Crusade  (1189-90)  prevented  the  Byzantines  from  taking  any  concrete 
action  against  the  rebels  at  that  time.  The  dangerous  encounter  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  crusaders,  who  occupied  and  devastated  much  of  Thrace,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  collusion  with  the  Serbs  and  the  Vlach-Bulgarians — who  had 
willingly  offered  the  crusaders  their  services  against  the  Greeks  in  return  for 
recognition  of  their  autonomous  polities — ended  with  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  in  Adrianople  (14  February  1190).'^^  Third,  there  were  repeated  revolts 
by  the  Byzantine  military  commanders  assigned  to  the  front."^"^  Early  in  the 
struggle,  Isaac’s  uncle,  the  sebastokrator  John  Angelos  rebelled.  According 
to  Choniates,  he  had  achieved  success  by  harassing  the  enemy  with  constant 
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attacks  and  preventing  them  from  descending  into  the  plains.'*’  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1187,  the  celebrated  general  Alexios  Branas  rebelled  and  utilized  the 
armed  forces  that  had  been  collected  to  fight  against  the  Vlach-Bulgarians 
to  besiege  Constantinople.'*^  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  Constantine  Angelos, 
who  had  been  successful  in  checking  the  advances  of  the  Vlach-Bulgarians, 
also  rebelled.  Thereafter,  according  to  Choniates,  the  rebels  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  in  sight,  even  attacking  important  Byzantine  cities  such  as  Philippopo- 

Sofia,  and  Adrianople.'*^ 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  the  blame  for  these  internal  struggles 
on  Isaac  (as  Choniates  does).  The  emperor  was  still  at  pains  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  power  and  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  only  one  in  a  series 
of  competing  claims  put  forth  by  members  of  the  extended  Komnenian  fam¬ 
ily.  The  situation  was  not  so  unusual.  Alexios  I  Komnenos  (1081-1118)  had 
faced  nineteen  rebellions  in  his  first  twenty  years  in  power.  In  the  remaining 
seventeen  there  were  almost  no  conspiracies  or  insurrections,  something  that 
suggests  that  it  took  the  emperor  almost  two  decades  to  completely  secure 
the  throne.'**  At  the  same  time,  he  required  more  than  ten  years  to  pacify  the 
northern  Balkans.'*^  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Isaac  would  have  eventually 
been  successful  for  he  was  confronted  with  a  very  different  situation.  The 
various  peoples  who  inhabited  the  Balkans,  most  notably  the  Serbs  and  the 
Vlach-Bulgarians,  were  in  the  process  of  asserting  their  autonomy  at  the 
expense  of  the  empire.  Increased  contacts  with  Western  Europe  through 
Hungarian  expansionism,  the  Norman  invasions  (1081—5,  1107—8,  1185), 
the  passing  crusades  (1096-9,  1147-9,  1189-92),  and  the  reformed  papacy 
encouraged  their  efforts  by  providing  alternative  centers  of  political  power 
to  which  they  could  readily  appeal  in  order  to  legitimize  their  independence 
from  Constantinople.’*  Nevertheless,  all  the  evidence  seems  to  confirm  that 
despite  repeated  setbacks  Isaac  actively  sought  a  resolution  to  the  conflicts  in 
the  northern  Balkans. 

In  1 191  the  emperor  conducted  military  operations  against  the  Vlach-Bul¬ 
garians  and  the  Cumans  from  his  base  at  Philippopolis.  He  then  advanced 
against  the  Serbs  “for  having  ravaged  the  land  and  destroyed  Skopje”  and 
gained  what  the  Byzantine  sources  describe  as  a  victory  somewhere  on  the 
Morava  River.’*  The  peace  treaty  that  followed,  again  according  to  Byzantine 
sources,  restored  Serbia  to  its  position  of  servitude  and  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  Isaac’s  niece,  Eudokia,  to  Stefan  Nemanja’s  second  son  Stefan 
(the  First-Crowned).’^  This  was  the  first  marriage  contracted  between  the 
ruling  houses  of  Byzantium  and  Serbia  but  it  did  not  amount  to  recognition 
of  independence  or  imply  a  new  status  for  the  Serbian  territories.”  Serbia 
remained  a  tributary  state,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Komnenoi.  As  Isaac 
himself  declared  shortly  thereafter,  “Serbia  has  been  subject  to  the  empire 
since  ancient  times  and  has  never  been  given  to  anyone  else.  ’“*  With  regard 
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to  territorial  concessions,  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  recognized  Nemanja’s 
entitlement  to  a  substantial  portion  of  the  territories  he  had  conquered  in  the 
previous  decade  but  the  Serbian  ruler  was  forced  to  return  the  vital  lands 
along  the  Morava,  notably  NiS  and  its  surrounding  area,  and  those  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Vardar,  including  Skopje.  He  also  had  to  relinquish  part 
of  the  Kosovo-Metohija  area,  including  Prizren  and  Polog.^^ 

Following  his  victory  over  the  Serbs,  Isaac  met  with  his  father-in-law,  Bela 
of  Hungary.  In  an  oration  delivered  probably  in  1192,  Choniates  speaks  of 
two  separate  meetings:  the  Hungarian  king  first  traveled  south  to  meet  the 
emperor  in  an  unknown  location  but  presumably  within  imperial  territory. 
Bdla  is  said  to  have  honored  the  emperor  with  gifts  and  made  obeisance  to 
him.  The  Hungarian  king  is  also  said  to  have  praised  the  imperial  victory — 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  encourage  it — and  deriving  great 
benefit  for  his  own  domains,  he  heralded  the  emperor’s  deeds  throughout 
his  land  of  the  Hungarians  in  order  to  prepare  the  emperor’s  visit.  Isaac 
then  marched  north  to  the  Sava  River  for  the  second  meeting,  which  prob¬ 
ably  took  place  at  Sirmium.  This  was  an  impressively  staged  encounter  with 
the  emperor  arriving  by  ship  to  a  ceremonial  reception  at  which  Bela  and 
the  Hungarian  elite  were  all  present.  Here,  always  according  to  Choniates, 
the  subordinate  status  of  Hungary  was  demonstrated  in  a  most  spectacular 
manner;  “Thus  the  Istros  was  traversed  without  battle,  the  Hungarians  bent 
their  knees  without  recourse  to  arms  and  killing,  and  greeted  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans  as  their  despot.’’^®  Choniates’s  description,  despite  its  rhetorical 
flourish  and  propagandistic  intent,  suggests  that  these  meetings  were  primar¬ 
ily  intended  to  reaffirm  the  Byzantine  position  in  the  region  of  the  western 
Balkans  (especially  with  regard  to  Serbia)  and  ensure  the  alliance  and  loyalty 
of  the  Hungarians.-’^ 

The  arrangements  with  the  Serbs  and  the  Hungarians  were  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  When  Bdla  invaded  Serbia  most  probably  at  the  end  of  1192/ 
beginning  of  1193,  Isaac  threatened  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  Serbs  and 
appealed  to  Pope  Celestine  III  (1 191—8)  to  force  the  Hungarians  to  withdraw, 
thus  defending  Byzantine  rights  over  the  Serbian  territories.’®  Following  the 
defeat  of  the  Byzantine  forces  at  Arkadiopolis  (1194),  a  location  dangerously 
close  to  Constantinople,  Bela,  acting  as  an  ally  of  the  emperor,  agreed  to 
attack  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  from  the  north  in  conjunction  with  a  Byzantine 
attack  from  the  south,  but  the  planned  campaign  was  aborted  when  Isaac 
was  deposed  while  encamped  at  Kypsella.’^  Although  Isaac  had  relinquished 
control  of  territories  to  the  Hungarians  and  the  Serbs  in  the  western  Balkans, 
his  policy  of  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflicts  in  this  area  can  only  be 
described  as  pragmatic  under  the  circumstances.  In  any  case,  the  lands  that 
reverted  to  the  Hungarian  crown  had  only  come  under  Byzantine  control  in 
recent  decades  and  only  after  a  series  of  hard-fought  wars  (1162-7).  Likewise, 
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the  separatist  tendencies  of  the  Serbs  had  to  be  repeatedly  restrained  by  force 
in  the  not  so  distant  past  (1 162,  1 168,  and  1172)  and  Isaac  was  able  to  secure 
their  submission  and  also  to  retain  the  Byzantine  position  west  of  the  Morava, 
and  especially  along  the  military  road  from  Belgrade  (through  Nis,  Sofia, 
phillippopolis,  Adrianople)  to  Constantinople,  and  in  southern  Macedonia. 
What  is  more,  the  emperor’s  marriage  diplomacy  tied  both  Hungary  and 
Serbia  to  the  Byzantine  Empire;  the  former  through  alliance  and  the  latter 
through  acquiescence.  It  is  true  that  the  Byzantine  defeat  at  Arkadiopolis 
marks  the  penetration  of  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  rebels  into  southern  Thrace, 
but  Isaac  was  quick  to  recognize  the  danger  and  planned  a  massive  counter¬ 
offensive,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  never  realized. 

The  situation  in  the  northern  Balkans  becomes  somewhat  confused  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Isaac’s  successor,  Alexios  III.  It  is  immediately  noticeable 
that  the  geography  of  the  struggle  during  this  period  was  transferred  from 
the  regions  of  the  Haimos  Mountains  and  central  Thrace  to  the  Rhodope 
Mountains,  eastern  and  central  Macedonia,  and  southern  Thrace.  This  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  the  former  areas  had  now  effectively  slipped  from 
imperial  control.’®  Yet  the  extent  of  Vlach-Bulgarian  occupation  during  this 
period  remains  uncertain.  The  major  cities  and  outposts  in  the  former  regions 
remained  in  Byzantine  hands,  including  Philippopolis  and  Beroe  in  central 
Thrace,  and  the  ports  of  Anchialos  and  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.” 
In  this  context,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Choniates  repeatedly  refers  to 
incursions,  plundering,  and  ravaging  rather  than  conquest  and  occupation. 
His  narrative  also  makes  clear  the  fact  that  in  the  cases  where  the  rebels 
attempted  to  occupy  cities  and  fortresses,  they  were  generally  unsuccessful. 
For  example,  in  c.  1 190  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  sacked  Anchialos,  took  Varna, 
razed  Sardica,  and  plundered  Stoumbion  and  Ni§.  But  Isaac’s  commanders 
swiftly  recovered  Varna  and  Anchialos,  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
the  latter  and  installing  a  garrison  within.”  In  c.  1193  the  rebels  set  out  to 
attack  Philippopolis,  Sofia,  and  Adrianople;  though  they  devastated  the  lands 
en  route,  they  failed  to  capture  these  cities.”  What  is  more,  the  so-called 
“Bulgarian  Imitative”  coins,  identified  as  such  on  the  basis  of  hoards  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  region  of  the  Thracian  Plain  and  the  Strymon  Valley  between  c. 
1 195  and  c.  1210  and  taken  as  evidence  that  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  had  begun 
striking  their  own  coins,  are  no  longer  considered  to  have  been  of  Bulgarian 
provenance  since  these  “faithful  imitations”  of  Byzantine  originals  circulated 
in  all  the  regions  of  the  empire  between  c.  1195  and  c.  1250.”  - 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  that  Alexios  III  fought  less  against  the  Vlach- 
Bulgarians,  who  from  1197  were  led  by  the  formidable  Kalojan  (loannitsa), 
and  more  against  the  rebellious  Vlach  commanders  employed  in  his  service.” 
Indeed,  his  first  act  as  emperor  was  to  dismiss  the  army  amassed  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor  to  fight  against  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  and  to  sue  for  peace.  Since  the 
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conditions  proposed  by  the  rebels  were  unacceptable,  hostilities  were  soon 
resumed.  In  the  autumn  of  1195  the  Vlach-Bulgarians  invaded  the  regions 
around  Serrai  on  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  defeated  the  Byzantine  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  there,  and  captured  the  governor  Alexios  Aspietes.  The  emperor  dis¬ 
patched  a  relief  force  under  the  command  of  his  son-in-law,  the  sebastokmtor 
Isaac  Komnenos,  but  the  latter  was  defeated  and  captured.®^  When  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  camp  the  following  year  Alexios  responded 
favorably  to  the  request  for  Byzantine  aid  from  the  Vlach  comm.ander  Ivatiko 
who  had  murdered  Asen,  taken  possession  of  TSrnovo,  and  was  now  besieged 
by  an  army  of  his  compatriots  led  by  Peter.  The  campaign,  led  by  the  pro- 
tostrator  Manuel  Kamytzes,  ended  in  a  fiasco  when  the  Byzantine  forces 
mutinied  and  refused  to  cross  the  Haimos  Mountains.  Since  the  Byzantines 
failed  to  arrive,  Ivanko  was  forced  to  flee  Tarnovo  and  seek  refuge  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  With  the  opportunity  to  gain  possession  of  the  Vlach-Bulgarian 
heartland  lost  the  emperor  seems  to  have  given  up  on  the  idea  of  mounting 
major  campaigns  against  the  rebels.®'' 

His  new  strategy,  as  reflected  in  Choniates’s  narrative,  was  to  employ 
Vlach-Bulgarian  commanders  to  the  front.  The  divide  and  rule  tactic  was 
standard  Byzantine  practice  for  dealing  with  rebellious  peoples  but  it  always 
carried  a  high  risk  of  treason.®^  On  the  other  hand,  Alexios  may  have  been 
wary  of  committing  the  empire’s  resources  to  major  campaigns  against  the 
rebels  given  the  repeated  setbacks  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Isaac  and  his 
own  experience  with  the  aborted  campaign  of  Manuel  Kamytzes.  He  may 
have  also  wished  to  employ  Vlach-Bulgarian  commanders  because  they 
were  more  experienced  in  the  military  tactics  of  their  compatriots  and  could 
also  utilize  their  own  forces  in  the  struggle.  In  1197,  however,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  march  out  against  the  Vlach  Dobromir  Chrysos,  who  had  been 
assigned  the  command  of  Strummitsa,  a  site  not  far  from  the  regions  around 
Serrai,  which  had  been  recently  overran  by  Vlach-Bulgarian  rebels.  Once  in 
Strummitsa,  Dobromir  Chrysos  repudiated  Byzantine  authority,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortress  of  Prosakos,  and  extended  his  control  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region.  Following  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  the  emperor  came 
to  terms  with  Dobromir  Chrysos:  the  rebel  recognized  Byzantine  suzerainty 
and  retained  control  of  Prosakos,  Strummitsa,  and  all  the  neighboring  lands. 
He  was  also  provided  with  a  Byzantine  bride,  the  daughter  of  the  protostrator 
Manuel  Kamytzes.®^  Not  long  after,  the  emperor  was  faced  with  the  rebellion 
of  another  Vlach  commander,  Ivanko  (1200).  The  latter,  having  fled  TSrnovo, 
was  well  received  in  Constantinople.  Betrothed  to  a  Byzantine  princess, 
Alexios ’s  own  granddaughter  Theodora,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  sensitive 
command  of  Philippopolis,  from  where,  according  to  Choniates,  he  was  not 
only  successful  in  repelling  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  raids  but  also  in  reclaiming 
numerous  fortresses  along  the  Haimos  Mountains  (1197-1200).''°  Ivanko’s 
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rebellion  was  a  grave  threat.  From  his  strongholds  on  the  Haimos,  he 
extended  his  sway  over  Mosynopolis,  Xantheia,  and  Alxlcra  near  the  Aegean 
coast,  and  subjugated  the  theme  of  Smolena  in  the  middle  Sirymon  Valley. 
In  the  end  the  emperor  managed  to  have  the  rebel  seized  and  executed,  thus 
regaining  control  of  the  Rhodope  region  and  central  Thrace,’'* 

Yet  the  strategy  of  employing  Vlach  commanders  to  the  front  and  entrust¬ 
ing  them  with  important  commands  in  areas  south  of  the  Haimos  Mountains 
had  effectively  backfired,  and  the  emperor  was  continually  preoccupied  with 
keeping  them  in  line.  In  the  meantime,  Choniates  reports  that  a  Vlach  and 
Cuman  raiding  party  crossed  the  Danube  and  reached  as  far  as  the  southern 
Thracian  towns  around  Mesene  and  Tzouroulos  (spring  1199).  In  a  further 
incursion,  Cuman  forces  are  said  to  have  overran  all  of  Macedonia,  attacking 
well-fortified  cities  and  despoiling  the  monasteries  on  Mount  Ganos,  north  of 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula.''^  In  the  following  year  the  Vlach  and  Cuman  raiding 
parties  would  have  reached  the  walls  of  Constantinople  had  not  the  Russians 
of  Galicia  and  Volynia  attacked  their  lands  and  forced  them  to  withdraw.’'^ 
To  make  matters  worse,  in  1201  Kalojan  undertook  a  major  expedition  that 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Constantia  near  the  junction  of  the  Rhodope  and 
Haimos  Mountains  and  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea  coast.''*  The  loss  of  the 
important  port  of  Varna  was  nothing  less  than  devastating  for  Byzantium,  for 
it  considerably  undermined  any  future  efforts  to  recover  the  territories  north 
of  the  Haimos  and  ceded  control  of  the  sea  route  between  the  capital  and  the 
cities  of  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Vlach-Bulgarians,'® 

In  1202  Alexios  came  to  terms;  according  to  the  Byzantine  sources, 
Kalojan  agreed  to  withdraw  to  his  mountains,  a  statement  which  has  been 
taken  to  mean  that  the  Haimos  Mountains  now  constituted  the  border  between 
Byzantium  and  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  state.  In  exchange  for  recognition  of 
his  territories,  Kalojan  undertook  to  defend  the  empire  against  its  enemies, 
presumably  the  Cuman  raiders  who  had  recently  caused  such  devastation  but 
more  importantly  those  Vlach  commanders  still  attempting  to  establish  their 
own  principalities  in  imperial  territory  south  of  the  Haimos  Mountains.'® 
According  to  Nikephoros  Chrysoberges,  Kalojan  assisted  Alexios  in  his 
struggle  against  Dobromir  Chrysos,  who  along  with  his  father-in-law,  Manuel 
Kamytzes,  had  rebelled  once  again,  this  time  seizing  Prilep  and  Pelagonia, 
occupying  Thessaly,  and  causing  disturbances  as  far  as  Hellas  and  the 
Peloponnesos."  In  his  correspondence  with  Pope  Innocent  III  (1198-1216), 
Kalojan  later  claimed  that  the  Byzantine  emperor  promised  him  an  imperial 
coronation  should  he  come  to  Constantinople,  and  a  patriarch  for  the  church 
in  Tarnovo.  The  letter  in  question  was  written  in  August  1203  and  in  the 
context  of  Kalojan’s  efforts  to  gain  recognition  of  his  royal  title  (something 
obviously  not  granted  by  the  Byzantines)  from  Rome  in  exchange  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  papal  authority.'®  If  Alexios  did  make  such  an  offer,  it  was  certainly 
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calculated  to  counter  the  papacy’s  concerted  efforts  to  extend  its  influence  in 
the  northern  Balkans. In  the  end,  however,  Kalojan  received  his  crown  with 
the  permission  and  blessings  of  Innocent  III  in  November  1204. 

With  regard  to  the  western  Balkans  in  this  period,  the  Byzantine  sources 
are  almost  completely  silent.  The  Hungarians  all  but  disappear  from 
Choniates’  narrative  probably  because  relations  between  Byzantium  and 
Hungary  were  negatively  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  Isaac.^^  This  was  a 
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been  Byzantium’s  staunchest  allies  in  the  region  during  the  previous  decade 
despite  the  intermittent  conflicts  that  occurred  between  the  two  states. The 
alliance,  however,  was  entirely  based  on  the  personal  ties  developed  between 
Isaac  and  Bela.  When  these  ties  were  severed  on  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  Alexios,  the  alliance  simply  ended.  The  consequences  were  evident  by  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  if  not  earlier.  When  Kalojan  of  Bulgaria 
invaded  Serbia  and  occupied  the  region  of  Nis  in  the  summer  of  1203,  the 
new  Hungarian  king,  Imre  (1196-1204),  claimed  that  Serbia  was  subject  to 
the  Hungarian  crown.  He  also  asserted  that  the  lands  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Kalojan  in  the  previous  years  had  been  given  by  his  father  (Bela  III)  as 
a  dowry  to  his  sister  Margaret,  the  empress  of  the  Greeks. Thus,  Imre  felt 
that  the  territories  that  comprised  Margaret’s  dowry — these  were  probably 
located  along  the  Danube  frontier  since  Kalojan’ s  westward  expansion  had 
included  the  conquest  of  Sirmium,  Branicevo,  and  Belgrade — were  right¬ 
fully  his,^^  and  may  have  claimed  them  as  early  as  after  the  deposition  of  his 
brother-in-law  Isaac  in  1195.^"^  What  is  certain  is  that  by  1202  the  Hungarian 
king  had  claimed  suzerainty  over  Serbia,  styling  himself  rex  Serviae.^^ 

The  change  of  leadership  in  Constantinople  affected  Byzantium’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Serbia  as  well.  The  Serbs  are  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine  sources 
in  connection  with  the  quarrel  that  developed  between  Stefan  Nemanja’s 
second  son,  Stefan,  and  his  Byzantine  wife,  Eudokia.  By  this  time  Eudokia’s 
father  had  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  as  Alexios  HI.  Likewise  Stefan 
(rather  than  Nemanja’s  eldest  son,  Vukan)  inherited  the  Serbian  throne  fol¬ 
lowing  the  abdication  of  his  father  (1196).  The  succession  of  Stefan  rather 
than  Vukan  was  probably  connected  with  the  accession  of  Alexios  since  it 
was  only  natural  for  the  Serbian  ruling  dynasty  to  take  advantage  of  its  newly 
established  connection  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Indeed,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
the  new  emperor  Stefan  was  soon  granted  the  elevated  title  of  sebastokrator}^ 
This  dignity,  which  was  reserved  for  members  of  the  imperial  family,  served 
to  bind  the  Serbian  ruler  to  the  Constantinopolitan  court  but  at  the  same  time 
denied  him  independent  status.^^  For  Alexios,  whose  accession  had  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine-Hungarian  alliance,  it  must  have  seemed 
like  the  perfect  arrangement,  especially  since  his  daughter  Eudokia  was  now 
designated  “joint  heir  to  the  paternal  satrapy”  of  her  husband.^^  In  the  event, 
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Stefan’s  inclusion  into  the  Byzantine  imperial  family  was  not  enough  to 
ni'event  him  from  dismissing  Eudokia  and  sending  her  back  to  Byzantium.*'-' 
Interestingly.  Choniates  tells  us  that  Vukan,  Stefan's  brother,  had  opposed 
the  divorce  and  attempted  to  dissuade  Stefan  from  this  reprehensible  course 
of  action,  Wlien  Stefan  sent  Eudokia  away  in  disgrace.  Vukan  willingly  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  a  fitting  escort  to  condtici  her  safely  to  Dyrrachion.‘-’“  Choniates 
then  notes  the  conniet  between  Stefan  and  Vukan  for  control  of  Serbia.''' 
Although  he  docs  not  connect  these  events,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  Stefan’s  Byzantine  bride  presented  Vukan  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  overtures  to  Byzantium.  If  this  was  the  case,  Alexios  does  not  seem  to 
have  responded.  But  there  were  other  options. 

As  early  as  1 1 99  Vukan,  who  had  received  possession  of  Zeta  as  a  consola¬ 
tion  prize  for  being  passed  over  for  the  Serbian  throne  and  had  subsequently 
declared  his  independence  and  styled  himself  king  of  Duklja  and  Dalmatia, 
approached  Innocent  III  with  a  view  to  acquiring  recognition  of  his  royal  title 
in  return  for  submission  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time  he  sought  the  friendship 
and  support  of  the  Hungarians.  In  1201  or  1202,  his  brother  Stefan,  who 
presumably  felt  threatened  by  Vukan,  likewise  solicited  ihe  support  of  the 
papacy,  offering  his  submission  to  Rome  and  seeking  to  obtain  a  royal  crown 
from  Innocent  III.  In  this  context,  Stefan’s  divoi'cc  from  his  Byzantine  bride 
Eudokia  can  be  seen  as  the  consequence  of  the  Serbian  ruler’s  attempt  to 
align  himself  with  the  papacy  and  thereby  neutralize  his  brother’s  alliances.^^ 
Although  the  pope  seems  to  have  initially  favored  Stefan’s  request,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  their  own  plans  for  the  Serbian  territo¬ 
ries,  prevented  the  coronation.  In  1202  Vukan  seized  Serbia  with  Hungarian 
aid  and  recognized  Hungarian  suzerainty.  This  action,  like  the  divorce  of 
Stefan  and  Eudokia,  provoked  no  response  from  Byzantium.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  Kalojan  attacked  Serbia,  which  was  now  was  now  caught  between 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  rather  than  Hungary  and  Byzantium.  It  should  be  noted 
that  during  this  period,  the  Byzantine  emperor  was  entirely  consumed  with 
fighting  against  the  rebellion  of  Dobromir  Chrysos  and  Manuel  Kamytzes  in 
southern  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  as  well  as  that  of  a  certain  John  Spyridon- 
akes  in  the  district  of  Smolena.”  Thereafter,  if  not  before,  he  received  news  of 
the  crusade  that  intended  to  place  his  nephew  on  the  Byzantine  throne.®"  Thus, 
any  thoughts  Alexios  may  have  entertained  of  involvement  in  the  western 
Balkans  were  not  to  be  realized. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  secure  conclusions  on  the  status  of  the  Byzantine 
Balkans  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  in  Constantinople  in 
June  1203.  But  whereas  Isaac  had  repeatedly  committed  substantial  resources 
to  the  region,  fighting  major  campaigns  against  the  Vlach-Bulgarian  rebels 
for  control  of  the  Paradounavon,  the  Haimos  Mountains,  and  central  Thrace, 
Alexios  relinquished  the  struggle  to  various  Vlach  leaders  whom  he  entrusted 
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with  the  command  of  key  positions.  This  seems  to  have  initially  paid  off, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  Ivanko  during  1197-1200,  but  in  the  long  term  the 
emperor  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  combating  his  own  rebel  command¬ 
ers.  Although  by  his  victories  over  the  rebels  in  1200-2  Alexios  was  able  to 
recover  northern  Thrace  and  the  Rhodope  from  Ivanko,  regain  the  conquests 
of  Dobromir  Chrysos  in  Macedonia,  and  expel  Manuel  Kamytzes  from 
Thessaly  and  John  Spyridonakes  from  Smolena,  these  conflicts  effectively 
prevented  him  from  makine  anv  headwav  aeainst  the  Vlach-Rnlparian 
realm  proper  and  from  intervening  in  the  serious  disturbances  in  the  western 
Balkans.  Here  Isaac’s  policy  had  been  realistic  and  successful.  The  change 
of  leadership  in  Constantinople,  however,  was  crucial  to  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  the  western  Balkans  foremost  because  it  marked  the  end  of 
the  Byzantine-Hungarian  alliance.  Although  it  is  undeniable  that  Byzantine 
authority  in  the  northern  Balkans  waned  in  the  later  twelfth  century,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  there  occurred  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
imperial  position  in  the  region  or  that  the  successors  of  Manuel  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  preserve  the  frontiers  as  has  so  often  been  assumed.  It 
is  not,  after  all,  coincidental  that  Byzantium’s  prestige  declined  along  with  the 
retreat  of  its  northern  Balkan  frontiers  precisely  during  the  period  1195-1203. 
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Although  late  Greek  representatives  of  what  we  today  primarily  call  narrative 
form,  the  novel,  have  not  found  their  place  on  a  genealogy  tree  of  Greek  liter¬ 
ary  history,’  nevertheless  these  “wonderful  love  stories”  {Sniyiioei^  eporiKal 
Kal  ^evai)— originating  from  the  last  centuries  of  Byzantium  as  a  meeting 
point  of  Oriental,  Hellenistic,  and  Romanest|ue  narrative  tradition— still  rep¬ 
resent  continuators  of  the  ancient  cultural  heritage  and  literary  technique.  At 
the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  new  means  of  expression,  these  romances  are 
freed  from  their  ties  to  mimesis  and  ancient  reproduction  that  imposes  very 
narrow  boundaries  of  creativity  to  the  Byzantine  writers  in  the  works  written 
in  educated,  archaizing  language.  Apart  from  representing  most  interesting 
testimony  of  multiple  and  versatile  levels  of  literary  reception,  they,  there¬ 
fore,  take  up  not  an  insignificant  page  in  Medieval  European  literature. 

Despite — or,  perhaps,  precisely  thanks  to — political  and  social  crisis 
occurred  after  the  Crusaders’  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  which 
in  Greece,  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  Aegean  region  led  to  drastic  territory 
decrease  of  the  millennial  empire  in  favor  of  the  Frankish  invaders,  espe¬ 
cially  Frenchmen  and  Venetians,  and  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  the  late 
Byzantine  Hellenism  experienced  in  such  a  period  an  extraordinary  boom  of 
studies,  belle-lettres,  figurative  arts,  and  culture  in  general,  which  has  made 
many  to  give  it  the  honorary  title  of  Renaissance.^  A  purely  philological 
and  classicistic  dimension  of  this  revival,  whose  distinguished  protagonists 
were  such  writers  as  Maximos  Planudes  or  Georgios  Pachymeres,  is  well- 
known  and  well  studied,^  However,  as  similar  cultural  revivals  had  been 
cyclically  marking  the  literary  history  of  Byzantium,  a  phenomenon  charac¬ 
teristic  solely  of  the  period  of  Palaeologoi,  was  the  occurrence  of  alternative 
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literature/  which  lived  in  anonymity  and  used  colloquial  language  as  means 
of  expression. 

This  Medieval  vernacular  or  demotic  language  is  by  all  means  the  language 
of  scribes  and  authors,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  the  idiom  really  spoken 
at  that  time,  although  it  is  probably  very  close  to  it,^  like  all  vernacular  literary 
languages  in  the  West  were  anyway.^ 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  this,  so  to  say,  “new”  literary  language 

1C  at  in  ofoo  o  1 Cl  +  civ  1 1  Cl  1 nco  /"vP  t-i  ri  1  _ 

ALj,  nt  1 1 1  LI  »  ^1  Ol  1 1  I  U1  LI  CU  I  1  l\JOL  C^/VV^ILIOJ  V  LJ  I  pWll  LlL-^Ul  V  lIU 

toXitiko*;  oxi^oq,  that  is  a  fifteen-syllable  verse,  a  verse  with  prosaic  and 
narrative  rhythm,^  already  been  used  in  certain  narrative  works  in  the  twelfth 
century,  for  example  in  the  Chronicle  and  the  novel  of  Konstantinos  Manasses.^ 

As  it  is  well-known,  the  literary  use  of  vernacular  Greek  is  also  not  an 
invention  of  last  centuries  of  Byzantium.  Experiments  with  demotic,  more  or 
less  closely  connected  to  literary  circles  of  the  court  of  Manuel  Komnenos, 
appear,  for  example,  in  satirical  poems  of  the  so-called  Ptochoprodromos 
and  Verses  from  the  Prison  by  Michael  Glykas.^  The  so-called  Byzantine 
epic.  Digenes  Akritas,  whose  existence  in  the  written  form  was  already  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  most  likely  composed  in  the  same  linguistic 
register.^^ 

These  twelfth-century  experiments  became  systematic  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  for  the  entire  sector  of  literary  production  that  was 
related  to  fiction  and  that  set  itself  a  goal  to  entertain  the  audience.  Precisely 
the  romance  genre,  that  is  a  group  of  thematically  homogenous  works, 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  relevant,  in  the  domain  of  vernacular  corpus, 
confirmed  the  completion  of  a  process  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new, 
vernacular  literature, 

As  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  these  Medieval  Greek  romances,  in 
accordance  with  what  crystallized  itself  as  a  privileged  plot — njcoGsaic; — of 
fictional  narrative  since  the  Hellenistic  period,  represent  stories  of  love  and 
adventures,  as  explicitly  emphasized  by  the  titles  given  by  the  manuscript 
delivery;  these  titles  specify  the  generic  term  SipyriGiq  /  dcptjyqoK; — “story,” 
“narrative” — with  attributes  spODiiKij  Kal  — “marvelous,”  “romantic.” 

Apart  from  the  constant  love  theme,  as  something  mutual  with  Late-Antique 
Greek  novel — especially  with  the  twelfth-century  novel  written  in  educated 
language — these  romances  also  have  the  use  of  the  same  rhetoric  means,  as 
follows:  insertion  of  opulent  artistic  descriptions — SKcppaaeu; — long  rheto¬ 
ric  speeches,  letters,  monologues,  and  lamentations;  despite  their  linguistic 
“openness,”  all  these  means  show  evidence  of  the  persistence  and  continuity 
of  certain  narrative  techniques  and,  more  generally,  of  the  strength  of  a  typi¬ 
cally  Byzantine  tradition  of  education  and  culture.^^  This  relevant  continuity 
of  stylistic  modes  and  forms  is,  however,  followed  by  equally  significant 
innovations  in  the  area  of  thematic  and  narrative  structure.’^ 
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There  are  only  five  romance  texts  to  which  the  honorary  lilie  “original 
could  be  attribuled/'^  Tliese  are  KalUmachos  and  Civysorrhoe,  Veifhandros 
and  Chrysantza,  Livislros  and  Rhodamne,  AchiUekL  and  the  Swry  oflroy,  or 
the  Byzantine  lUadf^  Within  this  category  it  is  possible  to  distinguish,  on  the 
one  hand*  stories  with  Homeric  subject*  or  liile  at  least,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
stories  with  completely  liciional  content.  We  will  start  from  the  prior,  without 
implying  chronological  priority  of  the  texts  themselves,  which  is  a  problem 
on  its  own  and  we  will  deal  with  it  here  only  incidentally* 

While  the  Byzantine  Iliad — which  is  essentially  faiihltil  to  the  Homeric 
subject  and  its  inherent  didactic  moral— leaves  little  space  for  the  love  motil, 
and  no  space  for  magical  and  folklore  elements, the  Achillekl,  legardless 
[a'  its  Homeric  title,  closely  follows  the  biographical-heroic  scheme  of  the 
Dlgenes  Akrims,  that  is  the  following  three-part  sequence: 

Hero’s  prodigious  birth,  his  endeavors— and  premature  death,  how¬ 
ever,  the  love  theme  is  strongly  rooted  in  that  scheme,  thus  the  winning  of 
the  beauty  becomes  the  main  endeavor  for  Achilles,  and  her  death  the  only 

cause  of  his  death. 

The  new  nanative  formula,  perfected  during  the  last  stage  ot  development 
of  novelisiic  genre  in  Greek  language,  is  however  munifesled  in  its  lull  within 
tlie  trio  Kalliniachos,  Velthandros,  and  Livislros,  namely  within  the  three 
works  that,  regardless  of  the  specific  differences  and  variations  on  stylistic 
and  compositional  level,  show  very  related  bearing  structure  and  joint  theme 
glossary*  All  of  them  have  the  following  joint  pbl:  A  knight— the  youngest 
son  of  a  mighty  ruler,  or  the  ruler  of  a  land  himself— followed  by  his  squires 
leaves  the  homeland  in  search  of  adventures,  to  prove  his  bravery,  gain  rec¬ 
ognition  deprived  by  his  father,  or  find  a  maiden  predestined  to  be  his  wife* 
His  wanderings  lead  him  to  a  mysterious  castle,  difficult  to  access,  which  has 
a  threatening  and  generally  unorthodox  appearance,  and  where  a  princess 
resides*  Getting  the  princess  and  falling  in  love  with  her  conclude  the  first 
part  of  the  narrative*  Its  second  part  implies  the  loss  of  a  beautiful  lady  due 
to  the  activity  of  a  rival  or  unforeseen  event,  which  is  followed  by  the  heio  s 
wandering  during  the  quest  after  her  and,  ultimately,  finding  her,  and  the  final 

happy  end* 

The  castle  motif  is  pul  in  the  center  of  the  narrative  axis,  given  that  it  repTC- 
senls  the  goal  of  the  knighfs  journey,  who  is  the  only  protagonist  in  the  first 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  ot  a  story  of  a  love  couple.  This  new, 
primarily  narrative  topos  of  a  Medieval  Greek  romance,  is  described  'in  the 
best  Byzantine  rhetorical  tradition— by  using  pompous  ekphraseis,  that  is, 
glistening  with  gold,  jewels,  and  mosaics,  like  its  immediate  visible  model, 
the  imperial  palace  in  Constantinople;  apart  from  this,  it  receives,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  an  allegorical  dimension*  Fairytale-like  diagon  s  castle  in  the 
Kallknachos,  in  the  Velthandros  that  is  Erotokastron,  the  residence  ol  tlie 
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ruler  Eros,  where — in  the  presence  of  this  God  surrounded  by  his  followers — 
the  initiation  of  the  hero  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  love  is  ritually  performed,  as 
a  kind  of  a  vision  that  suddenly  disappears,  that  way  depriving  the  structure 
of  its  population  and  returning  it  to  the  solitude  that  pertains  to  each  mysteri¬ 
ous  castle.  Finally,  in  the  Livistros,  the  castle  motif  is  doubled,  given  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  most  complex  of  all  “original”  romances,  both  for  its  frame- 
structure  and  its  different  metadiegetical  levels. 

Let  us  mention  that  castle  topics — upon  being  structured  by  the  romance 
with  its  magical  and  allegorical  meaning,  in  the  same  way  as  the  arduous  path 
leading  to  it  was  structured — exceeds  the  limits  of  the  genre  and  becomes 
independent,  creating  a  new  literary  form.^^ 

A  short  note  of  an  anonymous  scribe  on  the  margin  of  a  later  manuscript 
of  one  of  these  romances — that  the  text  in  question  contains  a  “love  story,” 
\wQoq  spcoToq— is  an  unambiguous  testimony  of  the  Byzantine  readers  being 
accustomed  to  stories  of  this  kind.  As  soon  as  this  audience — whose  uninter¬ 
rupted  reading  of  ancient  novel,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  possible  to  follow 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  century — was  moved  to  enjoy  these  pathetic 
love  tales  with  happy  ending  by  the  Prodromos’s  and  Evgenianos’s  verses, 
that  is,  Makremvolites’s  prose  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  apparently  still  found 
pleasure  in  the  game  of  fiction.  Anyhow,  new  creations  offered  it  both  safety 
of  the  familiar,  and  the  stimulus  of  something  different.  Within  them,  it  was 
truly  able  to  easily  recognize  the  renewal  and  modification  of  the  familiar 
basic  topic — “love  between  two  chosen  beings  overcomes  every  obstacle” — 
through  a  more  accessible  means  of  expression  and,  as  to  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known  melody,  to  be  lulled  away  in  the  rhythm  of  usual  stylistic  ornaments, 
like  powerful  and  emphatic  monologues,  dialogues  being  started  and  ended 
using  formulas  as  old  as  Homer,  ecphrastical  intermezzi,  or  weepy  and  senti¬ 
mental  love  letters;  this  time,  however,  same  stylistic  ornaments  are  conveyed 
by  the  pleasant,  discursive  prose  cadence  of  “political”  verse.  It  was  barely 
relevant  that  the  heroine,  against  ancient  rules,  appeared  in  the  scene  only  in 
the  second  part  of  the  story,  or  that  the  hero,  despite  any  Byzantine  prudence, 
stubbornly  strived  not  only  to  make  endeavors — which,  by  the  way,  could 
have  been  easily  avoided— but  also  to  gladly  meet  them,  or  that  the  God  of 
love  himself  was  forcing  him,  by  a  whole  series  of  rituals  and  ceremonies,  to 
fall  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful  lady.  After  all,  this  new  representation  of  love 
left  more  space  for  sensuality,  awarding  the  hero — and  his  audience — with  it 
much  before  the  last  chapter,  while  the  thirst  for  adventures  and  passion  for 
duels  had  already  been  introduced  by  arrogant  Frankish  knights,  a  century 
and  a  half  before. 

The  Medieval  West — after  entering  a  new  stage  of  contacts  and  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  New  Rome  due  to  Crusades,  permanently  establishing  itself 
in  the  vast  territories  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  gaining  rule  of  the  capital 
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itself  from  1204  to  1261 — in  the  period  that  followed  the  re-liberation  of 
Constantinople,  became  the  main  partner  of  the  Byzantium  on  the  political 
and  economic  level,  and  the  only  one  on  the  cultural  level.  The  number  and 
the  quality  of  translations  from  Latin — which  were  performed  masterfully, 
and  luckily  regarding  the  selection  of  texts,  by  such  a  scholar  as  Maximos 
planudes^^ — show  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Western  literary  manuscripts 
in  Constantinople  and  indicate  a  significant  interest  of  educated  readers, 
ipqtit  indvinn  bv  the  number  of  codices.^'  Anart  from  this,  the  nresence 
of  Western  noble  women — such  as  two  Byzantine  empresses,  Yolanda  of 
Montferrat  and  Anna  of  Savoy — with  their  suites  in  the  capital  regained 
from  the  Franks  by  Michael  Palaeologos,  must  have  led,  at  least  in  the  court 
circles,  to  the  expansion  of  topics  and  motives,  if  not  the  texts  themselves, 
of  the  narrative  chivalric  literature  in  vernacular  language  originally  written 
for  female  aristocratic  audiences,  as  well  as  the  allegorical  and  love  poetry 
from  the  Medieval  West  for  which  a  woman  was  both  the  addressee  and  the 
source  of  inspiration.^^ 

The  romance  of  the  Palaeologoi  period,  the  product  of  this  contradictory 
era — characterized  as  much  by  the  renewal  of  interest  for  classics,  studied  by 
the  truly  humanistic  meticulousness  and  passion,  as  by  the  opening,  although 
reluctant  but  indisputable,  toward  the  culture  of  the  Medieval  koine — 
concisely  embodies  various  turmoil  and  opposed  tendencies  of  the  same  era. 
Being  aware  of  the  ancient  techniques  and  narrative  structures,  anonymous 
romancers  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  used  them  masterfully 
fulfilling  them  however,  at  least  partially,  with  new  contents.  The  relevant 
literary  innovations  are  the  following: 

•  First,  modification  of  classical  three-part  sequence,  which  implied  love  at 
first  sight — separation,  that  is,  tuxGt] — reunion  and  consummation  of  love, 
into  the  following  doubled,  two-part  progression:  hero’s  departure  in  search 
of  adventures — winning  the  maiden  and  enjoying  with  her — separation  and 
7id0T] — reunion. 

•  Second,  breaking  down  a  typical  novelistic  code  of  conduct,  focused  on 
maintaining  the  protagonists’  chastity  until  the  very  end  of  the  romance. 

•  Third,  revaluating  heroic-adventurist  and  magical  element;  and  finally, 

•  appearance  of  castle  topic,  with  its  symbolic  dimension. 

All  these  changes  are  very  significant  and  can  be  explained  only  in  view  of 
the  chivalric  and  allegorical  literature  of  the  West,  taken  over  with  a  critical 
mind,  and  in  an  original  and  creative  way  adapted  to  the  taste  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Byzantine  audience.^^  For  example,  the  presence  of  Eros’s  image 
as  a  supreme  judge  over  mortals — surrounded  by  the  appropriate  allegorical 
personifications  in  the  form  of  courtiers — taken  from  courtly  love  allegory 
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and  Byzantinized  in  its  iconography,  is  explained  through  the  prism  of  cer¬ 
tain  esthetic  reception.  Simultaneous  absence  of  courtly  concept  of  love  and 
woman  in  the  late  Byzantine  vernacular  romance  is  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

However,  “original”  romances  are  courtly  romances — in  the  sense  that 
they  are  anchored  in  the  cultural  circles  of  Constantinopolitan  court — most 
likely  in  respect  of  their  own  origin  and  purpose,  as  far  as  can  be  concluded 

bv  their  Qelf-nrpcentptior' 

J  ^  J.  I.  ^  ^  w  V  1  A  VX  W  I  X  X  J  t- Clci  W  I  J  a 

As  far  as  the  chronology  of  the  “original”  vernacular  Byzantine  romances 
is  concerned,  nothing  can  be  indicated  as  definite;  they,  as  a  whole,  came 
to  us  within  the  sixteenth  century  manuscripts,  and  only  hypothetically  can 
be  distributed  into  a  sequence  that  usually  starts  with  Kallimachos,  that  is, 
Livistros,^^  and  ends  with  the  Story  of  Troy.  The  only  reliable  affirmation — 
which  can  be  made  with  regard  to  chronology  and  the  sphere  of  origin,  as 
well  as  diffusion  of  these  texts — is  that  they  represent  typical  products  of  that 
mixed  culture  and  mixed  society  installed  at  the  capital  during  the  last  two 
centuries  of  Byzantium’s  existence. 

Finally,  let  us  conclude  with  the  following  general  remarks  on  the  issue: 
As  a  testimony  of  a  double  chain  of  reception — perhaps  not  of  great  literary 
value,  but  of  undoubted  charm — and  as  products — simultaneously — of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  discontinuity,  vernacular  romances  shed  new  light  on  creativity 
and  vitality  of  a  whole  class  of  authors  too  hastily  accused  en  bloc  for  bare¬ 
ness,  and  praised  solely  for  their  role  of  guardians  and  renovators  of  classical 
tradition.  However,  the  unquestionable  credit  they  gained  in  our  eyes,  for 
preserving  ancient  heritage  to  turn  it  over  to  humanism  that  started  to  appear, 
was  not  the  only  one.  Indeed,  one  of  their  most  significant  and  most  char¬ 
acteristic  achievements  was  an  attempt — unfortunately  abruptly  interrupted 
by  the  development  of  historic  events — to  break  down  the  uncompromising 
isolation  that  the  Byzantine  literature  intentionally  closed  itself  into  and  to 
collect  a  part  of  cultural  debt  from  the  West  that  it  had  toward  Byzantium,^^ 
thus  joining  together  the  topics  and  motives  assumed  from  the  new  chivalric 
“mythology”^^ — almost  always  successfully — with  that  autochthonous  nar¬ 
rative  heritage  that  had  been  enriching  the  mythopoetics  of  the  Medieval 
Europe  for  centuries. 


NOTES 

1.  In  a  certain  degree,  such  uncertainty  regarding  the  place  of  the  vernacular 
Byzantine  romances  predominates  even  today,  with  its  roots  extending  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  analyzed  by  R  A.  Agapitos,  “Byzantine  Literature  and  Greek  Philologists  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  Classica  et  Mediaevalia  43  (1992),  pp.  231-60. 
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Constantinople,  the  megalopolis  on  Bosporus  and  the  strongest  fortress  in 
the  medieval  world,  was  the  city  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  numerous 
peoples — the  Persians,  Avars,  Slavs,  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  Russians,  and  the 
Pechenegs.  Nonetheless,  it  succumbed  to  the  enemy  attacks  twice  in  its 
thousand-year-long  history:  the  first  time  in  April  1204,  when  it  was  seized 
by  the  Crusaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  and  the  second  time  in  May  1453, 
captured  by  the  Ottomans.  While  the  second  fall  happened  after  the  heroic 
defense  and  two-month-long  battles — under  the  circumstances  when  the 
enemy  outnumbered  the  defenders  twenty  to  one,  and  when  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  depended  largely  on  the  cannons — the  first  fall  of  Constantinople 

to  the  Crusaders  came  about  unexpectedly  easily.^ 

A  few  decades  after  the  ominous  event  in  1204,  George  Akropolites,  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Empire  of  Nicaea  that  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  recorded  that  the  largest  and  most  glorious  city  of  Constantinople 
had  been,  as  the  story  went,  seized  by  one  or  two  soldiers  that  had  climbed 
the  city  walls  on  a  ladder  connected  to  the  mast  of  a  big  ship.^  The  great 
Byzantine  historian  from  the  fourteenth  century,  Nikephoros  Gregoras,  wrote 
from  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  centuries  that  in  1204  the  Byzantine  Empire 
had  been  broken  into  many  small  pieces  like  a  freight  boat  during  the  storm.^ 
It  should  be  stressed  at  this  point  that  both  cited  metaphors  by  the  Byzantine 
historians  have  not  only  their  literary  meaning  but  also  in  a  way  reflect  the 
actual  situation  within  the  universal  Empire  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  the  Crusaders  seized  relatively  easily  Constan¬ 
tinople  considered  to  be  almost  impossible  to  penetrate?  Without  questioning 
the  military  skills,  preparedness,  courage,  and  weapons  of  the  Crusade  bat¬ 
talions,  it  was  a  fact  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  eve  of  1204  was  in  a 
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rather  unfavorable  situation,  and  was  going  through  one  of  its  biggest  crises 
in  Its  long  history.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Byzantine  state  was  devastated 
by  disturbances  and  turmoil,  the  events  that  usually  herald  the  great  historical 
changes  and  major  disasters.  Many  internal  turmoil  and  contradictions  that 
had  existed  in  the  previous  decades  as  well,  although  always  hidden  under 
the  seemingly  calm  surface— at  least  hidden  from  the  later  historians  with 
their  limited  view  dependent  on  the  available  sources — appeared  in  their 
full  scope  and  severity  in  the  year  1204.  Together  with  external  pressure, 
these  internal  Byzantine  tensions  destroyed  the  Empire  that  had  served  as’the 

model  for  political  order  and  state  stability  and  brought  about  total  chaos  and 
disorganization.'* 

Viewed  in  that  light,  the  last  years  of  the  rule  of  Manuel  I  Komnenos 
(1143-1180)  were  in  a  way  the  period  of  calm  before  the  storm,  but  the 
calm  that  accentuated  the  differences  in  the  Byzantine  society  and  created 
the  environment  favorable  to  strengthening  of  disintegrative  forces  in  the 
Empire.’  The  apparent  difference  between  the  might  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
that  Manuel  I  Komnenos  almost  established  in  the  glory  of  the  old  times,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rapid  decline  and  obvious  powerlessness  of  the  central 
government  during  the  rule  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  other,  prompted  scholars 
to  consider  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  September  1 180  as  one  of  the  turning 
points  in  Byzantine  history:  the  end  of  a  brilliant  age  and  the  beginning  of 
great  temptations  for  the  Empire.® 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  already  among  the  contemporaries  of  the 
emperor  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  death  of  Manuel  I  was  significant  as 
the  turning  point  after  which  many  misfortunes  befell  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Eustathius,  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  with  depression  and  bitterness  of  a  prophet:  “It  seems  that  it  was 
to  be  our  fate,  as  it  pleased  God,  that  with  the  fall  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Komnenos  there  collapsed  at  the  same  time  everything  that  was  firm  among 
the  Greeks,  and  that  when  like  the  sun  he  left  us,  a  great  darkness  descended 
upon  us.”’  Despite  the  fact  that  these  words  resound  as  overly  pathetic  and  are 
full  of  the  standard  oratory  exaggeration,  the  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica 
made  a  very  profound  observation  of  the  existing  circumstances,  expressing 
the  view  of  many  contemporaries.**  It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  of  Thessalonica  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the 
Latin  seizing  of  Constantinople — this  great  scholar  and  important  church 
leader  passed  away  in  1195/1 196.**  Eustathius’s  judgment  that  Manuel’s  death 
represented  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  was  therefore  not  a 
consequenee  of  his  hindsight,  which  adds  a  specific  weight  to  his  statement. 

Modem  scholars  who  are  specialists  in  the  twelfth-century  Byzantium 
are  inclined  to  claim  that  the  internal  strength  of  the  Komnenian  dynasty, 
the  energetic  diplomacy  and  the  wars  of  the  three  emperors— Alexios  I 
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118),  John  11  (1118-1143),  and  Manuel  I  (1 143-1 18G) — stabilized 
borders  of  the  Empire  so  that  the  Empire’s  sirengih  at  the  moment  of 
Manners  deaih  seemed  quite  imprcssivcr*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  urgumeni 
can  be  put  lorward  that  the  slrticture  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  began  to  dis¬ 
solve  much  before  the  participants  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  reached  Constan¬ 
tinople^'  It  will  suriicc  to  mention  just  a  few  facts:  first  and  foremosl.  the 
“secession”  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  starting  from  the  mid-1180s;  the  rise  of 
independent  lords  in  Cyprus,  Peloponnese,  and  western  Anatolia,  also 
beginning  in  the  1180s;  the  founding  of  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  in  Pontus, 
in  April  1204.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  initial  phase  of  disintegration  was 
limited  to  the  periphery  of  the  Empire.  The  main  thrust  toward  disintegration 
was  executed  by  the  Crusaders,  both  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  and 
their  military  conquests  of  Byzantine  provinces  that  came  about  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  years.  These  events  dismembered  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  its  very  core.^^ 

We  should  also  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  newly  formed  Bulgarian  state 
(in  1185/1186),  founded  by  the  brothers  Peter  and  Asen,  rose  abruptly  in  a 
very  short  time  and  slowly  but  steadily  even  became  a  rival  to  Byzantium  in 
the  struggle  for  dominance  over  southeastern  Europe.  The  ambitions  of  the 
young  Bulgarian  state  became  evident  in  the  1190s,  with  many  clashes  along 
the  Byzantine-Bulgarian  borders,  initiated  mainly  by  the  Bulgarians. At  the 
same  time,  these  were  the  formative  years  for  the  other  South  Slavic  neighbor 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire — Serbia.  The  Byzantine  victory  over  the  Serbs  at 
the  Morava  River  probably  in  the  late  fall  of  1190  could  in  certain  sense  be 
also  called  the  Pyrrhic  victory.  It  is  a  dominant  opinion  in  the  scholarship — 
although  not  unchallenged — that  the  events  that  followed  the  battle  on  the 
Morava,  the  marriage  of  Serbian  prince  Stephen  Nemanjic  with  the  Byzantine 
princess  Eudocia,  Angelina  and  Stephen’s  receiving  the  title  of  sebastokrator 
represented  a  recognition  of  Serbia’s  independence  by  Byzantium.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  position  of  Stephen,  who  became  the  ruler  of  Serbia  in  1 196, 
changed  significantly,  since  as  sebastokrator  and  the  imperial  son-in-law 
he  was  given  a  certain  distinguished  position  within  the  Byzantine  state 
hierarchy. 

The  rise  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  combined  with  the  conquests  of  the 
Hungarian  king  Bela  III  (1172-1196)  that  banished  the  Byzantines  forever 
from  the  Danube,^"^  the  conquests  by  the  Sultan  of  Rum  in  Asia  Minor,^^  as  well 
as  with  the  disobedience  by  the  Armenian  Kingdom  of  Cilicia, thus  inflicted 
significant  losses  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  both  geopolitical  and  ideological 
sense,  even  before  the  Crusaders’  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204. 

In  order  to  correctly  understand  the  nature  of  the  seeming  contradiction 
pervading  the  Empire  on  the  eve  of  1204,  the  coexistence  of  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  factors, a  note  on  methodology  is  in  order:  we  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  artificial  difference  between  the  centralized  Byzantine  state 
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anchored  in  Constantinople  and  the  “embryos”  of  more  or  less  autonomous 
regional  polities  (in  German:  Territorialstaaten)/^  nor  about  the  existence  of 
the  mutually  exclusive  tendencies:  “imperial-universalist,”  on  one  hand,  and 
the  “national,”  on  the  other.  We  are  talking  about  the  contradiction  of  the 
very  socio-political  structure  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  its  internal  ambiva¬ 
lence,  and  dichotomy  of  its  social  forms.  During  the  two  last  decades  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  connections  between  the  provinces  and  the  capital  became 
looser,  and  Constantinople’s  ability  to  control  the  provinces  weakened,  which 
fostered  spread  of  the  separatist  aspirations.^'^  Constantinople  was  gradually 
but  steadily  losing  its  former  role  of  a  center  of  the  Christian  universe  in  the 
decades  preceding  the  fall  of  the  capital  in  1204.^®  During  the  entire  period 
beginning  with  the  short  rule  of  Andronikos  I  Komnenos  (1183-1185)  and 
ending  with  the  Crusaders’  seizing  Constantinople  in  1204,  the  provinces 
more  distant  from  the  capital  showed  strong  centrifugal  aspirations.  It  was 
during  Andronikos  Fs  rule  that  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  became  “disobedi¬ 
ent”  toward  the  new  emperor,  who  tried  with  some  rather  radical  measures 
to  implement  his  policies.  Niketas  Choniates  clearly  explains  the  state  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  with  his  dramatic  and  short  sen¬ 
tence:  “As  a  result  (i.e.,  of  Andronikos  Fs  policies),  the  Asiatic  cities  were 
fraught  with  internal  strife  and  wars.”^^  It  seems  that  the  obvious  lack  of  reac¬ 
tion  by  the  capital  to  the  events  in  the  provinces  was  caused  more  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  weakness  than  by  the  conscious  neglect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consequences  of  the  centrifugal  aspirations  that  kept  steadily  spreading 
until  encompassing  almost  the  entire  territory  of  the  Empire  on  the  eve  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  brought  about  the  isolation  of  the  capital,  degrading  that  its 
rule  over  the  large  part  of  the  Byzantine  world  to  little  more  than  nominal.^^ 
The  condition  in  the  Byzantine  provinces  before  1204  was  best  and  most 
convineingly  described  in  the  testimonies  given  by  Michael  Choniates,  older 
brother  of  the  historian  Niketas.  We  learn  from  his  reports  t“hat  the”  gap 
between  the  provinces  and  the  capital  was  widening  in  the  critical  years  that 
preceded  the  fall  of  the  Byzantium,  becoming  unbridgeable  in  the  case  of  the 
provinces  in  the  continental  Greece.  The  distance  between  the  capital  and 
the  provinces  underlined  the  complete  disinterestedness  of  Constantinople 
in  the  troubles  of  the  provincial  population — the  provinces  thus  became  the 
fertile  ground  for  anarchy  and  rebellion  against  the  perceived  oppression  of 
the  distant  center.  Reliable  contemporary  testimonies  that  have  come  down 
to  us  clearly  describe  the  chaotic  state  in  the  provinces  of  the  continental 
Greece.  We  have  in  mind  in  the  first  place  the  so-called  “YTCopvTiaxiKdv,”  the 
famous  memorandum  that  Michael  Choniates  sent  to  Emperor  Alexios  III 
Angelos  (1 195-1203)  in  1198.^^  This  document  describes  frequent  abuses  by 
the  local  authorities  who  charged  certain  taxes  several  times,  openly  going 
against  the  imperial  decrees  that  had  completely  forbidden  the  tax  collectors 
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from  accessing  certain  properties.  Thanks  to  these  abuses,  Michael  Choniates 
reported,  there  came  the  threat  that  the  entire  region  around  his  metropolitan 
city  of  Athens  would  turn  into  the  “Scythian  desert.”^"^  In  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Byzantine  authors,  the  phrase  “Scythian  desert,”  introduced  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  meant  depopulated  or  desolated  place,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  the  intrusions  and  plunders  of  the  enemy  armies  or  the  gruesome 
consequence  of  the  greedy  and  corrupt  tax  collectors  and  other  fiscal  offi¬ 
cials-^-^  Although  Choniates’s  memorandum  mentions  only  the  abuses  by  the 
tax  collectors  in  the  region  surrounding  Athens,  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
situation  in  other  parts  of  the  continental  Greece  was  very  similar. 

Moreover,  Michael  Choniates  describes  the  residents  of  Constantinople  as 
spoiled,  irresponsible,  and  indifferent  to  the  evil  that  is  eating  the  Empire  and 
to  the  troubles  that  befell  the  inhabitants  of  the  “provinces,”  burdened  by  the 
duties  required  by  the  capital.^^  The  Byzantines  that  lived  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  only  connection  between  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  provinces  was  epitomized  in  the  presence  of  the  tax  officials  who 
were  being  sent  from  Constantinople  to  fill  up  the  state  treasure  with  merciless 
financial  measures.  In  a  word,  the  Byzantine  state  with  its  decision-making 
center  on  the  Bosporus  was  viewed  by  most  of  the  then  Byzantine  citizens  as 
a  completely  unjust  and  corrupt  institution.^^  And  with  Constantinople  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  isolated,  the  preserved  sources  clearly  testify  the  lack  of 
the  broader  sense  of  Byzantine  “patriotism”  in  the  provinces,  an  expression 
of  the  provincial  resentment  toward  the  estranged  capital.^^  Thus  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  highlight  the  fact  that  during  the  crucial  months  for  the  survival  of  the 
Empire — between  the  summer  of  1203  and  April  1204 — no  assistance  came 
to  the  capital  from  the  provinces  that  watched  with  indifference  the  months- 
long  agony  of  Constantinople.^^  Furthermore,  once  relieved  of  the  pressure 
from  the  capital,  the  lower  strata  of  the  Byzantine  society  managed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chaos  that  came  about  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
They  expressed  their  discontent  by  plundering  the  estates  and  other  property 
of  the  institutions  based  in  the  capital — first  and  foremost  of  the  Patriarchate 
and  rich  monasteries — scattered  all  over  the  provinces.  Similarly,  during  the 
chaotic  weeks  of  the  spring  1204  the  mobs  in  Constantinople  were  looting  the 
court  and  the  palaces  of  the  aristocrats  alongside  the  victorious  Crusaders.^^ 

The  appearance  of  provincial  “patriotism,”  which  was  also  evident  at  the 
turn  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  developed  as  a  peculiar  response 
to  the  power  and  glamor  of  Constantinople.  This  is  particularly  reflected  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  central  government  very  often  neglected  or  ignored 
the  voices  from  the  provinces  that  sometimes  turned  into  outcries  related 
to  the  various  abuses  by  the  local  authorities.  Growing  sense  of  regional 
solidarity,  heightened  by  the  negative  attitude  toward  Constantinople,  kept 
on  spreading  throughout  the  core  of  Byzantium’s  European  hinterland  and 
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resulted  in  open  disobedience  to  the  weakened  center  in  the  years  leading  to 
1204,^^  Particularly  vivid  and  insightful  in  this  regard  are  the  testimony  by 
Niketas  Choniates,  the  eyewitness  of  the  Latin  capture  of  Constantinople  in 
1204  who  spent  five  days  filled  with  terrifying  uncertainty  in  the  city  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  crusading  knights.  In  the  end,  owing  to  his  connections  with 
the  Venetians,  he  managed  to  pay  his  way  out  of  Constantinople  and  to  save 
himself  and  his  family.  In  his  History  he  described  the  dramatic  encounter 
between  the  surviving  refugees  from  Coristantiriople  and  the  inhabitants  from 
surrounding  villages  that  underline  the  deep  division  within  the  Byzantine 
society.  The  learned  historian  writes  about  the  contempt  and  hatred,  as  well  as 
gloating  with  which  the  Thracian  peasants  received  now  miserable  members 
of  Byzantine  aristocracy.  The  peasants  from  the  village  nearby  Constanti¬ 
nople  not  only  ridiculed  the  pitiful  state  of  the  refugees,  but  in  their  “insanity” 
they  took  it  to  mean  that  the  former  lords  had  become  equal  with  them.  They 
persevered  in  thinking  that  the  poverty  of  the  former  well-off  aristocrats  was 
now  equal  to  their  poverty,  and  there  were  even  those  who  were  thanking 
God  for  being  given  the  opportunity  to  get  rich  by  buying  cheaply  the  goods 
of  their  unfortunate  fellow  compatriots.^^  The  social  rift  within  Byzantine 
society  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  thus  became  also  a  geopolitical  phe¬ 
nomenon,  juxtaposing  the  province  against  the  center  that  was  conceived  as 
geopolitically  distant  even  if  being  geographically  very  close.^^ 

During  the  short  reign  of  Andronikos  I  Komnenos  (1183-5),  the  frequent 
movements  against  the  emperor  and  his  policies  additionally  underlined  the 
gap  between  the  provinces  and  the  capital,  irrevocably  bringing  about  the 
animosity  toward  Constantinople  among  the  local  population.  The  widening 
gap  and  the  feelings  of  discontent  in  the  province  were  skillfully  used  by 
the  ambitious  provincial  governors  for  their  own  interests.  The  weakness  of 
the  central  government  had  therefore  as  one  of  its  major  consequences  the 
appearance  of  regional  lords  whose  power  spread  across  the  Byzantine  world 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  should 
stress,  however,  that  the  scholars  should  stay  clear  of  judging  the  strong  cen¬ 
tralized  government  as  always  positive  and  the  processes  of  decentralization 
as  a  negative  occurrence:  the  outdated  discourse  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  could  be  balanced  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  so-called  “regional  cen¬ 
tralism.”^'’  This  phenomenon  came  about  simultaneously  with  a  general  and 
evident  lessening  of  the  more  general  “patriotic  spirit”  in  Byzantium,  which 
Niketas  Choniates  mentions  with  bitterness,  and  evidenced  the  narrowing  and 
the  regionalization  of  the  politics  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  that,  in  their  turn, 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  regional  lords  to  renegade  from  the  central  power. 
Relying  on  the  local  population,  the  regional  lords  could  raise  the  powerful 
support  for  opposing  the  central  government  in  a  measure  much  greater  than 
in  the  previous  decades.^^ 
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If  we  take  a  look  at  the  map  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  on  the  eve  of  1204, 
we  can  easily  perceive  that  there  were  in  fact  three  main  locations  where 
the  regional  lords  were  coming  from,  each  one  very  spec i lie.  The  first  was 
ihc  border  area  with  the  “Second  Bulgarian  Empire,'*  with  the  crucial  events 
taking  place  in  the  1190s  and  ending  in  the  year  1202.  fn  these  icrniories, 
[vaiiko,  Dohromir  Chrysos  and  John  Spyridonakes  went  renegade  while 
promrrator  Manuel  Kainytzcs  IVom  there  started  his  actions  against  the 
oovenimcnt  in  Constantinople.  The  second  area  was  the  confincnuil  central 
Greece,  Peloponnese,  and  Thessaly,  where  the  first  signs  of  regional  rebel¬ 
lions  existed  even  before  1201 — before  the  action  by  Manuel  Kamytzes  and 
Dobromir  Chrysos  that  brought  together  almost  all  these  territories  in  fight 
against  the  government  in  Constantinople.  However,  the  real  independence 
from  Constantinople  did  not  occur  before  1201,  so  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
determining  factor  for  anti-Constantinopolitan  movements  in  this  region  was 
inched  by  the  actions  of  the  lords  in  the  areas  bordering  the  “Second  Bulgar¬ 
ian  Empire.”  In  the  territories  of  continental  Greece  the  following  lords  went 
renegade:  Leon  Sgouros,  Senachcrim,  and,  later,  Petraliphas  family.  And 
finally,  the  western  parts  of  the  Asia  Minor  were  the  third  area  in  which  ilic 
rebellion  of  the  regional  lords  was  successful  This  region  was  actually  the 
first  to  rebel  against  the  capital,  as  early  as  1188,  led  by  the  local  lord  Theo¬ 
dore  Mankaphas.^"^ 

An  interesting  recent  reinterpretation  of  the  Crusaders'  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1204  argues  that  significant  and,  for  the  Byzantines,  tragic 
event  in  fact  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.'^^  Although  pro¬ 
nouncedly  trying  to  challenge  the  dominant  teleological  course  of  studying 
the  consequences  of  the  events  of  1204  by  asserting  that  Constantinople 
would  have  been  an  easy  prey  Ibr  its  more  powerful  Balkan  neighbors  had 
it  not  been  captured  by  the  Crusaders,  and  that  the  capital— purified  from  its 
sins  through  suffering^^— regained  its  position  as  the  accepted  center  of  the 
Byzantine  world  only  after  it  became  clear  to  the  provincials  what  the  world 
without  it  would  look  like,  the  proponents  of  these  provocative’^^  theses  come 
dangerously  close  to  creating  equally  teleological  opinions.  Nevertheless, 
the  discussion  is  an  evidence  of  the  constant  need  to  reassess  and  revalue 
the  Crusaders’  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204  and  the  plethora  of  its 
consequences. 


NOTES 

1.  The  literature  on  the  Fourth  Cmsade  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  is  over¬ 
whelming— I  shall  limit  myself  to  listing  only  those  works  I  consider  to  be  of  most 
importance  to  the  current  topic:  E.  Bradford,  The  Great  Betrayal '  Constantinople  1204 
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Tlirougliout  the  Pabiologan  period,  the  relations  between  Thessalonike  and 
the  Palaiologan  aristocracy  of  Constantinople  were  complicated.  After  the 
reestablishment  of  Byzantine  rule  in  Constantinople  in  1261  the  imperial 
government  and  the  elites  in  the  capital  made  attempts  to  control  the  Empire’s 
second  city  in  various  ways,  mainly  by  dispatching  members  of  the  imperial 
family  and  prominent  military  and  administrative  dignitaries  to  Thessalonike. 
However,  ibi.s  empire-imposed  stratum  faced  several  ditficuliics  in  dealing 
with  the  local  landowning  aristocracy,  local  commercial  classes,  as  well  as 
with  the  general  population,  and  found  it  difficult  to  establish  roots  in  local 
society.'  This  process  was  repeated  more  than  once  in  successive  waves  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  including  the  final  period  ol  Byzantine 
rule  in  Thessalonike,  that  is,  from  1403  to  1423.  The  events  that  marked 
this  twenty-year  period  and  those  of  the  seven-year  Venetian  oecupalion  arc 
well  known,  particularly  through  contemporary  narrative  sources.^  However, 
cross-referencing  with  archival  sources  in  combination  with  the  evidence 
of  ait  and  archilectiivc  help  shed  additional  light  on  specific  aspects  ol  late 
Palaiologan  society. 

The  return  of  Thessalonike  to  Byzantine  hands  in  1403  after  a  short 
Ottoman  interlude  was  marked  by  the  intense  efforts  of  Constantinople  to 
revitalize  the  economy  of  the  city  and  its  hinterland.  The  Emperor  Manuel 
II  was  directly  involved  in  the  efforts  to  reorganize  the  area  under  Byzantine 
imperial  control.  Manuel  installed  his  nephew  .lohn  VII  in  Thessalonike,  who 
reigned  there  until  1408  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  but  under 
strict  surveillance  of  the  imperial  administration.^  John  was  succeeded  by  the 
eight-year-old  Andronikos  Palaiologos,  the  third  son  of  Manuel  II.  Manuel 
traveled  to  Thessalonike  specifically  for  the  occasion  of  Andronikos’ s  proc¬ 
lamation  as  Despot  of  Thessalonike.  Andronikos,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
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city’s  last  Byzantine  ruler,  did  his  best  to  implement  the  policies  of  Manuel 
Palaiologos  in  the  empire’s  second  city/ 

The  efforts  of  the  last  Palaiologan  rulers  are  illustrated  by  the  privileges 
that  were  extended  to  and  the  donations  made  to  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Athos  by  Manuel  II,  John  VII,  and  the  Despot  Andronikos  Palaiologos  in 
order  to  support  their  economic  activities  and  encourage  them  to  act  as 
important  players  in  the  implementation  of  the  empire’s  economic  policy. 
This  support  consisted  of  tax  exemptions,  privileges,  rights  to  revenues  from 
various  sources,  as  well  as  of  plots  of  land  from  imperial  lands.  As  the  Otto¬ 
man  threat  grew  during  the  1410s  and  the  early  1420s,  Andronikos  pursued 
a  policy,  which  was  neutral  and  maintained  an  equilibrium  regarding  the  two 
main  tendencies  of  the  city’s  political  life,  that  is,  the  faction  that  favored 
submission  to  the  Ottomans  and  the  one  that  preferred  collaboration  with 
the  Venetians.  In  this  policy  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Manuel,  but  also 
by  the  popular  metropolitan  Symeon,  with  whom  he  preserved  close  ties  and 
cooperated  on  several  occasions.^ 

Both  John  VII  and  the  Despot  Andronikos  reigned  in  Thessalonike 
surrounded  by  collaborators  and  counselors  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
milieu.  Among  the  aristocrats  who  accompanied  John  in  1403  was  Deme- 
trios  Leontares,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Empire  attached  to 
Manuel  II  Palaiologos,  who  assumed  a  leading  role  in  the  administration 
of  the  city — perhaps  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reporting  to  Manuel.  After 
John’s  death  Leontares  remained  in  place  as  the  regent  and  guardian  of  the 
under-aged  Andronikos  until  ca.  1416-1417,  a  fact  that  ensured  a  smooth 
transition  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  policies,  in  accordance  with 
Manuel’s  wishes.^  Apart  from  this  Constantinopolitan  aristocratic  stratum, 
one  of  the  most  active  elements  of  Thessalonican  society  was  the  local 
landowning  class.^  Among  the  prominent  families  of  the  city  one  finds  the 
illustrious  Tarchaneiotes  lineage.  The  family’s  genealogy  during  this  time 
has  not  been  sufficiently  delineated  and  the  relations  between  the  Constan¬ 
tinopolitan  and  Thessalonican  branches  are  not  clear,  but  various  Tarcha- 
neiotai  had  certainly  roots  in  the  city  since  the  early  Palaiologan  period 
and  belonged  to  the  highest  echelons  of  Thessalonican  society,  particularly 
thanks  to  their  land-holdings.  For  example,  lakovos  Tarchaneiotes  bought 
an  adelphaton  from  the  monastery  of  Vatopedi  in  1405:  He  donated  his 
family  estate  in  Chalkidike  in  exchange  for  a  yearly  pension  in  accordance 
with  other  similar  arrangements  known  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  in  the  Athonite  archives.  In  1420  he  acquired  official  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  arrangement  with  a  document  issued  by  the  Despot  Andronikos 
himself.  Such  a  confirmation  was  probably  deemed  necessary  at  the  time  in 
view  of  the  growing  uncertainty  caused  by  the  imminent  Ottoman  expansion 
in  the  area.^ 
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The  practice  of  purchasing  adelphata  from  Athonite  monasteries  was  not 
a  new  chapter  in  the  relations  between  Thessalonican  landowners  and  Athos. 
In  fact,  lands  that  had  been  donated  under  similar  circumstances  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  continued  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  as  they  did  actually  survive  the  region’s  first  Ottoman  domination.^ 
The  best  known  example  is  that  of  the  Deblitzenoi,  a  local  landowning  family 
who  were  still  struggling  to  ensure  some  revenues  from  their  former  property 
until  as  late  as  1419,  at  a  time  when  their  estates  were  under  the  control  of 
Docheiariou  monastery.^^ 

Curiously,  the  monasteries  of  Thessalonike  were  excluded  from  this 
trend,  although  they  had  profited  from  similar  donations  during  the  past. 
Even  the  monastery  most  closely  associated  with  the  imperial  family,  that  of 
Akapniou,  did  not  enjoy  any  prosperity  in  the  early  fifteenth  century;  on  the 
contrary  it  faced  severe  economic  problems  and  declined  rapidly.  It  is  clear 
that  Akapniou,  as  well  as  most  other  Thessalonican  establishments,  were  not 
considered  as  safe  as  the  Athonite  monasteries  for  the  preservation  of  land 
property  and  that  even  the  Palaiologoi  were  not  interested  in  renewing  their 
ties  with  their  traditional  monastic  allies. 

In  1423  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  Ottoman  blockade  and  Andronikos,  somewhat  reluctantly,  as 
implied  by  the  sources,  and  under  pressure  from  the  pro-Venetian  party  of 
Thessalonike,  finally  ceded  Thessalonike  to  the  Venetians  and  fled  to  Mount 
Athos.  From  there  he  made  arrangements  for  the  submission  of  the  monks 
to  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Murad  II.^^  This  political  act  was  an  additional  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  Athonites  to  secure  their  land  property  and,  by  extension,  to 
secure  the  property  Andronikos  himself  and  other  landowners  had  entrusted 
to  the  monasteries.  Since  the  Ottomans  had  already  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  Macedonia,  where  the  monastic  (i.e.,  former  aristocratic)  estates 
were  situated,  it  was  vital  to  ensure  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  authorities;  this  disposition  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  the  estates 
and  their  revenues  and  by  extension  wealthy  aristocrats  who  had  retired  to 
Athos  by  virtue  of  purchased  adelphata  could  maintain  access  to  their  fortune. 
Later  Andronikos  fled  to  the  Peloponnese  (perhaps  to  his  brother  Theodore, 
Despot  of  Mistra)  and  then  to  Constantinople.  He  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Pantokrator  in  the  capital  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1429.^^ 
Although  nothing  is  known  of  his  activity  within  the  Constantinopolitan 
monastery,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  was  under  the  direction  of  its  abbot 
Makarios  Makres,  whom  he  probably  knew  from  his  stay  in  Thessalonike, 
and  who  was  playing  a  leading  role  in  the  negotiations  with  Rome  for  the 
Union  of  the  Churches. Andronikos’ s  father  Manuel  and  John  VIII,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Union,  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Pantokrator  monastery.^^ 
Thus,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Late  Byzantine  politics,  Andronikos  appears 
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associated  with  various,  even  contrasting  political  trends:  From  pursuing  neu¬ 
trality  toward  the  Ottomans  and  Venetians  while  he  was  in  Thessalonike,  to 
actively  supporting  submission  to  the  Ottomans  after  handing  the  city  over  to 
the  Venetians,  and  to  associating  himself  with  circles  open  to  rapprochement 
with  the  Latins  when  he  resided  in  Constantinople. 

The  various  social  groups  active  in  Thessalonike  at  the  time  followed 
diverse  courses.  Military  officials  and  dignitaries  installed  directly  from 
Constantinople  had  begun  to  abandon  the  city  even  before  1423.  Andronikos’s 
councellor  Leontares  is  an  indicative  example:  He  was  no  longer  active  ih 
the  city  since  1416-1417;  during  the  next  fifteen  years  he  undertook  impor¬ 
tant  missions  relating  to  state  affairs,  but  none  related  to  Thessalonike.^^ 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  any  member  of  his  family  was  resident  in 
Thessalonike,  either  before  or  after  1423.  It  is  evident  that  Leontares  did  not 
establish  any  roots  in  the  city;  in  fact,  the  sources  imply  that  during  his  gov¬ 
ernance  he  was  rather  unpopular  and  was  never  integrated  in  local  society. 
Another  official  from  the  entourage  of  John  VII,  the  mesazon  Demetrios 
Chrysoloras,  is  last  mentioned  in  Thessalonike  in  1408,  the  year  John  VII 
died;  in  1409  he  appears  as  a  member  of  the  senate  in  Constantinople.^^ 

Several  prominent  aristocratic  lineages  that  had  been  active  in  fourteenth- 
century  Macedonia  and  possessed  property  in  Thessalonike  also  withdrew 
from  the  region,  although  it  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly  when.  Thus,  the 
great  landowning  family  of  the  Tzamplakones  that  had  owned  vast  estates  in 
central  and  eastern  Macedonia,  which  they  managed  from  Thessalonike  in  the 
early  Palaiologan  period,  is  documented  almost  exclusively  in  Constantinople 
by  the  fifteenth  century.^^  Their  land,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athonites.^®  The  same  fate  met  the  land  of  another  great  landowning  family 
of  fourteenth-century  Macedonia,  the  Kaballarioi:  Their  estate  at  Antzista  in 
eastern  Macedonia  passed  over  to  the  monasteries  of  Saint  Panteleimon  and 
Iviron  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  whereas  members  of  the  family  are  doc¬ 
umented  only  in  Constantinople  after  that.  It  appears  that  these  great  families, 
that  had  started  to  decline  after  the  fourteenth-century  civil  wars,  had  to  give 
up  their  land  in  successive  stages  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  that  the  final  stage  of  this  process  took  place  around  the  time  of 
the  first  Ottoman  capture  of  Macedonia  (ca.  1383-1387).  However,  these 
families  did  not  return  to  the  region  after  the  restoration  of  Byzantine  rule  in 
Macedonia,  since  the  economic  and  social  circumstances  were  not  favorable 
for  their  resurgence.  They  are  absent  from  the  events  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Thessalonike  and  were  alienated  from  the  city’s  social  structures. 

Members  of  the  administrative  elite — including  those  employed  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities — also  left  Thessalonike  for  Constantinople  eventually, 
although  they  stayed  for  a  while  after  1423.  An  ecclesiastical  tax-collector 
known  from  his  personal  notebook,  the  so-called  “Kugeas  Notizbuch,”  left 
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T^bessaloiiikc  in  1425  and  resettled  in  Constantinople  where  lie  received 
sources  of  revenues  from  the  impcnul  adminisiration  iiseli*^^ 
Intellectuals,  such  as  John  Argyropoulos,  ahanOoned  their  positions  in  Thes- 
saionike  around  the  same  time  and  opted  for  the  capital.  Makarios  Makres,  a 
native  of  Thessalonike  based  in  the  monastery  of  Vatopedi  on  Mount  Aihos, 
also  relocated  to  Constantinople  around  1422  and  became  abbot  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  monastery  of  Pantokraior.  Personages  sucti  as  Makres  and  Argyropouios 
played  leading  roles  in  the  political  developments  and  iniellcctual  currents  of 
Constantinople  as  allies  of  John  VIll  and  were  never  again  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Macedonian  metropolis.^^ 

Thus,  the  evidence  suggests  that  even  officials  who  tried  to  adjust  to  the 
Venetian  administration  were  not  able  to  survive  the  economic  hardships  of 
the  time  and  were  forced  to  seek  their  fortunes  for  a  better  life  in  the  imperial 
capital.  This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  John  Anagnostes:  In  his  account 
of  the  capture  of  Thessalonike  by  the  Ottomans  in  1430,  he  mentions  that 
many  inhabitants,  especially  of  high  rank,  had  evacuated  the  city  shortly 
before  1430.^^  It  is  perhaps  during  the  1420s  that  Thomas  Kantakouzenos, 
brother-in-law  of  George  Brankovid,  fled  from  Thessalonike  and  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  Serbia,  where  he  pursued  a  successful  career  during  the  reign  of  the 
Serbian  Despot.^"^  In  any  case,  prominent  aristocrats  as  well  as  administrative 
and  ecclesiastical  officials  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  account  of  the 
events  in  1430  that  led  to  the  Ottoman  capture. 

Neither  aristocrats  such  as  Leontares,  nor  the  bureaucrats  and  intellectu¬ 
als  that  moved  to  Constantinople  seem  to  have  had  any  landholdings  in 
the  area  of  Thessalonike  or  Chalkidike.  In  contrast,  local  families  more 
closely  tied  to  the  region  and  its  land  showed  greater  persistence  in  remain¬ 
ing  in  Thessalonike  after  1423.  The  family  of  Rhadenos  is  an  interesting 
example:  Its  members  held  important  positions  under  the  administration  of 
Andronikos;  Stephen  Doukas  Rhadenos  was  governor  of  Kassandra  and, 
together  with  John  Rhadenos  and  other  officials,  issued  documents  concern¬ 
ing  the  land  of  Athonite  monasteries.  It  appears  that  John  Rhadenos  was 
active  in  Thessalonike  under  Venetian  administration  as  well:  In  1425  he  is 
featured  in  a  list  of  nobles  that  received  a  monthly  stipend  from  Venice.^-^ 
The  same  list  mentions  members  of  the  Tarchaneiotes  family.  Although 
their  relationship  to  the  lakovos  Tarchaneiotes  who  had  donated  land  to 
Vatopedi  in  1405  is  not  clear,  it  is  evident  that  the  family  appears  connected 
to  both  the  Palaiologan  and  the  Venetian  administrations  in  Thessalonike. 
Members  of  the  Kabasilas  and  Laskaris  families  also  collaborated  with  the 
Venetians  and  figure  prominently  in  the  sources  between  1423  and  1430,^^ 
Thus,  a  portion  of  the  local  social  groups  active  in  Thessalonike  under  the 
last  Palaiologoi  readily  adjusted  to  the  new  regime  and  continued  to  pursue 
active  political  lives. 
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Other  aristocrats  may  have  found  shelter  in  Athonite  monasteries,  where 
they  had  donated  lands  during  the  previous  years;  the  monastic  community’s 
submission  to  the  Ottomans  in  1423,  in  the  presence  of  the  former  Despot 
Andronikos  Palaiologos  himself,  was  certainly  a  favorable  circumstance 
for  them  to  manage  the  estates  they  had  donated,  since  the  Ottomans  were 
already  masters  of  Chalkidike  by  then.  The  lakovos  Tarchaneiotes  mentioned 
above  could  be  one  of  them.  As  has  been  often  remarked  in  similar  cases, 
withdrawing  to  Ottoman  Athos  meant  that  the  person  in  question  could  obtain 
the  status  of  subject  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. This  offered  greater  freedom 
to  exercise  at  least  some  control  over  family  estates  and  their  revenues — a 
resident  of  Venetian  Thessalonike  would  certainly  have  been  denied  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  latter  pattern — that  of  refuge  to  Athos — is  illustrated  in  the  traces 
of  aristocratic  patronage  that  can  be  detected  on  Athos  and  this  patronage 
can  often  be  attributed  to  Thessalonican  factors.  The  best  example  is  the 
monastery  of  Vatopedi:  According  to  an  inscription  on  the  door  lintel  above 
the  entrance  to  the  outer  narthex  of  the  main  church,  the  Middle  Byzantine 
marble  lintel  was  repaired  in  1426.^^  It  is  possible  that  the  repair  in  question 
was  related  to  the  installation  of  the  bronze  doors  still  in  place  today  (figure 
4.1).  According  to  a  tradition,  these  doors  were  transported  to  Athos  from 
the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Thessalonike:  Although  this  cannot  be  proved, 
close  inspection  of  the  doors  reveals  that  they  are  made  up  of  several  plaques 
that  were  evidently  removed  from  their  original  position  in  another  church 
and  reassembled  at  Vatopedi — hence  the  resulting  inconsistencies  in  the 
rendering  of  the  decorative  patterns.^^  The  most  plausible  attribution  would 
be  a  Palaiologan  church  (as  indicated  by  the  double-headed  eagles  depicted) 
and  nearby  Thessalonike  is  a  very  possible  place  of  origin — thus  the  legend 
seems  to  echo  the  facts,  at  least  partially.  One  year  later,  in  1427  the  belfry 
of  the  Vatopedi  church  was  erected,  according  to  another  inscription  on  the 
belfry’s  north  facade  (figure  4.2).^^  All  these  construction  works  reflect  the 
availability  of  funds  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  surrender 
of  Thessalonike  to  the  Venetians,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  grand-scale 
items  made  of  metal  from  the  city  to  the  peninsula.  These  facts  agree  with 
the  care  landowning  patrons  had  taken  to  endow  the  monasteries  and  secure 
their  wealth  in  the  years  leading  to  1423,  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of 
Andronikos  himself  in  Athos  in  1423  and  during  at  least  one  visit  to  the 
Community  as  early  as  1416.^^ 

The  testimony  of  icons  and  liturgical  vessels  that  were  transferred  from 
Thessalonike  to  Athos  is  equally  illuminating.  Two  late  fourteenth-century  or 
early  fifteenth-century  icons  reveted  in  silver  and  gold  now  in  Vatopedi  were, 
according  to  a  legend,  brought  from  Saint  Sophia  in  Thessalonike.^^  They  are 
an  icon  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria  and  another  one  depicting  the  Hospitality  of 
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Figure  4,1  Mount  Athos,  Vatopedi  Monastery,  main  church  entrance.  Source:  After  lepa 
MeyioTri  Movfi  BaxoTiaiSioo  (Mount  Athos,  1 998),  figure  440. 


Abraham  (figure  4.3).  Their  style  points  to  the  late  Palaiologan  period  and  the 
iconography  of  the  plaques  attached  to  the  revetment  suggest  Thessalonike 
as  their  place  of  origin;  their  large  dimensions  show  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  the  sanctuary  barrier  of  a  church.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  they 
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l-iguie  4.2  Mount  Atlios,  Vatopedi  Monastery:  View  of  tlie  main  cluirch  and  belfry  from 
noi'thwest.  Source:  Alter  Icpii  Meyiaiii  Mo\'i'i  BaTOffaiSfoo  (Mount  Athos,  1 998),  figure  1 03. 

may  have  been  removed  from  their  original  placement  around  the  time  when 
the  churches  of  Thes.salonikc  were  seized  in  1430  and  subsequently  offered 
to  the  Athonite  monastery.  Several  other  icons  with  silver  or  gold  revet¬ 
ments,  liturgical  vessels  made  of  precious  metals,  and  other  similar  items  now 
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figure  4o3  Mount  Athos,  Vatopedi  Monastery:  lleveted  icon  of  the  hlospitality  of 
Abraham.  Source:  Mount  Alhos,  Vatopedi  Monastery:  Reveted  icon  of  the  l-lospiLality  oi 
Abraliam  [after  fspo  Mcyicyxi]  Movg  BoxoTrcdSiou  (Mount  Athos,  1998),  figuie  439. 


preserved  in  Athonite  sacristies  have  been  allributed  to  Thessalonican  work¬ 
shops  of  the  late  fouriecnth  and  early  fifteenth  cenuiries  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  they  may  have  been  donated  around  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  capture,  or 
even  earlier,  that  is,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  or  following  the 

handover  of  Thessalonike  to  Venice. 
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The  Despot  Andronikos  Palaiologos  himself  had  donated  a  silver  reveted 
icon  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  to  Vatopedi  probably  in  142 the  figures 
depicted  on  the  revetment  are  characteristic  military  saints  connected  with 
Thessalonike,  such  as  saints  Demetrios  and  Nestor,  and  their  presence  on  the 
icon’s  frame  together  with  the  central  painted  figures  constitutes  an  interces¬ 
sion  (Deesis)  on  behalf  of  the  donor,  a  disposition  also  encountered  in  the  pair 
of  icons  that  allegedly  came  IVom  Saint  Sophia  (see  above).  Andronikos  also 
donated  two  luxurious  Rold-embroidered  textiles  bearina  his  mono&rams  that 
were  suspended  as  curtains  at  crucial  focal  points  within  the  main  church  of 
Vatopedi,  that  is,  at  the  sanctuary  barrier  and  in  the  narthex.-^^^ 

Tradition  attributed  to  the  same  Despot  the  donation  of  several  additional 
treasures,  such  as  a  crystal  chalice  and  the  so-called  Cross  of  Constantine, 
reveted  in  gold  (figure  4.4).^'"  Although  these  legendary  donations  cannot 
be  attributed  with  certainty  to  Andronikos,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  at  least  originated  from  his  entourage  or,  in  any  case,  from  the  elite  of 
Thessalonike,  An  icon  with  gold  revetment  in  Dionysiou  monastery,  similar 
in  form  and  style  to  the  ones  in  Vatopedi,  and  a  golden  book  cover  in  Iviron, 
which  also  displays  affinities  with  the  above-mentioned  metalwork,  are  fur¬ 
ther  testimonies  of  this  channel  from  Thessalonike  to  Athos.^^  Andronikos’s 
mother,  the  empress  Helena,  also  donated  a  gilt  cross  to  the  monastery  of 
Dionysiou.  This  work  has  also  been  assigned  to  a  Thessalonican  workshop 
and  should  be  approached  in  the  same  context  as  the  above-mentioned  gifts.^^ 

Several  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  amulets,  that  is,  objects  associ¬ 
ated  with  personal  devotion,  also  attest  to  the  presence  of  their  owners  on 
Athos  (figure  4.5)2^  The  sacristy  of  Vatopedi  possesses  a  rich  collection  of 
Byzantine  amulets,  several  of  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  amulets  are  made  of  precious  metals  and  stones  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  decorated  with  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  saints,  as  well  as  with 
narrative  scenes,  especially  the  Crucifixion.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  Saint 
Demetrios  and  other  military  saints  on  many  of  these  amulets  is  an  indication 
that  their  owners  may  have  been  members  of  the  military  aristocracy  among 
whom  the  cult  of  such  figures  was  very  popular.  Stylistic  analysis  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  are  probably  products  of  ateliers  based  in  Constantinople  or 
Thessalonike;  the  prominence  of  the  image  of  Saint  Demetrios  permits  attri¬ 
bution  to  the  latter  city  in  several  cases.  It  is  thus  conceivable  that  members  of 
the  military  elite  of  Thessalonike  who  were  connected  with  Vatopedi  brought 
them  with  them  to  the  monastery  and  either  donated  them  or  bequeathed  them 
after  their  deaths. 

Transporting  items  made  of  precious  metals  to  Athos  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  wealthy  owners  who  were  anxious  to  secure  their  property 
during  the  1410s  and  1420s  ahead  of  the  Ottoman  and  Venetian  dangers.  The 
Ottomans  had  plundered  Thessalonike  during  the  first  capture  of  the  city  in 
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Figure  4.4  Mount  Athos,  Vatopedi  monastery:  reveted  cross  ("Cross  of  Constantine  the 
Great").  Source:  After  I.  Ta|3XdKri(;  and  A.  AvAkoc;,  “0  Itaupot;  o  tod  Msyd?a)D 

KcovaiavTivoD  axT]  Movi)  BaT07r£6ioD,” 2  {2005-2006),  figure  2. 
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Figure  4.5  Mount  Athos,  Vatopedi  monastery;  gold  enamel  depicting  Saint  Demetrios. 

Source:  After  lepa  MEyloTTi  Movfi  BaTo;rai6ioK  (Mount  Athos,  1 998),  figure  41 0, 

1387,  and  the  Venetians  had  an  equally  bad  reputation  when  it  came  to  such 
treasures  since  1204.^^  Depositing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  to  the  safe  place 
that  was  Athos  ensured  the  protection  of  these  sacred  objects."^^  Other  own¬ 
ers  of  valuables,  such  as  the  author  of  the  so-called  Kugeas  Notebook — who 
apparently  did  not  possess  any  land  in  the  region — had  to  pawn  some  of  their 
belongings  before  leaving  Thessalonike  to  resettle  in  Constantinople."^^ 

To  summarize,  the  late  Palaiologan  elite  of  Thessalonike  went  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  after  1423.  Those  who  resettled  in  Constantinople  have  left  no 
traces  that  they  might  have  preserved  contact  with  Thessalonike;  instead,  they 
shared  the  fate  of  the  capital's  elite  in  the  subsequent  decades.  It  is  the  local 
landowners  that  opted  for  forging  close  relations  with  the  Athonite  monaster¬ 
ies.  Their  peaceful  submission  to  the  Ottomans  is  of  particular  importance  in 
evaluating  the  political  situation  in  Thessalonike  right  before  1423.  In  fact, 
the  different  directions  followed  by  the  Thessalonican  elite  offer  some  insight 
into  the  factions  prevalent  in  Thessalonike  even  before  1423  and  their  moti¬ 
vation:  Those  in  favor  of  surrender  to  the  Venetians  were  obviously  vying 
for  an  upgraded  role  under  the  new  regime,  whereas  those  against  it  were 
afraid  of  it  and  took  precautions  for  securing  their  estates.  It  appears  that  the 
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despot  Andronikos  Palaiologos  had  become  an  ally  of  ihc  landowning  class, 
despite  his  links  with  Constant inople.  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  the  departure 
of  Demetrios  Leonlares  from  Thessalonike  in  1416  or  1417,  Andronikos's 
collaborators  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  officials  of  local  origin,  such  as 
the  Rhadenoi  and  the  Tarchaiieiotai.  However,  when  it  became  impossible 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  he  desired,  he  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
pro- Venetian  party,  although  he  continued  to  actively  suppurt  his  allies,  the 
landowning  class. 

It  is  probably  this  unusual  alliance  between  local  landowners  and  imperial 
administration  that  contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  Andronikos's  memory 
in  Athos.  Vatopedi  for  example  continued  to  honor  Andronikos  even  through 
to  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  benefactor."^^  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  ruler  of 
Thessalonike  and  its  region,  and  it  was  thanks  to  his  protection  and  acts  that 
the  monasteries,  together  with  some  segments  of  the  landowning  aristocracy, 
managed  to  keep  at  least  part  of  their  former  wealth.  By  the  time  of  the  city’s 
surrender  to  the  Ottomans  in  1430  this  class  had  been  practically  eliminated 
and  did  not  manage  to  reemerge  afterwards."^^  The  process  described  above 
was  actually  accelerated  during  the  first  decades  of  Ottoman  domination.  By 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Vatopedi  and  some  other  monasteries 
had  accumulated  a  significant  percentage  of  the  former  land  property  of  the 
Palaiologan  aristocracy  of  Thessalonike. 
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Chapter  5 

Donor  Portraits  in  the  State  of  Epirus 

Aesthetics^  Fashion,  and  Trends 
in  the  Late  Byzantine  Period 

Katerina  Kontopanagou 


The  portraits  of  donors  bear  out  the  intellectual  and  social  environment  of 
their  era.  Actually,  the  limited  textual  evidence  on  Byzantine  male  and  female 
aristocratic  costumes  are  complemented  by  the  artistic  evidence  and  mostly 
derived  from  surviving  portraits  and  representations  in  monumental  and 
111 iniat Lire  painiing.^  In  the  region  of  Epirus  the  limited  number  ol  Byzantine 
donor  representations  provides  invaluable  information  about  the  social  status 
of  ihc  aristocracy,-  the  higher  social  strata  in  the  Stale  of  Epirus.  Furthermore 
the  donor  portraits  can  give  us  important  information  about  the  rulers’  cos- 
Uiincs  and  the  aestlietics  of  the  period  of  the  Despotatc.  Especially  the  dated 
paintings  of  that  period  provide  us  with  clear  information  about  the  garments 
and  the  social  status  of  the  donors.  However,  we  possess  limited  information 
about  the  medieval  provincial  Byzantine  society  in  Epirus  and  regarding  the 
above  theme  only  scarce  evidence  has  been  found.’  The  study  of  the  secular 
costumes  and  the  appearance  of  the  donors  in  “periphery”  provides  insight 
into  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the  social  and  political  ideology  of  every  era, 
but  has  still  to  be  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  society  in  the  late  Byzantine 
Epirus,'’  In  contrast,  the  observations  in  the  field  of  provincial  post  Byzantine 

represeniations  are  mucli  more  numerous.' 

There  is  not  a  single  complete  study  of  the  donors’  inoiiu mental  representa- 


cry”  of  the  Byzantine  world.  Sophia  Kalopissi-Vcrti  in  her  important  leseaich 
of  dedicatory  inscriptions  and  portraits  of  the  thirtecnth^ccnUiry  Byzantine 
inonuinents  in  other  regions  refers  to  the  surviving  donor  presentations  oi 
this  specific  period  in  Epirus.®  In  addition  to  her  study,  a  few  recent  articles 
offer  a  solid  insight  into  the  problem  of  the  founders’  wall  paintings,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Panayotis  Vocotopoulos  for  the  Pantanassa  of  Philippiada^  and 
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of  Mirtali  Acheimastou-Potamianou  for  the  representation  in  Agia  Paraskevi 
of  Monodendri  at  Zagori.® 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  classify  the  basic  trends  and  the  current  fashion 
of  the  regional  Epirotic  aristocracy'^  in  the  late  Byzantine  period  through  the 
examination  of  the  founders’  wall  paintings.  Our  observations  are  based  on 
the  frescos  of  Kokkint  Ekklisia  (Vella  church)  in  Voiilgarcli  (1295/6),"’  and 
ol  Agia  Paraskevi  in  Monodendri  (14 14),  which  arc  the  only  donom’  portraits 
in  the  Byzantine  mural  an  of  Epirus  that  can  be  dated  accurately  bccau.se  of 
the  preserved  donor  inscription. 

The  archonis'  stylistic  choices  reveal  different  cultural  and,  potentially 
political  inlliiences  in  each  era.  More  illustrative  in  this  respect  is  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  noble  women,'*  because  of  the  variety  of  accessible  types  and 
accessories  through  which  they  could  express  their  .self-awareness.  The  basic 
garments  of  Middle  Byzantine  ladies  comprised  dress  and  mantle,  similarly 
to  the  earlier  times.  Since  the  early  Byzantine  period,’^  mantles  were  draped 
loosely  around  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  They  are  often  shown  worn  over 
an  undergarment  with  long  sleeves.  Dresses  were  ankle-length  or  had  shorter 
capes  reaching  down  to  the  knees.  Mantles  were  an  impressive  and  expensive 
item  of  the  women’s  wardrobe  in  the  middle  and  later  Byzantium.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  iconographical  evidence  in  Kastoria  and  in  Cyprus,  the  fashionable 
outer  garment  of  the  twelfth  century  was  a  heavy  ankle-length  mantle  that  is 
secured  at  the  front  with  a  brooch,"'  From  that  period  we  have  the  adequate 
evidence  about  the  aristocratic  female  costumes.''’  On  the  contrary,  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  appearance  of  the  female  aristocratic  costume  in  the  thirteenth 
century  is  almost  non-existent.  The  only  two  remaining  dedicatory  depictions 
are  in  Kokkini  Ekklisia;  Maria  and  Anna,  the  wife  and  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  donor,  offer  a  glimpse  into  the  dominant  fashion  trends  of  that  era.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Anna’s  portrait  is  well  preserved  and  from  its  detail  analysis  we  can- 
obtain  valuable  information,  Her  costume  follows  the  fashion  of  the  typical 
high-class  female  appearance  of  the  late  Byzantine  period.'"  Furthermore,  her 
cape  is  secured  at  (he  front  by  a  brooch,  a  detail  that  indicates  the  aristocratic 
nattjrc  ol  the  costume,  The  color  of  her  gown  is  light  green  and  it  is  decorated 
with  a  diaper  pattern  in  yellow.  Over  it  she  wears  a  heavy  reddish-brown 
mantle  with  a  dark  brown  eoilar  that  covers  her  shoulders.  The  general  ouifii 
follows  the  genera!  canon  of  noble  womenks  appearance,  except  in  regard  to 
women’s  headdresses,  where  it  diverges  from  it;  In  the  founder’s  portraits  in 
Kokkini  Ekklisia,  we  observe  fabric  headdresses  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid, 
a  new  variety  that  seems  to  belong  to  the  provincial  aristocracy.''’  The  two 
ladies  wear  a  cap  beneath  their  wimple,  which  leaves  only  the  face  visible. 
This  type  is  related  with  the  traditional  dress  of  the  region  of  Pogoni.” 

In  another  painting,  the  donor  Theodores  Tziiniskes'"  wears  a  red  caftan''’ 
with  a  diaper  pattern  in  gold,  buttoned  down  the  front,  but  our  conclusions 
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must  remain  limited  and  cautious  on  account  of  the  bad  state  ol  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  frescos.^"  The  donor  holds  an  effigy  of  the  church  in  his  lelt  hand.^' 
The  portrait  of  his  brother  loannis  Tz.imiskes,'’'  preserved  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion,^’  reveals  the  prosperity  of  the  arehons:  His  front-buttoned  green  caftan 
is  palierncd  with  medallions  enclosing  rosettes  in  gold.  In  general,  both  these 
representations  show  that  the  caftans  were  made  of  heavy,  costly  materials 
with  an  overall  decoration  of  floral  or  geometrical  patterns,  signilying  pros¬ 
perity.  Under  the  long  narrow  sleeves  of  the  caftan,  we  can  clearly  distinguish 
the  inner  cloth  embellished  with  peals.  One  handkerchiet  is  tucked  in  the 
bclt.^"  Judging  from  the  dedicatory  representation  in  the  Vella  church,  the 
powerful  local  arehons  of  Epirus^"  followed  the  trends  and  the  aesthetic  of 
Constantinople  in  choosing  their  clothing.® 

The  second  case  under  examination  is  a  representation  ot  the  founder  and 
his  family’’  in  the  catholicon  of  St.  Paraskevi’s  monastery.®  The  dedica¬ 
tory  inscription’’  indicates  that  the  donor  was  Michael  Voevod  0oe^6Sa^) 
Therianos.’®  The  wall  painting  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  provides 
interesting  data  of  the  social  life  in  early-fifteenth-century  Epirus  and  reveals 
the  costumes,  the  coiffures,  and,  generally,  the  mentality,  mores,  and  habits 
of  the  upper  social  strata  in  this  area  of  the  Byzantine  world.  This  impressive 
painting  depicts  a  clear  hierarchical  distinction  among  the  family  members.” 
First  “the  all-noblest”  (mzveuyev^oTaToc)’^  donor  ts  depicted,  followed  by  his 
son,  his  little  daughter,”  and  “the  most  noble  Theodora,””  who  was  his  wife 
according  to  the  inscriptions.  The  donor’s  title  Tcaveiryevetnarot;,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  poGpodoi^,  show  that  he  and  his  family  belonged  to  the  local  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  that  he  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  very  well-known  man  in  the  region 
with  considerable  financial  means.”  Theodora  wears  an  ankle-length  dress 
and  a  headdress  that  is  draped  around  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  head 
and  fastened  behind  the  head  (figure  5.1).  The  fabric  of  the  dress  is  rhomboid 
patterned.  Narrow  yellow  borders  decorate  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  and  the 
edges  of  the  dress.  The  sleeves  arc  long,  tight-fitting,  and  decorated  with 
buttons,  a  common  element  of  Byzantine  aristocratic  costumes.”  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  decoration  of  the  sleeves  and  the  front  of  the  dress  with  gold 
and  pearl  endings  resembles  also  some  Western  models.”  The  decoration  ol 
the  rich  garments  indicates  the  stylistic  preferences  of  the  nobles  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Epirus”  Aciually.  it  should  be  stressed  that  these  garments  became  a 
part  of  the  Byzantine  aristocratic  dress  through  French  and  Italian  influences 
and  had  in  many  respects  resembled  those  in  Western  Europe.”  Fashionable 
trends  from  the  West  that  found  their  way  to  the  East  from  the  fourteenth 
century  onward  are  observable  in  the  high-waisted  clothes  of  Theodora  and 
her  daughter.’®  Western  trends  are  also  evident  in  the  well-designed  flower 
decoration  of  Michael’s  mantle.”  That  pattern  especially  resembles  Floren¬ 
tine  garments.”  In  addition,  Italian  influences  are  present  in  the  bio-chrome 
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Figure  5.1  The  donor's  wife,  Theodora,  Agia  Paraskevi  in  Monodendri,  1414. 
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sniock  of  young  Georgios:  The  pale-blue  left  one  and  the  right  red.'**  The  bio- 
chroinc  costumes  in  Byzantine  crafts  also  reveal  iniluences  from  the  West, 
such  as  lho.se  that  the  old  man  wears  at  the  scene  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem 
at  Panlanassa  church  in  Mistra.''*  Without  a  doubt  these  fabrics  in  various 
types  characterize  Italian  paiiilings  of  the  Trecento  and  Quattrocento.''*  Apart 
I'lOin  (heir  clothes,  the  coifftire  of  the  lather  and  the  son  point  to  the  Western 
models  as  well. 

It  is  much  more  diflicult  to  identify  the  origins  of  Theodora’s  headdress:  It 
is  a  combination  of  the  fabric  headdress  that  in  part  resembles  a  turban  and  is 
partly  coming  down  freely  around  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  oi  the  breast. 
This  type  seems  to  have  been  in  u.se  since  the  fourteenth  century  as  wc  can  sec 
in  the  represemaiion  of  the  Despoina  Anna  in  the  chinch  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
in  Dolna  Kanienica  (1 323-1330)."' These  garments  were  very  fashionable  in 
the  West  for  mairicd  women  starting  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  IJyzanline 
art  and  therefore  in  Byzantine  fashion  that  style  appears  more  frequently 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  monuments  of  Northern 
Greece  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.'*  However  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  this  fashion  was  also  well-known  in  the  capital:  A  simpler  variant  ot  this 
headdress  is  depicted  at  the  Chora  monastery  in  Constantinople.'*®  That  could 
suggest  that  the  Western  inspiration  for  Theodora’s  headdress  could  have 
reached  the  provinces  in  several  variations  and  probably  via  Constantinople, 
revealing  aristocratic  female  styles  in  Constantinople  as  well  as  in  Epirus. 
Overall,  the  .stylistic  prefei'ences  of  the  Therianos  family  indicate  the  par¬ 
ticular  attitudes  of  their  social  class,  which  seem  to  prefer  “Byzantinized’ 
versions  of  fashion  that  arrived  from  the  West. 

The  personal  preferences  of  the  donor,  his  or  her  education,  interests,  taste, 
and  motivation  in  commissioning  a  work  of  art — ^together  with  the  skill  of 
the  painter — all  played  a  pan  in  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  realistic 
details  that  found  their  place  in  the  mural  decoration  of  their  foundations.  The 
examination  of  the  above  cases  of  donors’  representations  points  to  the  blend 
of  topical  preferences  with  the  broader  aesthetic  trends  that  confirm  the  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  metrapolitan  style  in  the  late  Byzantine  period.  Moreover, 
these  representations  provide  the  modern  research  with  the  codes  for  recon¬ 
structing  the  worldview  and  self-awareness,  the  values,  ambitions,  and  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  the  provincial  aristocracy  of  the  late  Byzantine  period  in  Epirus. 


NOTES 

1.  For  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Byzantine  period  the  main  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  official  costume  is  the  Ds  c€Kiitiotiiis  ciulo.6  ByzAtitifutc,  ed.  J.  J.  Reiske 
(Bonn,  1829),  English  translation:  Ann  Moffatt  and  Maxene  Tall,  Constantine 
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Porphyrogennetos,  The  Book  of  Ceremonies:  with  the  Greek  edition  of  the  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae,  2  vols.  (Canberra,  2012).  Unfortunately,  there  is 
nothing  comparable  preserved  from  the  eleventh  century.  Important  source  is  the  mid¬ 
twelfth-century  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  John  Skylitzes:  M.  Parani, 
Reconstructing  the  Reality  of  the  Image:  Byzantine  Material  Culture  and  Religious 
Iconography  (IIth-I5th  century)  (Brill-Leiden-Boston,  2003),  pp.  52-3. 

2.  Regarding  the  “aristocratic”  art  see:  R.  Cormack,  “Aristocratic  Patronage  of 
the  Arts  in  the  11th  and  12th  century  Byzantium,”  in  M.  Angold  (ed.),  The  Byzantine 
Aristocracy  IX  to  XJII  Centuries  (Berkeley-Los  Angel es-London,  1985),  pp. 
158-72. 

3.  In  contrary,  the  post-Byzantine  donors’  representations  provide  generous 
evidences  especially  for  the  last  centuries  of  the  Ottoman  rule:  D.  Konstantios, 
“Xopriyia  Kai  Te^vri  arriv  'HTceipo  Tr|v  TiepioSo  iriq  uoTeprjt;  ToupKOKpaTla(;,”  Aehiov 
TYiQ  XpiaiiaviKyjQ  ApxaioXoyiKfiQ  Emipeiag  [AXAE\  20  (1999),  pp.  409-11. 

4.  Important  evidences  are  provided  at  the  founders’  wall-paintings  in  Kastoria: 
E.  Drakopoulou,  “H  n6Xr|  Tr\q  Kaaiopidtc;  Tr|v  E;toxiri  tcdv  Kopvrjvdbv,”  AXAE 
14  (1987-88),  pp,  307-14,  Eadem,  H  Ildlrj  rrjg  Kaaxopiag  xrj  BvQxvTivrj  Kai 
Mera^vQxvTivrj  Etuo/i]  (12  oq  —16  oq  ai.).  laxopia—TtxyYl — Emypatpeq  (Athens, 
1997),  pp.  32—3,  75-6,  111;  M.  Panagiotidi,  “H  TtpoocoTciKotriTa  8t3o  apxdvicov  xriq 
Kaaiopiaq  Kat  o  xapaKxfipaq  v[]q  K6h;]q  oto  Sei^iepo  pioo  rot)  12ot)  aicbva,”  Acbpov. 
TiprjuKoq  ropoq  (ttov  KaOpyt^xp  Mko  NiKovdvo  (Thessalonica,  2006),  pp.  157^7. 
Regarding  the  role  and  position  of  the  noble  women  in  the  twelfth  century,  see: 
D.  Mamagkakis,  “Awa  Pa5r|vfi:  H  EuvaiKa  TTiq  E7tapxiaKf|^  ApiaxoKpaTlaq  axo 
Bu^dvxio  xou  12ou  atcbva  psaa  aTud  KxrixopiK^(;  IlapaaxdaeK;,”  Bvifxvxiva  IvppeiKxa 
22  (2012),  pp.  71-100;  N.  Patterson  and  SevcSenko,  “The  Representation  of  Donors 
and  Holy  Figures  of  Four  Byzantine  Icons,”  AXAE  17  (1993-94),  pp.  157-164.  For 
the  aristocracy  of  Kastoria  in  the  fourteenth  century,  see:  M.  Paisidou,  “H  KxrixopiKfi 
IlapdoxaaT]  Kai  ti  Xpovo^dyrian  E^wxepiKwv  Toixoypacpicbv  xou  Ayion  Fecopyiou 
OpopcpoKA-TiCTaidc;,”  AXAE  24  (2003),  pp.  223-30. 

5.  A.  and  J.  Stylianou,  The  Painted  Churches  of  Cyprus:  Treasures  of  Byzantine 
Art  (London  1985),  pp.  77,  90-2,  425;  S.  Frigeio  and  Zeniou,  “Oi  Acopnxsc;  axTiv 
EicK^riafa  xriq  Havayiat^  HoStGot)  axt]  FaXdxa  Kat  axo  AaxiviKd  TrapeKK^fjoi  xou 
Ka>.07ravayicbxn”  KvTtpiaKai  iKovdai  61  (1997),  pp.  97-106;  P.  Kitromilides, 
“H  Avwvupia  piaq  Enmv\iii]q  yuvaiKaq  axt^v  KuTcpo  xou  18ou  ai6va,”  AXAE  27 
(2006),  pp.  511-6. 

6.  S.  Kalopissi-Verti,  Dedicatory  Inscriptions  and  Donor  Portraits  in  Thirteenth- 
Century  Churches  of  Greece  (Vienna,  1992). 

7.  P.  Vocotopoulos,  “H  KxixopiKfi  Toixoypacpia  axo  Hspiaxcoo  xr|q  Havxdvaaaaq 
OiX-iTiTtidSaq,”  AXAE  29  (2008),  pp.  73-80.  For  the  painted  inscriptions  of  the  church, 
see:  G.  Velenis,  “FpaTix^c^  E7Ciypa(ps(;  a7i6  xo  Ttspiaxcoo  xou  vaod  Tr]q  Ilavxdvaaaac; 
axTi  OtXi7r7Cid5a,”  AXAE  29  (2008),  pp.  81-6, 

8.  M.  Acheimastou-Potamianou,  “H  KxixopiKf|  Ilapdaxaari  Tr\q  Ayiaq 
IlapaaKeufiq  axo  MovoS^xpi  Vf]q  HTisipou  (1414),”  AXAE  24  (2003),  pp.  231^1. 
For  the  dedicatory  inscription,  see:  Ch.  Stavrakos,  “The  Donor  Inscriptions  of  Panagia 
Molybdoskepastos  and  Saint  Paraskevi  of  Vikos  in  Epirus,”  Proceedings  of  the 
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pnernational  Symposium  Dedicated  to  the  Centennial  of  the  Dn  Vassil  Harakuiov, 
Held  in  Shumen  on  September  the  I3th-I5tln  2007  (Siuimen,  20t)8)  pp.  253-8. 

9.  On  provincial  aiisiocracy,  see:  J.  C.  Chcyiiet*  “The  Byzantine  Aristocracy  in 
the  I0th“l2th  centuries,”  in  The  Byzantine  Aristae  racy  and  the  Military  fund  ion 
(Aldershot,  2006),  pp.  21-4. 

10.  Kaiopissi-Veni,  Dedicatory,  pp.  41-2,  54-5;  D.  Giannoulis,  0/  rotxoypatpie^ 

nor  Bv(avnv<hv  pvfpwUov  vjq  Apmq  mm  xpv  TtepiaSo  too  AeoTtordwo  rpg  fftccipou 
(Inannina,  2010),  pp.  321-2;  B.  Papadopoulou,  //  A  pm  mtm  Mvtuittia  rpq 

(Athens,  2002),  pp.  1 18-25.  For  ihc  wall  paintings  of  the  chnrch  with  the  previous 
bibliography,  sec:  Cli.  Konsiantinidi,  “11  ©eotdKOC  to.;  aKpvn  xou  Mapxupiou  pe  xt^ 
Kpot-atcoviaet^;  Kai  o  MeXiapdi;  axiiv  aij/lSa  xriq  KbKKivrn;  navayi6<;  axiiv  Kdvixaa  ” 

29  (2008),  pp.  87-100. 

1 1 .  Many  reseai'chers  have  studied  tfic  lifestyle  of  Byzantine  women  and  aiieniplctl 
to  dehne  their  role  and  status  in  Byzantine  society  as  well  as  the  peitaining  ideology, 
A.  Laiou,  “The  role  of  women  in  Byzantine  society”  JOB  31/1  (1981),  pp.  233-60; 
L  Garland,  “The  life  and  the  ideology  of  Byzantine  women:  A  further  note  of  con¬ 
ventions  of  behavior  and  social  reality  as  reflected  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  century 
historical  sources,”  Bymnthn  58  (1988),  pp.  361-93;  eadem,  Byzantine  Empresses: 
Women  and  Power  in  BymntiumAJX  527^1204  (London-New  York,  1999);  B.  Hill, 
Imperial  Women  in  Byzantium  I025-J204:  Power,  Patronage  and  Ideology  (New 
York,  1999);  A,  Laiou,  “Women  in  the  history  of  By/amium”  in  L  Kalavrezou  (cd.), 
Byzantine  Women  and  Their  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.— New  Heaven^London,  2003), 
pp,  23-32;  J.  CL  Cheynei,  “Le  lAle  des  femmes  dans  I"  aristocraUc  d'  apr^s  les 
sceaux”  in  Melanges  K  Sandtmskaya  (St.  Petersburg,  2004),  pp.  30-49. 

12.  As  illustrated  in  the  representations  of  the  ladies  in  the  entourage  of  1  lieodora 
in  San  Vitale,  Parani,  Reconstructing,  p.  73.  For  the  appearance  ol  Theodoia  and  the 
fashion  of  the  early  Byzantine  period,  see:  A,  McClanan,  Representations  of  Eatly 
Byzxtntines  Empresses:  Image  and  Empire  (New  York,  2002),  pp.  121—98. 

13.  Two  impressive  luxurious  mantles  are  worn  by  Anna,  the  wife  of  the  founder 
of  St.  Nikolaos  Kasmtzes,  and  Anna  Radiiii  at  Sts.  Anargyrai  in  Kastoria.  See: 
Drakopoulou,  Kaaropta,  pp.  32-3,  Another  type  ol  mantle,  shortci  and  lightei,  is 
worn  by  a  female  flgure  in  the  manuscript  Koutloumousiou  60  that  is  dated  belom 
\  169;  Parani,  Reconstructing,  p.  74.  We  noticed  yet  another  type  of  the  mantle  in  Pan- 
agia  Phorbiotissa  in  Asinou  in  Cypixis.  The  Irescos  date  to  1 105/6  and  were  repainted 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century;  Stylianou,  Painted  Churches,  pp.  1 15-7, 

fig.  57. 

14.  The  donor  portraits  in  Kastoria  corroborate  the  known  evidences  for  the  close 
connections  of  aristocracy  of  the  “periphery”  with  the  capital;  Panagiotidi,  Kaaxopid, 
pp.  159-61, 

15.  Maria  Acropolites,  the  wife  of  Constantine,  is  depicted  in  a  similar  outfit  on 
a  late-thirteenth-century  icon  of  the  Virgin  Hodegetria:  SevCenco,  Donors,  p,  161, 

16.  The  lieaddresses  in  the  late  Byzantine  period  can  be  divided  into  three  broad 
groups:  fabric  headdresses,  hats,  and  crowns.  Fabric  headdresses  that  consisted  of  a 
kcrciiief  wrapped  around  the  head  appear  to  be  the  most  common  in  the  Middle  and 
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the  Late  Byzantine  periods,  although  the  potential  for  variation  in  the  appearance  was 
enormous.  During  the  Middle  Byzantine  period  kerchiefs  were  wound  around  the 
head  and  the  neck  sometimes  leaving  the  hair  uncovered  at  the  sides.  Two  of  these 
variations  are  worn  by  Anna  and  St.  Barbara  in  St.  Nikolas  Kasnitzes  in  Kastoria. 
Anna’s  kerchief  resembles  a  turban  and  has  one  fringed  end  coming  down  her  left 
shoulder.  In  contrast,  the  kerchief  of  the  saint  is  wound  around  the  head  and  does  not 
hide  the  hair. 

17.  It  is  very  interesting  that  in  some  cases  starting  with  the  twelfth  century  the 
headdresses  bear  the  characteristics  of  the  local  tradition.  In  fact,  the  headdress  of 
Anna  Radiiii  in  Kastoria  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era:  A  signilicaiU  part  of  her 
headdress  is  actually  the  false  dyed  blonde  hair,  perhaps  from  lamb  wool,  that  hangs 
down  and  Iranies  her  lace.  Wc  should  undcriine  that  in  these  regions  the  women 
in  traditional  clothes  still  use  false  hair.  In  Pogoni  for  instance  on  their  wedding 
day  the  women  put  on  false  hah;  usually  dyed  red;  see,  in  general,  M.  Emmanuel, 
^’Hairstyles  and  Flcaddresscs  of  Empresses,  Princesses  and  Ladies  of  the  Aristocracy 
in  Byzantium”  AXAE  17  { 1993-1994),  pp.  1 13~20. 

18.  Prosopographishes  Lexicon  der  Palaiologenzeit  11  (Vienna,  1991),  no.  27951. 

19.  From  the  thirteenth  century  the  men,  whether  officials  or  aristocrats,  are 
shown  wearing  the  caftan-like  garment  either  on  its  own  or  under  a  mantle.  Parani, 
Reconstructing,  p.  58  with  examples.  Judging  by  the  representations  from  the 
twelfth  century,  the  aristocratic  male  garments  have  shorter  sleeves.  The  end  of  the 
sleeves  and  the  borders  are  decorated  with  golden  details.  That  outfit  is  attested 
with  certainty  in  the  portrait  of  John,  son  of  Theodore  Lemniotes  in  Kastoria, 
represented  on  the  second  fresco  layer  in  the  church  Anargyroi  in  Kastoria  (1180), 
P.  Pelekanides  and  M.  Chatzidakis,  Kaaropid,  p.  43,  fig  20;  Parani,  Reconstructing 
pp.  57-8. 

20.  Giannoulis,  Apia,  p.  321;  Parani,  Reconstructing,  p.  341. 

21.  About  the  representations  of  church  buildings  on  donors’  poitiait  and  in  gen^ 
eral,  see:  C.  Marinkovid,  ’’Church  Patrons— a  representation  of  mock-up  or'  church? 
Treatise  on  architeciural  tcrniinology  related  to  representations  in  portraits  of  church 
patrons,  Zograf  36  (2006),  pp.  119—31;  eadem,  “Principles  of  Representations  of 
the  Founder’s  (ktetor's)  Architecture  in  Serbian  Medieval  and  Byzantine  Art”  in  M. 
Angar  and  C.  Sode  (eds.),  Serbia  and  Byzantium:  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  Held  on  15  December  2008  at  the  University  of  Cologne  (Frankfurt 
2013),  pp.  57-74. 

22.  PLP  11,  no.  27952. 

23.  Giannoulis,  Apxa,  p.  322. 

24.  As  a  rule,  the  caftans  were  worn  with  a  belt:  Parani,  Reconst rHcting,  p.  59. 

25.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  other  examples  of  donor  portraits  from  that  period. 
Important  information  could  be  obtained  from  the  paintings  in  the  cliurch  of  the 
Archangels  in  Kostaniani,  but  without  a  dedicatory  representation.  For  the  church  and 
the  frescos,  see:  A.  Babuin,  “La  decora/Jone  ad  alTresco  della  chiesa  degli  Archangeli 
a  Kostaniani  in  Epiro,  A.  Rigo,  A.  Babu  in,  and  M.  Trizio  (eds.),  Vie  per  Bisanzio,  Atti 
del  Vii  Congi-esso  nazionale  deii'Assodazione  luiliana  di  Studi  Bizantini  (Venezia, 
25-28  navemhre  2009)  (Bari ,  20 1 3 ),  pp.  395-4 1 4. 
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26.  This  phenomenon  has  been  identified  in  other  regions;  see  Panagiotidi, 

Katnopm,  p.  160;  Siylianou,  Painted  Churches,  p.  117. 

27*  The  representation  of  donor  and  his  family  is  situated  at  the  noitli  wail; 
Achcimasiou-Potamianou,  Kxnopm)  Ilapdaramf.  pp.  231-42;  M,  Acheimasiou- 
Potaniianou,  “OiToixoypatpteq  xi]<;  povf|^;  BIkou  oto  Movo6^rpt  Hiteipou  ”  DySao 
yupTxdmo  //n^avrnv/c  pcraPDCavxfVfjg  apxaiokoylag  Kai  (Athens,  1988), 

pp.  29-30. 

28.  The  frescoes  survive  in  good  condition;  see  E  VocoLOpoulos,  “Bu^avxivd  Kat 
MsoaaiowiKd  Mvripeia  HTreipou,  AiiTiKb  Zaybpi.”  ApxrxdoytKOv  AeXxlov  21  (1966), 
pp.  304-5;  A.  Tourta,  Oi  Naoi  tou  Afwo  NiKoXdtm  axt)  Bixm  Kat  ton  Aylov  Mrjvd  axo 

MovoSsvSpi  (Athens,  1991),  p.  29. 

29.  Stavrakos,  Donor  Inscriptions,  pp.  253-4. 

30.  PLP  4  (Vienna,  1980),  no.  7698;  Stavrakos,  Donor  Inscriptions,  p.  254; 
Acheimastou-Potamianou,  KxixopiKfi  napdaxaarj,  pp.  235-6.  For  the  honorable  titles 
Ie)  the  Slate  of  Epirus,  see:  A.  Stavridou— Zatraka,  “H  Kotvtovict  Tr[(^  HjEetpon  oto 
Kpdxog  TOt)  0.  AofiKa”  in  E.  Chryssos  (cd,),  IIpataiKd  AicBvoitq  EupKomon  yia  xo 
Aeawordro  jfjg  Hregipou,  A  pm  /99t)(Aita,  1992),  pp.  3l3“-33. 

31.  The  hierarchical  prioritizing  is  used  in  donor  depictions  to  indicate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  the  jxditical  roles  of  the  rigiircs;  D.  Vojvodi6,  “Ihe  Image  o)  Secular 
and  Spiritual  authorities  in  Serbian  Medieval  Art,"  Zhoniik  Matice  Srpske  38  (2010), 
pp.  35-78. 

32.  In  the  donor  inscription  he  is  mentioned  as  '‘evyeveaxaxog/'  whereas 
in  the  accompanying  inscriptions  on  the  fresco  painting  he  is  designated  as 
‘^Kav£uy€vk(natog**'t  Stavrakos,  Donor  Inscriptions,  p.  255. 

33.  The  name  of  ins  daughter  does  not  survive  but  it  must  be  Paraskevi  because 
her  txiher  dedicates  the  church  to  the  homonymous  saint:  npdq  (rojxrjpiav  xfjq  Ovyaxpog 
avxov,  ijxig  Kai  epovaaev  xd  npcbxov  evxavOa,  Acheimastou-Potamianou,  Kxixopmn 
napdaxaerr},  p.  234  n.  17. 

34.  M.  Acheimastou-Potamianou  has  read  the  title  “euyeveaTdxri.”  Ch.  Stavrakos 
notes  that  because  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line  have  been  destroyed,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  title  is  “TiaveuyevfioxdxTi";  Stavrakos,  Donor  Inscriptions,  p.  255. 

35.  About  the  significance  of  the  tide  “vraveuyeveaTaxo;,"  the  differentiation 
between  the  donor  inscription  and  the  lainily  name  “Therianos,  see:  Stavrakos, 
Donor  Inscriptions,  pp.  255-6. 

36.  Acheimastou-Potamianou,  Kxixopucp  napdaxaarj,  p.  239  n.  42.  Maria  Angelina 
Doukaina  Paleologina,  as  Potamianou  had  observed,  wears  a  robe  full  of  buttons  in  a 
leaf  of  the  diptych  of  Meteora.  For  this  diptych  see  M.  Chatzidakis  and  D.  Sofianos, 
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My  most  recent  investigations  of  the  Byzantine  and  post-Byzantine  monu¬ 
ments  of  Epirus  brought  me  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dorm  it  ion  of  the  Virgin 
(Tiieotokos  Molybdoskepasios)  close  to  the  Greck-Albaiiian  borders  on  the 
plain  of  Kouilsa,  in  what  is  today  the  Greek  part  ol  the  lormcr  tegion  ol 

Pogoniane. 

The  monastery  is  located  in  an  area  of  exceptional  natural  beauty, 
twenty-two  kilometers  west  of  the  modern  town  of  Koniisa.  fifty  kilometers 
northwest  of  loannina  on  the  eastern  loothills  ol  the  mountain  Douskon 
(Nemergka  moimtain  range,  Mcrope  today),  only  400  meters  from  the  Greek- 
Albanian  border.  The  katholikon  is  unique  both  from  the  architectural  pei- 
spective  and  because  its  decorative  wall  paintings  are  thus  far  unpublished. 

It  is  a  unique  monument  not  only  for  the  region  of  Pogoniane,  but  for  Epirus 
as  well.  According  to  the  donor  inscription  (early  sixteenth  century),  this 
monument  erected  in  an  area  so  remote  and  neglected  by  the  adniiiiistratiosi 
headquarters  of  the  Byzantine  State,  that  is,  Constantinople,  became  during 
the  seventh  century  an  object  of  imperial  interest.  The  interest  was  so  great 
that  the  emperor  Constantine  IV  himself  chose  to  erect  a  monasteiy  heie. 

To  date,  no  other  archaeological  findings  or  any  other  testimonies  have 
taken  note  or  confirmed  this  interpretation  of  this  inscription.  However,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  at  the  lime  the  truth fnlncss  of  the  story  Lhat  emphasized 
the  connection  of  this  region  with  Constantinople  was  taken  for  granted  and 
a  ptrrtrait  of  the  emperor  as  the  founder  of  the  monastery  was  painted  on  tiic 
outer  west  wall  of  the  katholikon.  This  example  was  followed  by  other  mon¬ 
asteries  of  Epirus  and  thus  became  a  tradition  allributed  to  more  monasteries 
during  the  reign  of  this  parLicuiar  emperor.  In  the  eighteenth  century  appetus 
the  XfioviKOvziJg  ncoywvtavilg,  the  first  written  testimony  of  the  legend  in 
its  complete  form,  similar  but  much  more  detailed  narrative  in  comparison 
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Figure  6.1  The  eastern  part  of  the  katho/ikon  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin  (Theotokos  Molybdoskepastos).  Source:  Photo  provided  by  author. 


to  other  patriographic  writings  of  other  monastic  centers  of  the  early  post- 
Byzantine  period.^ 

In  a  recent  book  I  have  studied  in  detail  the  donor  inscriptions  of  this 
monastery  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  of  the  nearby  monasteries  in  the  wider 
region  of  Dipalitsa/Molybdoskepaslos.**  According  to  the  donor  inscription  of 
the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (Theotokos  Molybdoskepastos)  monastery,  dated 
December  1,  1521/22,  two  earlier  renovations  of  the  monastery  predated  the 
current  one.  The  information  from  the  donor  inscription  spans  two  different 
time  periods.  Emperor  Constantine  TV  is  mentioned  first  {as  MKcoycovaToq 
instead  of  the  correct  IlcoycDvdTOQy  in  order  to  match  his  cognomen  to  the 
name  of  the  residents  of  the  region,  that  is,  MKCoycoviOLvixdi),^  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription  along  the  outer  western  wall  of  the 
katholikon:  the  two  earlier  donors  are  depicted,  one  of  which  is  the  founder 
Constantine  IV.  This  inscription  is  slightly  older  than  the  one  located  inside 
the  katholikon  and  dates  back  to  the  May  9,  1521/22.^  No  excavations  of  the 
foundation  of  the  katholikon  have  taken  place  and  therefore  an  early  dating 
for  the  construction  of  the  church,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  IV 
(668^85),  cannot  be  confirmed  by  architectural  data.  The  earliest  dating, 
according  to  present  data,  places  the  erection  of  the  katholikon  somewhere 
around  1300  or,  at  the  latest,  in  the  1310s  and  1320s.^ 

Besides  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (Theotokos  Molyb¬ 
doskepastos)  there  are  other  monuments  in  the  wider  region  of  Konitsa 
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FiKure  6.2  The  western  part  of  the  katholikon  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin  (Theotokos  Molybdoskepastos).  Source:  Photo  provided  by  aut  or. 
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Figure  6.3  The  Monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (Theotokos  Molybdoskepastos). 

Source:  Photo  provided  by  author. 


that  were,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
IV.  However,  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (Theotokos 
Molybdoskepastos)  is  the  only  case  in  which  this  tradition  is  reflected  in  a 
donor  inscription  and  in  a  fresco  portrait  of  this  emperor  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  monastery’s  katholikon. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  monastery  lies  the  Mesogephyra,  an  archaeologi¬ 
cal  site  of  the  Roman  times,®  whose  crumbling  bridge  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buili  by  Constantine  IV.  Tradition  ha.s  it  that  the  monastery  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Emperor  Constantine  IV  on  his  return  from  his  alleged  campaign 
in  Sicily,  supported  by  another  local  belief  that  the  erection  of  bridges  would 
facilitate  the  passing  of  his  troops  through  the  region.  My  firm  belief  is  that 
the  bridge  linked  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  can  be  identified  with  the  one  in 
Mesogephyra.  The  presence  of  the  Roman  architectural  remnants  and.  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  tonification  strengthens  the  hypothesis  of  that  the  imperial  tioops 
were  passing  through  this  area.  The  information  provided  by  the  dating  of  the 
relies  makes  this  tradition  plausible.'^ 

The  next  church  that  tradition  ties  to  the  emperor  Constantine  IV  is  the 
church  of  the  Transfiguration  of  the  Savior  at  Kledonia.  The  church  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  the  Savior  at  Kledonia  is  a  monument  from  the  thirteenth 
or  the  fourteenth  century'”  that  assumed  the  form  it  has  today  during  the 
late  Byzantine  era.  The  initial  Byzantine  church  was  bigger  than  the  later 
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Byzantine  renovation  preserved  to  this  day.  Oral  tradition  connects  the  erec- 

tion  of  the  church  with  the  Emperor  Constantine  IV." 

The  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin'^  is  situated  in  the  village 
Zerma  (now  Plagia),  close  to  the  old  national  road  between  Konitsa  and 
Kozane.  According  to  tradition,  this  monastery  was  erected  by  Emperor 
Constantine  IV  in  679.  The  tradition  also  describes  how  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  landslide  many  years  later.  Thus,  it  was  built  anew  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  its  current  location,  on  a  plateau  elevated  two  hundred 
meters  in  comparison  to  the  previous  location.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  monastery  was  renovated  once  again,  according  to  the  same  tradition.'®  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  oral  tradition  regarding  the  case  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  at  Zerma  has  an  almost  identical  pattern  to  the 
one  pertaining  to  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  (Theotokos 
Molybdoskepastos):  The  monastery  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
rV;  it  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt- at  an  earlier  time;  a  second,  more  recent 
renovation  followed. 

To  the  northwest  of  Gjirokastra  (Argyrokastron)  in  modern  Albania,'  ne^ 
the  villages  Gardiki,  Maskolouri,  Choumelitsa,  Plesati,  and  Progge  there  is 
an  abandoned  monastery  devoted  to  Saint  Nikolaos.'®  This  monastery  is  also 
known  as  the  monastery  of  Ypseles  Petras  (Monastery  of  the  High  Rock)  or 
the  monastery  of  Tsepou.  Tradition  provides  us  with  two  versions  regarding 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery.  According  to  the  first  version,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  was  the  Emperor  Justinian  I  (527-565).  According  to  the  second 
version,  the  monastery  of  Tsepou  was  founded  by  Emperor  Constantine  IV 
and  after  its  destruction  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Andronikos  I  Komnenos 
(1183-1185).  However,  the  inscriptions  of  the  monastery  (from  the  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century)  make  no  mention  of  the  aforementioned  emperors. 

In  the  village  Liaskobetsi  (now  Leptokarya,  in  the  region  of  the  Central 
Zagori)*’  there  is  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  Saints  Constantine  and  Helena. 
According  to  tradition,  there  was  an  siKovia/ua^*  in  the  same  place  the  church 
stands  today,  built  as  a  reminder  of  Constantine  IV’ s  passing  through  the  area 
with  his  troops  during  his  return  from  Illyricum.  A  more  recent  marble  plate 
informs  us  that  during  the  twentieth  century  the  erndviaiia  was  tom  down 
and  in  its  place  this  particular  church  was  built.  Prior  to  the  church  s  erection 
this  site  was  called  “orov  Kavaxavzivo"  (=  to  Constantine),  while  today  it  is 
called  “arovAi  Kcovaravnvo”  (=  to  Saint  Constantine).'® 

According  to  its  donor  inscription,  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the 
Virgin  (or  monastery  of  Boutsas),  close  to  the  village  of  Grebeniti  in  the 
region  of  the  Eastern  Zagori,  is  also  founded  by  Emperor  Constantine  IV .  The 
inscription  (dating  from  1680)^”  provides  the  information  that  the  founder  of 
this  monastery  was  also  the  emperor  Conslanlinc  IV,  in  this  case  mentioned 
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Many  other  monasteries  in  Epirus  are  by  tradition  linked  to  the  capital  of 
the  Empire:  to  Byzantine  emperors,  members  of  imperial  families,  or  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of 
Rogkobou,  which  is  situated  between  the  villages  Kapesovo  and  Tsepelovo 
is  hnked  to  Poulcheria,  the  sister  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Roman  III 
Argyros  (1028-1034).  The  monastery  is  dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  John 
Prodromos.  According  to  the  donor  inscription,  the  destroyed  monastery  was 
rebuilt  in  1749  by  the  monk  Christodoulos  from  the  village  Loupsiko  (now 
Lykorrache)."^  Poulcheria  lived  between  965  and  1034.  During  the  reign 
of  emperor  Basil  II  she  married  Basil  Skleros,  son  of  Roman  Skleros  and 
grandson  of  Bardas  Skleros.  During  her  brother’s  reign  she  obtained  great 
political  influence  and  was  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  empress  Zoe.  As 

a  result,  she  and  her  husband  were  later  exiled,  accused  of  participating  in  a 
conspiracy.^^ 

The  monastery  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  in  Kabasila  of  Konitsa  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexios  Kabasilas,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Andronikos 
II  Palaiologos  (1282-1328).^'*  It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  this  case  there  is  an 
attempt  to  link  the  toponym  to  the  etymologically  similar  name  of  the  mon¬ 
astery’s  founder.  This  is  not  the  only  case  where  the  toponym  is  similar  to  the 
name  of  founder  of  the  monastery. 

The  monastery  of  the  Hypapante  is  situated  in  southern  Albania,  close 
to  the  beach  of  Drymades  and  sixty  kilometers  from  the  Greek-Albanian 
border.  The  tradition  claims  that  it  was  founded  by  Anna  Komnene  (1083- 
ca.  1553/5),  who  used  the  monastery  and  its  baths  as  a  resort  for  her  vacation. 
These  particular  baths  were,  again  according  to  tradition,  built  by  emperor 
Justinian  I  in  order  to  rest  his  troops  returning  from  or  preparing  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  West.  The  story  about  the  usage  of  the  monastery’s  facilities 
as  a  station  for  the  troops  implies  a  frequent  if  not  a  mandatory  passing  of 
the  troops  through  this  monastery.  I.  Chouliaras  connects  this  monastery  to 
the  not  precisely  dated,  sixteenth-century  monuments  in  the  region.  A  part  of 
the  decoration  along  the  northern  and  the  southern  wall  of  the  main  church 
with  full-length  depictions  of  saints  on  horseback  is  attributed  to  the  painter 
Nikolaos,^^  son  of  Onouphrios.^® 

Tradition  links  indirectly  the  monastery  of  Hagios  Athanasios  of  Politsiane^^ 
to  the  emperor  Justinian  I.  It  is,  however,  well  established  that  the  monas¬ 
tery  was  built  in  1080  as  a  metochion  of  the  monastery  Panagia  of  Pera  (or 
Mprodetsi  of  Politsiane).  Another  recorded  tradition  informs  that  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Panagia  of  Pera  was  built  by  a  Byzantine  princess  named  Anna  in  the 
seventh  century.^* 

The  monastery  of  Hagios  Nikolaos  of  Mesopotamon  (southwest  of 
Delbino)  is  according  to  tradition  a  foundation  of  Emperor  Constantine  I, 
built  in  306  and  rebuilt  in  1043  by  Emperor  Constantine  IX  Monomachos.^^ 
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The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  or 
Panagia  Soronia  (or  Saronia)  is  connected,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to 
the  emperor  Theodosius  I  (379-395).  Tradition  states  that  during  the  same 
period  Saint  Donatos  lived  in  the  monastery  and  that  the  saint  managed  to 
kill  a  great  man-eating  dragon  that  would  not  let  people  get  the  water  from  a 
nearby  spring.^® 

The  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  of  Rabenia  close  to  the 
village  Gorantzi  was  according  to  tradition  founded  by  Emperor  Justinian 
I  on  top  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  altar.^^  An  inscription  on  the  apse 
of  the  katholikon  dates  from  1620/21.  The  rest  of  the  church’s  walls  were 
painted  in  two  phases:  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century  and  during  the  1770s 
by  the  painters  Michael  and  Constantine  from  Linotopi,  and  by  loannes  from 
Grammos,  respectively.^^ 

The  monastery  of  Prophet  Elias  in  Stegopole  of  Liountze^^  is  also  linked 
to  Justinian  L  The  main  church  was  painted  by  the  painters  Constantine  and 
Nikolaos  from  Linotopi  in  IbSS^”  and  the  narthex  in  1671  by  the  brothers 
Demetrios  and  Georgios  from  Grammos. 

Another  monastery  whose  foundation  the  tradition  ascribes  to  Emperor 
Justinian  I  is  the  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  of  Dryano,  situated 
in  the  region  of  Dropulli.’^  This  tradition  is  also  attested  to  in  a  patriarchal 
letter  of  the  eighteenth  century.^^ 

Regarding  the  monasterry  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  of  Zonaria  or 
Kakiomenou  close  to  the  village  Katouna  of  Dropulli,^*  the  monastery  of  the 
Dormition  of  the  Virgin  of  Dibrobounion  (or  Stylou  and  Dirbes),^^  and  the 
monastery  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  of  Doubiane'*®  (or  monastery  of  Hagia 
loulitta)  the  tradition  vaguely  states  that  they  were  built  during  the  reign  of 
the  Komnenian  dynasty  (1081-1185). 

The  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  at  Bigla  of  Arta  (or  monas¬ 
tery  of  Rodia)  is  a  distinct  case  and  was  founded  according  to  tradition  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor  loannes  Tzimiskes  (969-976).^*' 

The  monastery  of  Panagia  of  Blachemai  in  Parga  appears  according  to 
tradition  to  have  been  founded  by  Byzantine  colonists  who  settled  in  the 
region  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century.'*^  Preserved  to  this  day,  the  monastery 
(especially  its  belfry)  is  dated  to  the  eighteenth  century.'*^ 

The  monastery  of  the  Dormition  of  the  Virgin  or  monastery  of  Ragiou 
appears  to  have  been  built  either  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Komnenos  (1 143-1180)  or  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Emperor 
Michael  VIII  Palaiologos  (1261-1282).““ 

The  monastery  of  Hagios  Georgios  of  Kamytsiane  owes  its  name,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  to  a  Byzantine  general  named  Basileios  Kamytses,  who 
apparently  built  a  town  after  the  destruction  of  Bouthrint  by  the  Goths  in 
vicinity  to  the  modem  village  of  Tsamantas.“^ 
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The  monastery  of  Hagia  Paraskevi  in  Monodendri  was  built  according  to 
tradition  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  hermits  that  resided  in  the  nearby 
caves,  and  it  represents  another  distinct  case. 

The  disciples  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul'^  according  to  tradition  have 
operated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Transfiguration  in  Plakote  (Thesprotia).  This 
tradition  is  unique  for  the  monasteries  of  Epirus  since  it  is  not  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  monastery  but  to  the  presence  of  the  Apostles’  disciples 
in  an  already  existent  foundation. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  all  the  traditions  regarding  monasteries  in 
Epirus  link  those  buildings  to  the  Byzantine  past.  It  is  quite  understandable  that 
the  local  Christian  population  sought  connections  to  the  Christian  Byzantine 
Empire  and  its  center,  but  their  aspirations  had  a  practical  side  to  them  as  well. 
Through  direct  connection  with  Constantinople  and  Byzantine  Emperors,  local 
and  regional  Christian  monuments  received  much  greater  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  both  as  religious  centers  and  places  of  pilgrimage,'*’  compared 
to  other  monasteries  that  could  not  pride  themselves  with  the  imperial  or 
Byzantine  background.  It  has  little  significance  that  the  majority  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  presented  above  date  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that 
is,  from  the  first  centuries  after  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Balkans. 
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Chapter  7 

Studenica  and  the  Life  Giving  Tree 

Jelena  Erdeljan 


This  chapter,  focused  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  presence  and  modes  of 
(re)presentalion  of  the  topic  of  the  Life  Giving  Tree  in  Studenica.  is  one  ol  a 
series  of  texts  published  by  the  author  and  aimed  at  contiibuling  to  a  genet al 
reassessment  of  the  political  context,  purpose,  lunclion.  and  visual  identity 
of  Studenica — a  landmark  monument  of  Nemanide  Serbia  founded,  built  and 
decorated  with  frescoes  in  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  the  first 
fall  of  Constantinople.'  A  unique  phenomenon  in  the  visual  culture  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  high  Middle  Ages  and  Stefan  Nemanja’s  major  foundation  m 
Serbia,  its  founding  and  visual  fashioning  marked  the  height  of  his  political 
career,'  the  turning  point  in  both  his  personal  life  and  on  the  general  path  of 
history  of  his  state  and  dynasty.  As  such,  and  with  the  subsequent  shaping  of 
this  locus  as  the  center  of  dynastic  cult  of  Stefan  Nemanja,  this  endowment 
of  his  remained  one  with  deepest  impact  in  Serbian  visual  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  beyond.  This  chapter  is,  therefore,  aimed  at  tracing  the  trajectories 
of  research  and  presenting  questions,  in  this  case  those  regarding  the  issue  of 
Studenica  and  the  Life  Giving  Tree,  to  be  investigated  in  greater  detail  in  the 

future,  rather  than  any  conclusive  remarks.^ 

The  topos  and  visual  motif  of  the  Life  Giving  Tree  in  Studenica  is  ubiq¬ 
uitous  and  striking.  One  may  freely  say  that  it  is  the  defining  element  of  the 
sacral  and,  accordingly,  visual  identity  of  its  katholikon  church  of  the  Virgin, 
dedicated  to  the  feast  of  the  Dormition.  Moreover,  the  topic  of  the  Life 
Giving  Tree  is  prcscnl  and  expressed  there  in  its  multiple  hypostases,  present¬ 
ing,  thus,  the  story  of  the  Holy'  Wood  of  the  Life  Giving  Cross  through  which 
earthly  and  heavenly  paradise  are  (rc)united  into  one. 

Most  conspicuous,  and  investigated  most  thoroughly  to  this  day  in  histo¬ 
riography,  is  the  body  of  the  Holy  Cross  present  in  relic  and  through  vicari¬ 
ous  visibility,  that  is,  iconic  presence  materialized  and  activated  through 
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the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  that  dominates  practically  the  entire  western 
wall  of  the  naos,^  Less  studied,  however,  is  the  presence  in  the  liturgical, 
performative,  spatial,  and  visual  definition  of  Studenica  of  elements  of  the 
Legend  of  Holy  Wood,  of  the  phases  in  the  history  of  the  wood  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  that  is,  of  the  Life-Giving  Tree,''  which  are  crucially  significant  and 
thus  spatially  and  visually  strategically  positioned  within  the  body  of  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  Evergetis.  This  so  far  neglected  issue,  is  in  our  opinion 
highly  significant  given  both  the  generic  relation  between  the  Holy  Cross 
and  the  Life  Giving  Tree  and  the  employ  of  both  the  topic  and  the  actual 
relic  of  the  cross  itself  in  contemporaneous  rhetoric,  politics,  and  policies 
of  the  Byzantine  church  and  state^ — not  only  generally,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Zeitgeist  surrounding  the  first  fall  of  Constantinople  and  change 
in  world  order,  but  also  more  particularly  in  the  theological  and  politi¬ 
cal  thought,  church  and  state  policy,  of  Stefan  Nemanja  and  St.  Sava  the 
Serbian,  first  and  foremost,  as  the  key  ideologue  of  the  Nemanide  dynastic 
program.'^ 

Of  the  presence  of  the  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Studenica  we  learn  from 
written  sources,  the  Vita  of  Symeon  Nemanja  composed  by  his  son  Stefan 
the  First-Crowned.  The  advent  to  this  holy  place  of  a  particle  of  the  Holy 
Wood,  incorporated  into  a  personal  pectoral,  is  dated  to  1198,  dispatched 
from  Mt.  Athos  to  Studenica  by  Nemanja  and,  in  the  words  of  Stefan  the 
First-Crowned,  reposited  in  a  “place  already  prepared  for  it”  in  the  church  of 
the  Virgin.  Studenica,  thus,  effectively  became  a  reliquary  and  a  place  of  cult 
of  the  Holy  Cross.’ 

The  origin  and  provenance  of  this  relic  in  Nemanja’s  possesion  is  one 
of  many  issues  deserving  further  investigation  and  lacking  in  attention  in 
existing  historiography.  Its  imperial  nature  indicates  its  imperial  origins, 
by  all  means.  Exactly  when  and  how  this  precious  piece  of  Holy  Wood 
came  into  Nemanja’s  possesion  remains  uncharted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
implication  and  political  function  of  the  relic  viewed  against  the  broader 
backdrop  of  the  given  historical  circumstances  of  the  Komnenian  period  in 
the  Byzantine  Commonwealth,  including  Nemanide  Serbia,  has  received 
noted  scholarly  attention.®  Entwined  with  such  dynastic  agency,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  power  versus  the  Bogumil  heretics,  in  Studenica  the  relic  of 
the  Holy  Cross  was  also  a  vehicle  of  confirmation  of  this  locus  sanctus  as 
a  tower  of  True  Faith.® 

In  vicarious  presence,  that  is,  iconic  presence,  the  (relic  of  the)  Cross  has 
always  been  present  through  the  majestic  Crucifixion  on  the  western  wall  of 
the  naos.  The  agency  of  this  image,  as  of  all  images,  was  multiple  because, 
and  especially  so  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  (and  still  is)  no  pure  visual- 
ity.  The  Crucifixion,  an  emblem  of  salvation,  redemption,  and  victory  over 
sin,  evoked  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  the  ritual  and  chants  of  the  Liturgy, 
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hymns  and  prayers,  as  well  as  popular  beliefs  and  magical  incantations  and 
prophylactic  uses  of  amulets  with  supplicatory  addresses  to  the  Holy  Wood 
and  small  crosses  worn  on  the  bodies  of  the  faithful."^ 

The  Crucifixion,  representing  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  is,  of  course, 
intrinsically  related  to  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation.  This  idea  was  elaborated 
in  sophisticated  terms  by  iconophile  theologians  such  as  John  of  Damascus 
and  Theodore  Studite,  who  points  out,  in  the  second  homily  on  the  Adoration 
of  the  Cross,  that  whatever  power  resides  in  the  type  or  sign  of  the  cross,  so 
much  more  must  exist  in  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ.  The  Crucifixion 
has  unsurpassed  eucharistic  significance  and  assumes  therefore,  as  has  rightly 
been  pointed  out  in  historiography,  a  prominent  place  in  the  programs  of 
churches  at  the  time  of  Christological  disputes  of  the  Komnenian  period,*^ 
when  the  emperor  Manuel  I,  whose  identity  was  carefully  structured  in  court 
rhetoric  of  Eusthatios  of  Thessalonike  as  that  of  both  alter  Christos  and  rex 
imago  Dei,  as  well  as  eisoapostolos,  himself  presided  over  trials  of  apostates 
or  heretics  of  all  kinds,  including  Bogumils.'® 

These  same  qualities  of  guardian  and  instructor  of  Orthodoxy  are  also,  and 
quite  logically  given  the  position  and  task  of  Nemanja  within  the  Komnenian 
hierarchy  and  Byzantine  state  and  church  administration  in  the  Balkans  in  the 
days  of  Manuel  I,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  iheii  relation,  highly  piomineni  in 
constructing  the  image  of  Nemanja  as  an  ideal  Chiistian  lulei  in  hagiogiaphy, 
in  the  Vita  composed  as  the  introductory  part  ot  the  lypikon  of  Studenica 
by  his  son,  St.  Sava.  “For  what  shall  wc  call  him?  A  ruler  and  an  instruc¬ 
tor.  at  that?  For  he  had  fortified  and  instilled  reason  into  the  hearts  of  all 
and  instructed  us  in  the  ways  ol  keeping  the  tine  laith  in  God  in  the  manner 
of  orthodox  Christians.  This  piety  he  had  shown  first  himself,  and  had  then 
instructed  the  others,  sanctified  churches,  raised  monasteries."  In  addressing 
his  people,  his  descendents  and  his  lords,  Nemanja  pointed  out.  And  all  of 
you,  as  well  as  my  children,  I  nourished  you  to  this  day,  and  thought  you  to 

keep  the  true  faith _ And  they  wept  and  said  unto  him;  Leave  us  not,  oh 

Sire,  lor  you  have  sanctified  us  and  instructed  us  and  enlightened  us.  oh  good 
shephard.  one  who  gives  up  his  soul  for  his  llock  (Jn.  10,  15),  lor  never  in 
your  day  has  the  wolf  grabbed  any  of  the  sheep  from  the  llock  which  the  Lord 

had  entrusted  you  with!”''* 

At  the  same  time,  the  image  of  the  Crucifixion  also  alludes  to  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  Holy  Cross  as  relic  ol  impel ial  status  and  the  center/s  ol 
veneration  and  dissemination  of  the  cult— Constantinople  and,  ultimately, 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  imperial  protagonists  of  the  cull  and  inventio  and 
exaltaiio  of  the  relic— Constantine  and  Heraclius,  two  emperors  key  in 
fashioning  the  image  and  identity  of  the  ideal  Christian  ruler—one  whose 
victories  are  achieved  under  (the  sign  of)  the  cross  and  whose  duly  it  is  to 
suppress  enemies  of  True  Faith,'"  a  cause  shared  before  and  after  the  first  fall 
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of  Constantinople  by  both  the  Emperor  of  the  Rhomaioi  and  the  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  much  as  that  of  Constantinople. 

Of  the  celebration  offcasts,  and  pertaining  litania,  of  the  Cross  at  Studenica 
we  know  nothing,  nor,  accordingly,  of  their  possible  influence  on  the  spatial 
articulation,  architectural  and  visual  features  of  the  church,  and  the  space 
of  the  monastery  complex  as  a  whole.  In  that  vein,  it  would  be  particularly 
significant  to  investigate  the  connection,  corelation  between  the  relic  of 
the  Cross  and  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  to  the  feast  of  the 
Dormition,  in  view,  not  only  of  the  theological  link  between  the  Cross  and  the 
Virgin,  the  Virgin  as  type  of  Cross,  but  also  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  relic 
in  celebrations,  litania  tied  to  the  feast  cycle  of  the  Dormition  beninning  with 
August  1st  and  the  Lesser  Blessing  of  Water,  performed  in  Constantinople.^^ 
The  late  twelfth-century  phiale  for  the  blessing  of  the  water  in  front  of  the 
original  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  exonarthex,  must  have  been  one  of  the  liturgical  focal  points  in  the 
celebratory  staging  of  the  August  feast  cycle  in  Studenica. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could,  perhaps,  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  ritual 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Universal  Exaltation  of  the  Precious  and  Life 
Giving  Cross  (September  14th)  left  its  mark  on  the  body  and  visual  identity 
of  Studenica.  This  Feast  is  an  opportunity  outside  of  the  observances  of  Holy 
Week  to  celebrate  the  full  significance  of  the  victory  of  the  Cross  over  the 
powers  of  the  world,  and  the  triumph  of  the  wisdom  of  God  through  the  Cross 
over  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  This  Feast  also  gives  the  Church  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  relish  the  full  glory  of  the  Cross  as  a  source  of  light,  hope,  and  victory 
for  Christ’s  people.  It  is  also  a  time  to  celebrate  the  universality  of  the  work 
of  redemption  accomplished  through  the  Cross:  the  entire  universe  is  seen 
through  the  light  of  the  Cross,  the  new  Tree  of  Life,  which  provides  nourish¬ 
ment  for  those  who  have  been  redeemed  in  Christ.'^ 

The  light  of  the  cross  shining  through  and  filling  the  cosmos,  present 
in  relic  and  image  inside  the  body  of  the  church  at  Studenica,  could  have  ^ 
been  perceived  as  emanating  (symbolically  and  physically)  through  twin 
windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  western  wall.  These 
windows,  which  otherwise  have  no  architectural  purpose,  are  there  for  pure 
theatrical,  lighting  effect,  and  correspond  in  direct  line  with  the  two  biphoras 
on  the  western  wall  of  the  original  narthex,  that  is,  the  window  openings  on 
the  western  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin.  The  crosses  painted  on  their 
inner  sides  are  traces  of  a  virtual  trail  of  light  leading  further  afield.  Thus, 
the  figurative,  symbolic  fire,  which  had  actually  historically  materialized 
in  the  miracle  of  Apamea  in  the  sixth  century,  and  light  of  the  Holy  Cross 
could  have  been  seen  as  shining  through,  emanating  from  the  entire  body  of 
Studenica,  by  agency  of  the  visual  medium  of  its  facades  in  white  marble, 
a  material  of  acheiropoitos  qualities,  associative  of  the  primordial  okeanos 
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of  creation,  ice  imbued  with  fire,  Epiphany,  and  filling  the  oikoumene  with 
True  Faith.  The  white,  pure  light  of  the  marble  body  of  Studenica’ s  church 
of  the  Virgin  combined  with  the  red  of  the  dome  could  have  been  perceived 
as  both  the  fire  emanating  from  the  cross  giving  off  the  divine  light  and 
the  very  llesh  and  blood  of  the  Logos  incarnate  present  symbolically  at  the 
eiicharist,  A  sophisticated  rhetoric  of  materiality  and  chromatism  must  have 
been  highly  instrumental  in  delivering  the  political,  ideological  and  dogmatic 
message  of  Orthodoxy,  in  making  Studenica  happen  as  Nemanja’s  tower  of 
True  Faith. 

The  (interconnected)  liturgical,  ideological,  political,  and  visual  phenom¬ 
ena  discussed  above  are  all  related  to  (the  relic  of)  the  True  Cross.  They 
belong  to  and  are  evocative  of  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  holy  wood 
which  is  most  directly  linked  to  the  crucial  event  in  the  history  of  salvation, 
the  Crucifixion  of  the  Savior.  Apart  from  this  moment  in  the  history  and 
legend  of  Holy  Wood,  central  in  every  way,  there  arc  (visually  represemed) 
yel  others  which  play  an  important  role  in  defining  ihe  (visual)  identity  and 
purpose  of  Studenica.  One  refers  to  its  very  origins  and  thus  links  Paradise 
Lost  with  Paradise  Promised,  the  old  and  the  new  Adam,  the  Cross  and  its 
urancestor,  the  Life  Giving  Tree.  It  is  represented  by  and  thus  present  in  the 
program  of  the  finely  carved  marble  sculptural  decoration  of  the  south  portal 
of  the  church  of  the  Virgin.  Interlaced  vines  and  vegetation,  the  so-called 
floral  ornaments,  actually  the  motif  of  the  tree  shooting  roots,  are  a  dominant 
leatui'e  of  the  progam  of  dccoratioti  of  the  soliiIt  porial  of  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  at  Studenica.  Classical  iconographic  analyses  have  already  proposed 
that,  for  example,  one  of  the  species  he  identified  as  Jinik,  a  type  of  palm 
referred  to  in  Byzantine  and  Serbian  liturgical  poetry  and  hagiography  and 
used  to  denote  the  blessed  and  tlie  rigteous,  dwellers  of  Paradise.'^ 

There  are,  however,  possible  further  iconological  interpretations,  opening 
to  a  broader  view,  particularly  within  the  methodological  approach  of  new 
iconology.  Obseved  outside  the  box  of  strict  botanical  idenlification  and  lin¬ 
guistic  particularism,  the  key  denominator  of  the  overall  program  of  the  south 
portal  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Studenica  lies  precisely  in  the  various 
types  of  vegetation  that  could  only  grow  together  to  make  up  the  paradeisos 
of  the  protolog ica!  Eden  (Gan  Eden,  Gan  Elohini),  the  piotological  Temple, 
thus  heralding  the  eschatological  Eden  and  Temple  through  the  realization  of 
the  oikonomoia  of  salvation  of  Divine  Providence,  with  its  high  point  in  the 
crucifixion.  The  different  sorts  of  vegetation  represented  on  the  south  portal 
of  Studenica  also  alluded  to  the  (three)  different  species  of  wood  springing 
from  the  seed  brought  back  from  Eden  and  planted  in  Adam’s  skull-mouth 
cedar,  pine,  and  cypress.  In  all,  this  would  point  to  the  story  of  the  paradiscial 
origins  of  the  Wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  is,  the  Life  Giving  Tree,  and  its 
(predestined)  eschatological  purpose.^® 
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What  is  more,  in  making  sense  of  the  spatial  code,  that  is,  of  the  symbolic 
space  that  cannot  exist  without  having  in  mind  the  ideology  and  the  needs  that 
triggered  its  creation^'  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  implications  and 
connotations  of  the  south  orientation  chosen  to  represent  visually  this  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  Wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  is,  the  Life  Giving  Tree.  In 
Jewish  and  subsequently  Christian  tradition,  from  Old  Testament  times  on, 
the  south  was  the  side  chosen  for  trees  of  life,  vegetation  demonstrating  the 
shekinah.  It  was  the  south  side  of  the  inner  space  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  front 
of  the  Parochet,  which  was  the  spot  designated  by  the  Lord  himself,  conveyed 
through  Moses  and  actuated  by  Bezalel,  for  the  Menorah,  a  sign  of  eternal 
covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  and  fashioned  in  the  form  of  amygdalos, 
sweet  almond  sprouts  and  flower  cups,  that  is,  a  Tree  of  Life  holding  the 
eternal  light.^^ 

In  the  spatial  and  historical  reality  of  Studenica,  south  of  the  Church  of 
the  Virgin,  symbolically  and  liturgically  perceived  as  the  (New)  Tabernacle, 
that  is.  Temple,  stands,  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
church  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna,  also  known  as  the  King’s  church  (Kraljeva 
erkva).^^  Its  dedication  to  the  parents  of  Mary  offers  direct  reference  to  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  Piscina  Probatica — not  only  the  place  of  Jesus’s  miraculous 
healing  of  the  paralytic  but  also  the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin,  the  New  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  true  New  Temple,  Vessel  of  Logos  Incarnate,  the  True  Rood. 
Moreover,  in  the  Legend  of  the  True  Cross  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  identified 
as  the  place  of  reappearance,  surfacing  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross  at  the  time 
of  Christ’s  passion.  While  referring  in  dedication  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
actual  location  of  the  church  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna  at  Studenica,  to  the 
south  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  seen  in  every  aspect  as  the  New  Temple, 
is  evocative  of  yet  another  location  in  the  Christian  hierotopy  of  Jerusalem 
that  is  also  associated  with  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  that  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
into  which,  according  to  certain  versions  of  the  medieval  Legend  of  the 
True  Cross,  Solomon  had  tossed  the  tree  that,  laden  with  Messianic  purpose, 
resisted  all  attempts  to  fashion  it  into  a  structural  element  of  his  Temple.  This 
was  the  tree  that  grew  in  Jerusalem  from  the  grave  of  Adam  and  sprang  there 
from  a  twig  obtained  from  Paradise  which  Seth  received  from  the  archangel 
Michael,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  In  the  actual  geography  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Pool  of  Siloam  lies  to  the  south  of  Temple  Mount.^"* 

At  this  point  in  tracing  the  sacral  points  in  the  history  of  Holy  Wood  at 
Studenica,  it  seems  called  for  to  make  an  excursus  into  its,  closely  interasso- 
ciated,  temporal  history  and  materiality  and  focus  our  attention  on  the  mate¬ 
riality,  not  only  the  atemporal  symbolism,  of  the  location  of  the  church  of  SS. 
Joachim  and  Anna.  Why  was  precisely  this  spot  within  the  monastic  complex 
chosen  by  King  Milutin  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  its  fres¬ 
coes  dated  to  1314,  for  the  raising  of  his  flagship  endowment  displaying  the 
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long  iiicriplion  of  lineage  and  messages  of  Icgilimacy?  Was  this  ihc  nexus  ol 
ihc  original  sacred  space  ol'  the  monastery?  Whai.  il'  anything,  stood  at  the 
location  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  Nemanja  himself  and  ihe  founding  ol 
Sludcnica  in  the  final  decades  of  the  twelfth  century?  Arc  there  traces  ol  any 
structures  underneath  the  present,  King  Milutin’s,  fourteenlli-cenUiry  church? 
If  so,  what  could  its  original  function  have  been?  Could  it  have  served  as  the 
original  sanctuary  of  the  monastery,  in  place  and  in  liturgical  function  prior 
to  the  completion  of  works  on  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  the  original  sacrum, 
holy  of  holies?  Could  it  have  been  constructed  to  house  a  relic  or  miraculous 
icon,  and  if  so,  what  could  this  precious  sacred  warrant  of  salvation  have 
been  and  where  and  without  could  it  have  come  from?  These  and  many  more 
questions  are  all  part  of  the  general  problem  in  studying  (not  only)  Studenica 
and  having  to  do  with  many  unresolved  issues  regarding  its  chronology  which 
would  call,  first  and  foremost,  for  further  archaeological  investigation,  and  a 
methodologically  updated,  more  appropriate  and  contextualized  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sources,  both  written  and  visual. 

Until  this  is  accomplished,  let  us  return  to  the  visualization  of  the  third  and 
final,  eschatological,  stage  in  the  progress  of  Holy  Wood  and  its  transforma¬ 
tion  into  the  Holy  Cross.  It  seems  to  have,  quite  logically,  been  designated 
for  the  northern  portal  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  Studenica.  Its  sculptural 
decoration  consisting  of  a  sole  flowering  cross  has  often  been  disregarded 
and,  as  a  result  of  formalistic  methodological  approaches,  relegated  to  defi¬ 
nitions  of  simplicity  opposed  to  the  profusion  of  elaborate  visual  elements 
of  the  corresponding  south  portal  of  the  other  vestibule  lateral  of  the  central 
bay  under  the  dome.  Quite  the  contrary,  its  formal  simplicity  is  emblematic, 
it  is  a  visual  summa  theologica  sanctae  crucis,  indicating  the  metaphorical 
tree  of  Psalm  1:1-3.  Blessed  is  the  one  who  does  not  walk  in  step  with  the 
wicked  or  stand  in  the  way  that  sinners  take  of  sit  in  the  company  of  mockers, 
but  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  who  meditates  on  his  law  day 
and  night.  That  person  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  streams  of  water,  which 
yields  its  fruit  in  season  and  whose  leaf  does  not  wither— whatever  they  do 
prospers. 

In  view  of  the  phenomena  discussed  above,  one  can  freely  say  that  the  fil 
rouge  and  essence  of  Studenica  is  indeed  the  story  of  the  Life  Giving  Tree, 
its  life  and  history  presented  in  all  its  phases,  from  Paradise  to  Golgotha  and 
beyond.  What  could  have  been  the  function  of  this  story?  The  general  theme 
is,  of  course,  the  temporal  and  spatial  translatio  of  Paradise  into  salvation  his¬ 
tory.  The  world  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Flood  will  be  healed  by  the  Cross. 
It  is  the  universal  search  for  Paradise,  Sehnsucht. 

But  what  did  the  entire  image,  visual  identity  of  Studenica,  really  want,  to 
put  it  bluntly  in  the  words  of  W.  J.  T.  Mitchell.  And,  more  particularly,  what 
did  the  entire  discourse  of  the  Life  Giving  Tree  therein  want?  It  seems  to  have 
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always  wanted  the  same  although  not  always  for  the  same  reasons  nor  always 
presenting  its  desires  to  the  same  audience.  It  was  founded  as  a  Tower  of 
True  Faith,  directed  first  and  foremost  against  the  Bogomil  heretics,  and  later 
became  also  a  dynastic  center  as  well  as  the  very  nucleus  from  which  sprang 
the  autocephalous  Serbian  church.  Both  functions  revolved  around  a  unique 
phenomenon— the  Life  Giving  Tree  of  the  True  Cross  of  Christ. 
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Rethinking  the  Position  of  Serbia 
within  Byzantine  Oikoumene 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century 

Vlada  Stankovic 


The  Byzantine  world  was  profoundly  shaken  by  the  Crusaders’  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  but  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  the  ramified 
Byzantine  imperial  clan  over  southeastern  Europe,  strengthened  through  an 
all-encompassing  hierarchical  system  of  mutually  connected  relatives,  gradu¬ 
ally  put  in  place  over  the  course  of  the  previous  hundred  years,  prevented 
a  total  political  upturn  in  the  region  and  enabled  the  continuity  of  intensive 
regional  communication  and  cooperation.^  Serbia’s  reaction  to  the  events  of 
1204  and  its  position  within  the  Byzantine  world^  in  the  course  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  thirteenth  century  is  a  case  in  point  of  the  functioning  of  the  new  political 
system  in  southeastern  Europe  that  rested  on  the  personal  connection  of  the 
regional  rulers  directly  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor  and  his  closest  relatives, 
established  firmly  in  the  decades  that  preceded  the  Crusaders’  sack  of  the 
Byzantine  capital. 

Rethinking  Serbia’s  position  in  the  aftermath  of  the  catastrophe  of  1204 
and  reexamining  the  thirteenth  century  in  Byzantine  world  in  general  and  in 
southeastern  Europe  in  particular — requires  a  decisive  break  with  the  deeply 
rooted  assumptions  in  scholarship  that  events  unfolded  in  a  way  determined 
by  strong  and  “unchangeable”  factors,  such  as  ethnicity  or  religious  orienta¬ 
tion.^  Reflection  much  more  of  national  or  ideological  orientations  of  modern 
scholars  than  of  historical  realities  of  thirteenth-century  southeastern  Europe 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  the  dominant  approach  in  historiography— 
that  should  be  finally  done  away  with— laid  too  strong  an  emphasis  on  teleo¬ 
logical  character  of  events,  leading  to  a  flat  and  linear  view  of  the  complex 
historical  developments."^  On  top  of  that,  Serbian  historiography  remains 
marred  by  narrow  “national”  approach  to  the  set  of  complex  problems  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  making  too  little  and  too  insignificant  progress  from  the 
Constantine  Jire^ek’s  1911  two- volume  History  of  the  Serbs,  a  complex 
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but  irreparably  outdated  work  of  positivistic,  fact-dominated  erudition  that 
viewed  the  relations  between  “states”  and  “nations  ’  in  the  strictly  antagonis¬ 
tic  manner.-^ 

Examples  of  the  “counterintuitive”  responds  of  Serbian  rulers  to  some  or 
the  defining  moments  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth-century  southeastern 
Europe— catastrophe  of  1204,  the  rise  of  John  Batatzes  in  Nicaea,  Michael 
VIII  Palaiologos’s  1274  Church  Union  with  Rome,  and  the  reestablishment 
of  Byzantine  power  in  the  Balkans  in  the  late  1290s — testify  for  a  necessity  to 
change  perspective  and  approach  and  a  need  to  focus  more  on  the  geopoliti¬ 
cal  realities  of  the  time  studied  than  on  the  modern  concepts  of  ethnicity  and 
strictly  defined  nation-states.  Contrary  to  the  simplistic,  strongly  teleologi¬ 
cal  view  according  to  which  it  was  only  to  be  expected  from  all  the  polities 
strongly  within  Byzantine  orbit  in  the  pre-1204  world  to  make  the  equally 
strong  turnaround  toward  the  West  and  the  new  lords  of  Constantinople 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Empire,  Serbia  followed  different  path;  Unlike 
its  neighbor  Bulgaria,  it  remained  closely  connected  to  the  surviving  albeit 
divided  Byzantine  elite  scattered  in  both  Anatolia  and  the  Balkans  with  its 
ruler,  the  great  zhupan  Stephen,  belonging  to  the  highest  circle  of  that  elite. 
Serbia’s  reactions  to  defining  changes  within  the  Byzantine  world  from  1204 
to  1299  in  that  sense  represent  an  indicative  cycle  of  surprises  to  the  dogmatic 
scholarly  preconceptions  that  do  not  take  into  account  the  structure  and  the 
mechanisms  of  the  functioning  of  the  highly  organized  imperial  diplomacy 
and  bureaucracy  that  were  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Serbia,  actually,  never  strayed  much  from  the  core  of  the  Byzantine  world 
during  the  thirteenth  century:  Not  after  the  catastrophe  of  1204  and  not  even 
after  Emperor  Michael  VIIFs  “betrayal  of  Orthodoxy”  in  1274  with  the 
Church  union  with  Rome  signed  in  Lyon,  that  was  taken  as  an  excuse  for  his 
enemies  to  join  forces  against  his  somewhat  miscalculated  attempt  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  power  of  Constantinople  over  southeastern  Europe  in  its  former  glory 
of  the  pre-1204  times.® 


1,  IN  A  NEW  WORLD  AFTER  1204 

The  main  reason  for  Serbia’s  adherence  to  the  Byzantine  world  lays  in  the 
position  of  the  great  zhupan  Stephen,  known  as  the  First-Crowned  (1196- 
around  1228,  crowned  King  in  1217)  as  close  relative  of  Byzantine  rulers  of 
both  Nicaea  and  Epirus.  Already  in  the  early  1190s,  when  his  father  Stephen 
Nemanya  was  great  zhupan  of  Serbia,  Stephen  became  a  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Alexios  III  Angelos,  honored  with  the  exalted  title  of  sebastokra- 
tor,  and  being  treated  as  a  member  of  the  highest  echelon  of  the  ramified 
Byzantine  imperial  family  even  after  receiving  the  royal  crown  from  the 
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.  .  ihc  Pone  Honorius  III  in  1217.’  His  inclusion  in  ihc  Byzantme 
!‘^^lri’al  famitv  represented  a  crucial  step  toward  the  establishment  o  a 
1  !nd  it  will  turn  out.  unbreakable  bond  between  the  Serbian  ruling 
f  nt  and  the  Byzantine  imperial  clan  that  will  lead  to  a  complete  inclusion 
‘  I'tSin  the  Byzantine  Oik<.me.e  in  the  thirteenth  century,  exemplified 
"  'the  “union”  of  Serbian  royal  lineage  with  the  Byzanfine 

,  came  about  with  the  marriage  of  Serbian  king  Milutm  w.th  the  Empe  m 
'  'tnii  Il’s  five-vear-oUl  daughter  Simon  is  in  1299.  A  specilic  soiidai 
which  was  the  major  political  factor  in  the  world  inlltienced  by 
Rv/2nine  Constantinople,  ensured  that  Stephen  the  First-Crowned  remained 
•  ^t-!ose  connection  with  his  imperial  relatives  even  after  he  put  an  abrup 
n  fhE  “Se  to  Byzantine  princess  Eudokia  and  swiftly  remarried 
1  Anna,  the  gra^nddaughler  of  the  doge  of  Venice  Enrico  Dandolo  at  the 
beeinning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Mistakenly  used  as  an  argument  that  t  e 
ScE  king  “must  have  turned”  toward  the  West  even  before  the  capture 
Constantinople  in  1204,  Stephen’s  second  nuptials  point  primarily  to  the 
tS  Tstrife  in  the  Serbian  ruling  family,  and  to  Stephen’s  attempt  to  pre- 
rt EEf  his  oldm-  bilher  Vukan,  the  ruler  of  Diokleia  on  the 

Adriatic  coasl  and  the  protege  ut  the  Pope  Innocent  III- 

nie  ihineemh  t-enlury  in  souiheastem  Europe  thus  begun  wilh  a  turmoil 
r^m™rt,ower.struggle  within  Serbia  even  before  the  desiruction  of  ibe 
toote  in  1204  brought  about  an  overt  challenge  to  Stephen  front  his  older 
totto  Vutarwho  L  snubbed  in  1196  when  their  father  ch«e  younge 

Stephen,  the  Emperor  Alexios  Ilfs  son-in-law,  “  j;*  j  ‘  ^ount 

Stenhen  Nemanya— who  look  monastic  vows  and  died  m  Hi  andai  on  Moun 
Athos  on  n  February  1 1 99— signaled  the  beginning  of  the  open  conilict 
between  the  older  Vukan  and  the  younger  Stephen  for  their  talhci  s  legacy 
Stenhen  Nemanya  was  quickly  canonized  as  Si.  Simeon  at  the  beginning  o 
fhe EEcentury,  becomi^  the  holy  founder,  patron  and  protector  ot  its 
oflE Te  boly  dynasty  of  the  Nemanjid.  The  legacy  of  Nemanya  meant  in 
dtS’Ig  priUly  a  right  to  “iuherif  a  very  distinguished  place  wtthtn 
me  cSile  of  kLmcn  that  formed  the  political  elite  in  the  region,  and  the 
oldest  brother  Vukan,  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  having  an  uppei  hand 
ill  Ihc  years  immediately  preceding  the  Ciusaders’  sack 
Vvikmi  cxnloited  to  his  beiieru  the  support  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  not  all  g 
Stephen’s  alliance  with  Venice  to  gel  traction  while  at  the  same  time  acting 
al  a  XL  of  his  brother’s  frret  wife,  Eudokia,  whom  he  welcomed  warmly 

HrstSiXirml:^ 

XlLr^rmt  archbishop  of  Ihe  autonomous  Sethian 

.  . .  Vakan  They  have  shared  in  their  tamer  s 

complete  victory  over  the  oldest  vuKdii. 
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legacy  in  respect  to  the  high  position  within  the  circle  of  relatives  and  man¬ 
aged  to  obtain — especially  Sava  with  his  personal  charismatic  prestige  of  a 
rich  prince  who  abandoned  this  world’s  vain  fame  and  glory  for  an  ascetic  and 
spiritual  life — even  more  exalted  position  on  both  sides  of  the  divided  Byzan¬ 
tine  world,  in  Nicaea  in  the  Asia  Minor  and  in  Epirus  in  the  Balkans. Owing 
primarily  to  their  personal  ties  with  the  rulers  of  both  Byzantine  polities,  the 
brothers  received  unprecedented  secular  and  spiritual  concessions  from  their 
Byzantine  relatives,  while  benefiting  at  the  same  time  from  the  change  on  the 
Papal  See,  where  Honorius  III  had  succeeded  the  stern  and  inflexible  Innocent 
III,  and  crowned  through  his  legates  Stephen  with  the  royal  crown  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate.  With  the  simultaneous  diplomatic  actions  in  Nicaea 
and  Epirus  in  1218/9,  Stephen  and  Sava  rounded  out  the  Serbian  medieval 
state:  In  1218  in  Nicaea,  Emperor  Theodore  Laskaris,  who  was  married  to 
Eudokia’s  older  sister  Anna,^^  granted  autocephaly  to  the  Serbian  church  and 
the  Patriarch  Manuel  I  Sarantenos  consecrated  Sava  as  its  Archbishop;  a  year 
later — and  despite  the  fact  that  the  autonomy  of  Serbian  church  went  directly 
against  the  rights  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid  which  represented  the  highest 
spiritual  power  in  the  state  of  Epirus — its  ambitious  ruler  Theodore  Angelos 
strengthened  the  familial  bond  with  the  Serbian  King  Stephen  by  marrying  his 
daughter  Anna  to  Stephen’s  oldest  son  and  heir  Radoslav.  That  the  politics  in 
the  thirteenth-century  southeastern  Europe  was  in  the  first  place  the  ''family 
affair,”  an  endless  shifting  of  power  within  the  huge  ramified  family,  is  clear 
from  the  contemporary  sources,  Byzantine  as  well  as  Serbian,  the  emphasis 
they  place  on  the  relation  of  their  heroes  and  the  elaborate  kinship  terminol¬ 
ogy.  Writing  the  Life  of  St.  Sava  toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
his  former  student  Domentijan  made  clear  the  importance  of  the  saint’s  close 
relation  to  the  Emperor  of  Nicaea  Theodore  Laskaris: 

While  this  God-bearing  Lord  Sava  was  dwelling  on  Mount  Athos  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  built  by  his  hands  doing  God-pleasing  duties,  he  received  in  his  heart  a 
God- wise  advise  and  set  out  for  the  East  to  see  his  in-law  [my  emphasis]  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Lord  Theodore,  called  Laskaris.’^ 

And  he  came  again  to  bow  to  the  God-loving  Emperor,  his  in-law  [my 
emphasis].  And  the  Emperor  received  him  with  all  the  imperial  honors  and 
spoke  with  him  again  alone  [,  .  .].^^ 


2.  BETWEEN  NICAEA,  CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND  ROME,  A,  1250-A.  1274 

King  Uros  I  (1243-1276),  the  youngest  son  of  Stephen  the  First-Crowned, 
and  his  only  son  with  Anna  Dandolo,  was  often  casually  portrayed  as  too 
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weak  to  have  an  autonomous  policy  in  the  swiftly  changing  world  of  mid¬ 
thirteenth-century  southeastern  Europe,  and  as  the  strongest  proponent  of 
the  ‘'Antibyzantine  policy”  among  the  two-hundred-year- long  rule  of  the 
Nemanjid  dynasty  in  Serbia,  especially  regarding  his  half-hearted  alliances 
with  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Nicaea,  John  Batatzes.^"^  The  son  of  a  Venetian 
princess,  married  to  a  Catholic  Hungarian  princess  of  Byzantine  origin,^^ 
ousted  by  his  sons  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Church  Union  of  Lyon,  and  without 
an  official  hagiographer  to  the  kind  of  those  his  grandfather  or  his  son  Milutin 
had.  King  Uros  I  remains  one  of  the  least-known  personalities  of  the  Serbian 
Middle  Ages  despite  his  twenty-three-year-long  rule. 

Given  the  general  lack  of  sources  for  his  reign,  three  contemporary  evi¬ 
dences — the  first  two  until  recently  completely  overlooked  and  the  third 
used  sparingly — paint  a  much  more  nuanced  picture  of  politically  cautious 
but  nonetheless  a  ruler  determined  to  strengthen  the  ties  with  the  Emperor 
John  Batatzes  in  Nicaea  and,  from  1261,  Michael  VIII  Palailogos  in 
Constantinople.^^ 

The  first  two  examples  come  from  the  rhetorical  eulogies  to  the  Emperor 
John  Batatzes  (1222-54)  by  George  Akropolites  and  Batatzes’s  son  Theodore 
II  Laskaris  (ruled  1254-58).  Written  soon  after  the  John  Batatzes’s  death  in 
1254,  they  represent  accurate  contemporary  evidence  of  both  Serbian  kings’ 
close  alliance  with  and  submission  to  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  uncertainty 
pervading  the  imperial  court  in  Nicaea  regarding  the  former’s  loyalty  to  the 
new  monarch.  Praising  Batatzes’s  victories  in  the  West,  George  Akropolites 
stresses: 

The  West  entire  hugs  the  Emperor’s  feet  and  kneel  on  their  knees  calling  you 
the  Lord.  The  Serb  borders  us  at  the  West,  certainly  not  by  himself,  he  who  in 
words  is  counted  among  the  Emperor’s  faithfuls,  and  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
as  a  servant  and  obliged  as  his  retainer  to  send  him  military  forces. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Theodore  II  Laskaris,  a  learned  successor  of  the 
mighty  John  Batatzes,  emphases  in  his  eulogy  the  submission  of  Serbian 
King  Uros  to  his  father,  liking  the  Serbian  ethnarch  to  a  mouse  who  had  once 
dared  to  rebel  against  the  Emperor’s  dominance  but  was  swiftly  forced  to  fall 
down  on  the  ground  and  to  bow  to  the  shadow  of  Batatzes’s  feet.^^ 

The  third  example  comes  from  the  imperial  edict — a  gold-sealed  sigillion — 
of  the  Emperor  Michael  VIII  Palailogos  from  April  1271.  Demetrios, 
otherwise  unknown  first  cousin  of  the  Serbian  King  Uro§,  jumped  at  the 
opportunity  to  get  his  possessions  confirmed  by  Michael  VIII  soon  after  King 
Uros  struck  the  political  alliance  with  the  Byzantine  emperor  corroborated 
by  the  engagement  of  the  Serbian  prince  Milutin  and  the  Emperor’s  small 
daughter  Anna.  The  Emperor  responded  affirmatively  to  his  request,  stating: 
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Since  the  beloved  first  cousin  of  the  highest  king  (rex)  of  Serbia  and  mine 
beloved  in-law  [my  emphasis],  the  noblest  zhupan  Demetrios  requested  from 
my  imperial  highness  [.  . 


3.  TOWARD  THE  UNION  WITH  BYZANTINE  EMPEROR 

For  the  major  part  of  his  life.  King  Uros  Fs  second  son  Milutin — in  contem¬ 
porary  sources  usually  officially  named  Stephen  Uros  II — was  on  a  verge  of 
becoming  the  Emperor’s  son-in-law.  Born  in  1254  when  the  Latins  were  still 
the  lords  of  Constantinople,  with  the  coming  of  age  and  soon  after  he  turned 
fifteen  Milutin  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  heroic  Emperor  Michael 
VIII  Palailogos,  the  conqueror  of  the  New  Rome  from  Crusaders’  offspring. 
But  the  princess  Anna’s  age — she  was  at  least  eight  and  maybe  even  ten  years 
younger  than  Milutin — and  then  another  political  earthquake  that  shook  the 
entire  region  after  Michael  VIII’s  Church  Union  with  Rome  in  1274,  denied 
the  Serbian  prince  the  opportunity  to  jump  in  hierarchy  over  his  brother 
and  other  relatives  through  a  direct  connection  with  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
Nevertheless,  the  goal  was  set  in  Milutin’ s  mind,  and  once  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  again  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  it  to  slip  away  again  at 
any  cosO^ 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  marriage  accord  that  promised  him  not 
only  the  status  of  Michael  VIIFs  son-in-law  but  carried  with  it  the  certainty 
of  inheriting  the  Serbian  royal  throne,  Milutin  found  himself  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  Byzantine  offensive  in  Macedonia,  carried  out  by  the  generals  of 
Michael  VIIFs  son  and  three  or  four  years  his  junior,  Emperor  Andronikos  II 
Palailogos.  The  two  of  them  belonged  to  two  most  stable  and  powerful  lines  in 
southeastern  Europe;  they  were  both  bonded  with  the  wide  circle  of  rulers  in 
the  region  and  beyond,  particularly  to  the  ruling  families  of  Bulgaria — where 
they  had  confronting  interests — Hungary  and  Mongolian  Golden  Horde  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube;  they  were  both  political  realists  who  real¬ 
ized  the  true  strength  of  their  polities  and  understood  the  potential  advantages 
of  the  close  political  alliance  that,  as  a  rule,  was  most  easily  achieved  through 
a  marriage  agreement,  as  they  could  both  conclude  from  their  own  multiple 
marriages;  and,  lastly,  the  earlier  connections  between  the  two  dynasties  were 
not  renewed  recently  and  there  was  therefore  no  impediments  on  account  of 
blood  proximity  to  a  new  marriage  alliance. 

The  lengthy  negotiations,  during  which  the  Serbian  King’s  determination 
for  striking  an  all-encompassing  political  alliance  with  Byzantium  overcame 
all  obstacles,  ended  with  the  ceremony  in  Thessalonica  on  19  April  1299 
in  which  the  forty-five-year-old  Milutin  was  wedded  to  Andronikos  IFs 
five-year-old  daughter,  Simonis.  Obviously  still  remembering  the  uncertain 
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character  of  his  first  bcirotha!  with  another  Byzantine  princess  almost  three 
Jecades  earlier,  the  Serbian  King  insisted  on  a  genuine  marriage  ceremony i 
forcing  the  transgression  of  canonical  laws  that  decreed  twelve  years  as  the 
earliest  possible  age  at  which  girls  can  marry.  However,  there  were  some 
impoitant  concessions  (rom  the  Serbian  king*s  side,  and  by  far  the  most 
significant  one  regarded  his  total  and  iinequi vocal  “union’  with  the  Empiic, 
as  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  imperial  edicts  that  tbllowcd  immediately 
the  marriage  cemmony,  only  to  he  repeated  constantly  and  diligenily  in  the 

decades  to  come: 


Because  tlie  highest  King  (kralis)  of  Serbh  and  beloved  brother  and  hrothcr- 
in-law  of  my  empire,  Lord  Stephen  Uro5  came  to  the  union  with  my  empire. . . . 

’Ettsi  6  i)\|/qX6taT0^  KpdXq^  KCti  TrepiirdOrjTO^  Kcti  yagppdi^ 

Tfjq  paaiUiw;  pou  Kop  Ki^tpavo^  6  Oiipeai^  eXGtbv  dq  evcoaiv  TP\q  paoiXeiaq 

pot).  .  . 

The  “union”  between  the  Serbian  King  Milutin  and  the  Emperor  repre¬ 
sented  the  high-point  of  the  Serbian  Middle  Ages,  ihe  point  to  which  two 
centuries  of  the  rule  of  the  Ncmanjic  dynasty  were  leading  with  a  very  few 
political  moves  in  other  directions.  The  importance  of  the  events  ol  1299, 
and  the  King  Milutin’s  delinitc  turn  toward  Byzantium  signifies  also  the  real 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  Serbian  empire,  as  Leonidas  Mavromatis 
had  formulated  it  almost  four  decades  ago.  Ttie  importance  of  understanding 
and  correctly  reconstructing  historical  context  is  exemplified  in  the  change 
of  policy  and  activities  ot  the  same  King  Milutin  after  he  acejuired  the  status 
of  imperial  son-in-law;  Although  King  Milutin  is  renowned  for  his  intensive 
church  building  and  church  restoring  program,  he  did  not  commence  with 
these  ideologically  laden  activities  before  he  became  the  emperor  Andronikos 
II’s  son-in-law.  It  was  only  after  the  alliance  with  the  Byzantine  empeior 
was  established,  and  after  Milutin  had  made  the  final  choice  and  turn  toward 
Byzantium,  that  he  embarked  on  almost  imperial  renovatio  of  the  holy  places, 
situated  in  the  former,  or  even  traditional  Byzantine  lands. 


^ 


Assessing  the  position  of  Serbia  within  the  broader  Byzantine  world  by  using 
the  notions  such  as  “independence”  or  understanding  the  status  of  Serbian 
polity  as  “independent”  in  the  highly  personalized  and  intensively  intercon¬ 
nected  world  of  southeastern  Europe  is  highly  misleading.  Instead  of  sepa¬ 
rating  Serbia— or  any  other  polity  in  this  region  for  that  matter— from  the 
broader  historical  contexts  and  its  natural  historical  surroundings,  it  would  be 
much  more  correct  and  rewarding  to  analyze  the  structure  and  mechanisms  of 
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functioning  of  a  tightly  connected  and  hierarchically  organized  political  elite 
that  dominated  the  entire  Balkans  from  the  twelfth  century  until  the  Ottoman 
conquest.^^  The  shifts  of  power,  the  usually  ephemeral  rise  of  one  region  and 
the  decline,  temporary  or  longer  lasting  of  the  other,  were  therefore  more 
internal  oscillations  within  a  strongly  connected  and  mutually  dependant  set 
of  polities  governed  by  tightly  knit  relatives  throughout  the  last  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  southeastern  Europe  than  the  constant  antagonistic  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  unrelated  “independent”  self-sufficient  states.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reason  why  after  1204  Serbia  went  the  opposite  way  from  the  one 
that  would  seem  “logical,”  and  from  the  one  Bulgaria — for  a  brief  period  of 
time — took:  Serbia  moved  toward  closer  connections  with  and,  save  political 
autonomy,  total  inclusion  in  the  Byzantine  world. 

Serbia  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  placed  somewhere  between  the  East 
and  the  West  as  commonly  stated  in  the  predominantly  narrow  “national” 
Serbian  scholarship.  With  a  changed  method  of  analysis  and  a  correct  model 
for  understanding  broader  historical  context  at  that  time,  it  is  clear  that  Serbia, 
through  the  policy  of  its  all-dominant  ruling  family,  remained  an  integral  part 
of  Byzantine  world,  gaining  prominence  within  this  interrelated  elite  with 
every  generation  until  reaching  a  “union”  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor  at  the 
very  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Owing  to  this  new  political  paradigm — 
the  all-connectivity  of  the  political  elite  in  the  Balkans — the  centrality  of 
Constantinople  in  geopolitical  sense  lost  its  significance  even  before  1204, 
to  be  emphatically  replaced  by  the  regionally  dispersed  personal  centrality 
of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  ramified  imperial  clan  after  the  sack  of 
the  Byzantine  capital  by  the  Crusaders.  Diffusion  of  political  power  within 
the  broadly  understood  ruling  family — and  not  “feudalism” — led  to  a  change 
from  the  geographical  focus  on  Constantinople  to  a  more  personalized  system 
of  mutually  connected  or  dependent  regional  polities — changing  political 
paradigm  also  from  centrism  to  regionalism  with  significant  consequences  for 
the  entire  southeastern  Europe  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  that  was  to  be  united  in 
a  single,  center-oriented  polity  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  the  completion  of  Ottoman  conquest.  Before  that  time,  however,  from 
the  early  thirteenth  century  onward,  the  Balkans  were  characterized  by  the 
strong  regionalism  with  the  Byzantine  Empire  itself — and  the  later  Byzantine 
polities  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  alike — becoming  mere  regional  states  with 
diminishing  supremacy  over  the  other  Balkan  polities  that  clung  more  on  the 
ecumenical  ideology  of  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  and  the  spiritual,  even 
of  only  nominal  dominance  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

That  political  orientation  of  Serbia  in  the  thirteenth  century  never  seri¬ 
ously  waived  from  Byzantine  dominance  in  these  aspects,  but  had  actively 
and  constantly  worked  toward  stronger  inclusion  within  Byzantine  sphere 
of  influence,  was  a  consequence  of  the  bond  established  firmly  between  the 
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Sei'hian  ruling  family  and  llie  Byzaininc  imperial  household,  and  the  relative 
dynastic  stability  in  Serbia,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Bulgaria  in  the  second  hall 
of  the  thirlccmli  century,  whose  political  orientation  changed  more  quickly 
and  radically  depending  on  the  dominant  political  factors  of  the  specific  time 

period. 

The  catastrophe  of  1204  that  shook  the  vast  region  of  southeastern  Europe 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  could  not  root  out  Serbia’s  place  within  the 
Byzantine  world  nor  sever  its  generation-long  personal  ties  with  the  now 
divided  Byzantine  imperial  clan.  By  the  esid  of  the  iliiriecnih  century,  Serbia 
was  positioned  at  the  very  core  of  the  Byzantine  world  through  the  overarch¬ 
ing  system  of  the  rule  of  kinsmen  established  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in 
that  and  the  previous  century. 


NOTES 

1.  The  elements  of  continuity  have  been  increasingly  receiving  scholarly  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  last  decade,  offering  a  more  balanced  and  nuanced  evaluation  of  the 
consequences  the  Fourth  Crusade  had  on  the  Byzantine  world,  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  West;  see  contributions  in  the  volumes  J.  Herrin  and  A.  Saint  Guillain 
(cds.).  Identities  and  Allegitinces  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  after  / 204  {Aldershot, 
201 1)  and  J.  Harris,  C.  I  lolnies,  and  E.  Russel  (eds.).  Byzantines,  iMiins.  and  Turks 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  World  after  1150  (Oxford,  2012).  However,  caution 
is  warranted  in  order  not  to  discard  too  easily  the  profound  effect  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  and  the  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  or  to  underestimate  the 
consequences  ol  the  events  Irom  1204  lor  the  subsequent  histotica)  development  of 
southeastern  Europe  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  represented  both  a  catastrophe  for  the  Byzantines  and 
Byzantine  society  (see  the  remarks  of  Demetrios  Chomatenos,  the  Archbishop  ot 
Ohrid,  Denietrii  Chomateiii  Poneinata  Diafora.  cd.  G.  Prinzing  | Berlin-New  York, 
2002],  no.  1 14,  p.  372),  and  a  political  earthquake  that  sparked  a  muliigenciational 
struggle  among  the  Byzantines  for  regaining  legitimacy  as  the  emperors  of  the 
Romans;  see  D.  Angelov,  //npe/iVd  Ideology  and  Political  Thought  in  Byzantium, 
1204-ca.  1330  (Cambridge,  2007). 

2.  1  prefer  this  term  or  the  phrase  “Byzaminc  sphere  of  influence”  to  that  of 
“Byzantine  Commonwealth"  (coined  genially — albeit  with  too  strong  an  emphasis  on 
“Eastern  Europe”  and  “Oilhodoxy”)  by  D.  Obolcasky,  The  Byzxuiiine  Cominonwealih: 
Eastern  Europe,  500-1453  (New  York,  1971)  which  remains  controversial  and  loaded 
with  various  modern  political  implications,  even  though,  when  detincd  correctly  and 
used  adequately,  it  represents  a  very  useful  concept  for  describing  and  understanding 
Byzantine  long-term  policies  toward  and  dominance  over  the  lands  that  spread  in  all 
directions  far  from  the  Empire’s  core  iciTilorics.  See  Garth  Fowden,  Empire  to  Com¬ 
monwealth.'  Consequences  of  Monotheism  in  Late  Antiquity  (Princeton,  NJ,  1993), 
and,  forthcoming,  V.  Stankovic,  “The  New  ‘Byzantine  Commonwealth’:  Nicaea  and 
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its  Balkan  Neighbors”  in  A.  Simpson  and  R  Pagona  (eds.),  The  Empire  of  Nicaeci 
Revisited  (Tumhout). 

3.  Works  on  medieval  Serbia  are  very  scarce  and,  as  a  rule,  of  depressing ly  little 
significance.  Still  very  useful  are  two  overviews  of  medieval  Balkan  history  by  John 
V.  A.  Fine,  The  Early  Medieval  Balkans:  A  Critical  Survey  from  the  Sixth  to  the  Late 
Twelfth  Century  (Ann  Arbor,  1983),  and  The  Late  Medieval  Balkans:  A  Critical  Sur¬ 
vey  from  the  Late  Twelfth  Century  to  the  Ottoman  Conquest  (Ann  Arbor,  1987);  see 
also  F.  Curta,  Southeastern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  500-1250  (Cambridge,  2006). 

4.  The  same  stands  for  the  futile  search  for  causality  that  serves  the  teleologi¬ 
cal  narrative  and  is  influenced  by  both  hindsight  knowledge  and  the  non-scholarly 
arguments  and  inclinations  of  specific  scholars.  The  lack  of  understanding  of  both 
historical  context  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  and  relations,  as  well  as  the 
overwhelming  resistance  to  innovative  approaches,  pervade  the  scholarship  on  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  and  Byzantium  itself,  hindering  the  modernization  of  these  scholarly 
fields;  see  Chris  Wickham,  Framing  the  Early  Middle  Ages:  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  400-800  (Oxford-New  York,  2005),  “Introduction”  (a  need  for  creating  new 
paradigms),  and  idem.  The  Inheritance  of  Rome:  A  History  of  Europe  from  400  to 
1000  (New  York,  2009),  pp.  llff  (against  teleological  approach  in  historiography). 

5.  K.  Jirecek,  Geshichte  der  Serben  (Gotha,  1911,  repr.  Amsterdam,  1967). 
Collective  work  under  the  indicative  title  History  of  the  Serbian  Nation  (Istorija 
srpskog  naroda)  (Belgrade,  1981)  offers  just  a  slightly  more  “nationally”  hued  version 
of  JireCek’s  narrative,  with  very  few  exceptions.  That  Jirecek’s  work,  his  approach,  and 
his  analysis  have  not  been  subject  of  a  serious  analysis  in  contemporary  scholarship 
despite  its  overwhelming  influence  on  the  Serbian  national  historiography  is  another 
telling  sign  of  the  sad  state  of  Serbian  historiography  and  its  isolation  from  interna¬ 
tional — both  regional  and  broader — scholarship.  For  this  reason,  the  case  of  Serbia 
has  been  completely  overlooked  in  studies  on  modem  perceptions  of  the  past  and  their 
significance  for  creation  of  modem  nation  states  and  national  identities,  especially 
in  the  recent  volumes  of  the  series  Writing  the  Nation:  National  Historiographies 
and  the  Making  of  Nation  States  in  the  I9th  and  20th  Century  Europe,  General  Edi¬ 
tors:  S.  Berger,  Ch.  Conrad,  and  G.  R  Marchal:  vol.  IV,  S.  Berger  and  Ch.  Lorenz 
(eds.).  Nationalizing  the  Past:  Historians  as  Nation  Builders  in  Modern  Europe, 
(Basingstoke-New  York,  2010);  vol.  VII,  R.  J.  W.  Evans  and  G.  R  Marchal  (eds.). 
The  Uses  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Modern  European  States:  History,  Nationhood  and  the 
Search  for  Origins.  The  present  paper,  together  with  my  other  titles  cited  in  the  notes, 
represent  introductory  steps  to  an  overall  reevaluation  of  Serbian  Middle  Ages  that  I 
will  offer  in  A  History  of  Medieval  Serbia,  forthcoming  in  Brill’s  series  East-Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  450-1500.  See  V.  Stankovid,  “The  Character 
and  Nature  of  Byzantine  Influence  in  Serbia  (from  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  End 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century):  Reality — Rolicy — Ideology,”  in  M.  Angar  and  C.  Sode 
(eds.),  Serbia  and  Byzantium  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  2013),  pp.  75—93. 

6.  Michael  VIII  Ralaiologos’s  Church  Union  with  Rome  sent  shockwaves 
throughout  this  region,  prompting  the  changes  on  Serbian  royal  throne  and  a  short- 
termed  closer  political  alliance  with  Hungary.  However,  that  was  just  another  inter- 
familial  reshuffling  of  power  with  the  sons  of  the  ousted  Serbian  king  Uros,  older 
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Dragutiii,  and  younger  Miluiin,  grasping  the  opporiunily  i«  lake  over  ilic  rciiis  ol 
power  from  iheir  1‘aiUcr  creating  a  unique  ruling  triuinvirale  willi  their  nioilier.  Queen 
Jclena,  who  reiniiincd  a  dominaiii  political  presence  wiitiin  Serbian  politics  and 

beyond  until  the  very  end  of  the  ihineenih  century. 

7.  V.  Stankovid,  “Stronger  Than  It  Appears?  Byzantioni  and  li.s  buropcan  Hinter¬ 
land  after  the  Death  of  Manuel  Komnenos"  in  A.  Simpson  (ed.).  Vie  Seid  Quarter  of 
the  Century?  liytxintitim  ]  180-1204  (Athens,  2015).  pp.  3.5^8;  see  Alicia  Simpson's 
contribution  in  this  volume  and  idem,  “By/.antium  and  Hungary  in  the  Laic  IVclfth 
Ccntiiiy  and  on  the  Rve  of  the  Fourth  Crusade:  Personal  Tics  and  Spheres  of  Inhu- 
ciice,"  paper  presented  at  Internaiional  Conference;  Hyzeuitium  tind  the  West:  Percep¬ 
tion  and  Reality,  I2lh-J5th  Century.  {Athens,  .5-6  September  20 14). 

8.  J.  C.  Moore,  Pope  Innocent  III  (1160/1—1216):  To  Root  Up  and  To  Plant 
(Leiden-Boston,  2003),  pp.  73-5.  presents  the  inteii-sive  Papal  diplomat ie  activity  in 
this  region,  without  going  deeper  inio  the  historical  background, 

9.  The  daiing  of  Eudokia’s  sending  ofl  is  still  problematic.  Following  closely 
Choniates’s  narration  it  would  seem  that  Stephen  opted  for  alliance  with  Venice  as 
early  as  1201,  while  his  Byzaiuinc  faihcr-in-law.  Emperor  Alexios  III  Angelos,  was 
still  in  power  (Nicetae  Clioniatae  Historia,  ed.  J.-L.  van  Dieten  (Berlin-New  York, 
1975),  pp.  530-1,  and  Alicia  Simpson’s  contribution  in  this  volume,  especially  note 
88),  Vukan  reacted  already  in  1202  and  defeated  Stephen  (who  had  to  llee  to  Bul¬ 
garia).  Stephen’s  preetiiptivc  political  turn  toward  Venice  in  the  years  leading  to  the 
Fourth  Crusade  that  followed  immediately  his  father’s  death,  at  the  time  when  his 
youngest  brother  Sava  was  still  away  from  Serbia  at  Mount  Alhos,  opens  a  wide  ait  ay 
of  questions  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  greater  detail  bearing  in  mind  the  contempo¬ 
rary  historical  context  and  the  realities  of  the  time:  There  was  no  cult  of  St.  Simeon  as 
the  founder  and  protector  of  his  lineage;  no  auionomous  Serbian  church  to  celebrate 
new  "national”  saint,  and  certainly  not  a  soul  who  could  fathom  that  in  the  coming 
years  the  “etenial"  Roman  Empire  would  be  destrucied  with  New  Rome  sacked  by 
the  emsading  troops  that  shattered  the  established  political  order. 

10.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  first  Serbian  historiographers 
composing  the  Lives  of  their  father  St,  Simeon,  created  a  very  elaborated  political  and 
spiritual  legacy  with  Sava’s  creation  of  the  cult  of  St.  Simeon  the  Oil-Giver  and  his 
translation  of  St.  Simeon’s  relics  back  to  Serbia  to  the  church  of  the  Dormition  ol  the 
Virgin  in  Studenica  in  1207,  Nemanya’s  foundation  that  was  finally  completed  in  that 

year. 

1 1.  George  Akropolites,  Opera,  2  vols,  ed.  A.  Heisenberg  (Leipzig,  1903,  rev.  edn. 
P.  Wirth,  Stuttgart,  1978),  I,  p.  9. 

12.  Zivot  svetoga  Simeuna  i  svetoga  Save  napisao  Domentijan  [The  Lives  of  Sts 
Simeon  and  Sava  written  by  Domentijan),  ed.  Dj.  Dani5ic  (Belgrade,  1865),  pp.  217. 
All  translations  are  mine.  There  are  no  reliable  English  translations  of  Serbian 

medieval  sources  available. 

13  Domentijan,  p.  221.  The  Serbian  term  for  an  in-law,  “svjat,”  refers  to  the 
relation  by  affiliation  much  as  the  Greek  term  “cmpii^espoq,”  with  which  Emperor 
Alexios  m  Angelos  refers  to  Serbian  great  zhupan  Stephen  Nemanya;  Actes  des 
Chilandar.  I,  eds.  M.  Zivojinovic,  V.  Kravari,  and  Ch.  Giros,  Archiv  de  I’Athos  XX 
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(Paris,  1998),  no.  4,  107-10  and  no.  5,  114-6.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
photographs  of  the  edicts  in  the  Hilandar  Research  Library  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  which  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  monks  of  the  Hilandar  Monastery  and 
the  Hilandar  Research  Library  and  to  confirm  that  the  reading  cn)|a7rev08po(^  (as  in  the 
edition  by  L.  Petit,  Actes  des  C hilandar.  Premiere  partie:  Actes  grecs,  Vizantijskij  Vre~ 
menik  (Supplementum)  17  [1911,  repr.  Amsterdam  1975,  no.  4])  should  be  preferred 
to  that  of  CTupTcevOepoq  as  in  Actes  des  Chilandar,  I,  p.  107. 

14.  Jirecek,  Geshichte,  pp.  308-26. 

15.  G.  L.  McDaniel,  “On  Hungarian-Serbian  Relations  in  the  Thirteenth  Century: 
John  Angelos  and  Queen  Jelena,”  Ungarn  Jahrbuch  12  (1982-3),  pp.  43-50. 

16.  Stankov i6,  “Character  and  Nature  of  Byzantine  Influence  in  Serbia,’’  pp.  90-2. 

17.  Akropolites,  n,  p.  18.  Akropolites,  as  many  other  learned  men  from  twelfth 
century  onwards,  refers  in  his  rhetorical  works  to  the  Serbs  as  the  “Triballi,”  using 
the  name  of  the  pre-Roman  tribe  that  roughly  inhabited  the  territory  of  the  medieval 
Serbia;  hence,  he  calls  here  Serbian  King  the  “Triball.” 

18.  Theodoras  11  Ducas  Lascaris  Opuscula  rhetorica,  ed.  A.  Tartaglia  (Munich- 
Leipzig,  2000),  pp.  26-30. 

19.  Petit,  Actes  des  Chilandar,  no.  7,  and  Actes  des  Chilandar,  I,  no.  8,  pp.  127-8, 
corroborating  the  reading  “aupTc^Oepoq,”  on  which  see  note  13  above. 

20.  L.  Mavromatis,  La  foundation  de  V empire  serbe.  Le  kralj  Milutin  (Thessa- 
lonica,  1978);  V  Stankovid,  Kralj  Milutin  [King  Milutin]  (Belgrade,  2012). 

21.  V.  Stankovic,  '"Beloved  Son-In-Law:  Charters  of  Byzantine  Emperors  to  the 
Hilandar  Monastery  after  the  Marriage  of  King  Milutin  to  Symonis,”  Scripta  & 
e-Scripta  22  (2013),  pp.  57-66. 

22.  Actes  des  Chilandar,  I,  no.  18,  p.  174. 

23.  I  will  present  in  a  greater  detail  this  argument  and  the  system  of  Byzantine 
dominance  over  the  Balkans  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  monograph  Creating  the  Rule  of  Kinsmen:  The  Transformation  of  a  Political 
Paradigm  in  Southeastern  Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries,  due  to  be  published 
by  Lexington  Books. 
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The  main  aim  of  my  chapter  is  to  present  some  observations  on  the  text  of 
a  copy  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy,  found  in  the  Slavonic  manuscript 
No.  307  (A  Triodion  and  Penticostarion)  of  the  Library  of  the  Romanian 
Academy.  I  v^^ould  like  to  focus  my  presentation  on  two  elements  of  the 
text,  which  are  unique  and  are  not  present  in  any  other  known  copy  of  the 
Synodicon,  neither  Greek  nor  Slavic.  These  are  the  commemoration  of 
the  prelates  of  Hierissos,  and  especially  that  of  metropolitan  Jacob,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  anathemas  against  the  heretical  grouping  of  Irene  Porene, 
on  the  other. 

Although  the  manuscript  BAR  No.  307  is  badly  damaged,  it  is  precisely 
these  parts  of  the  text  that  are  relatively  well  preserved.  They  are  particularly 
important  because  they  provide  certain  arguments  for  the  dating  of  the  text 
as  well  as  for  the  localizing  of  its  preparation.  The  manuscript  contains  124 
paper  folios  of  215x140  mm.  It  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  when  it  under¬ 
went  a  restoration  that  damaged  it  even  more.  Presently  some  places  are  illeg¬ 
ible  due  to  the  material  covering  the  pages.  The  original  end  of  the  manuscript 
has  not  been  preserved.  The  watermark  is  that  of  a  hand  holding  a  flower  of 
the  type  presumably  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  according 
to  the  catalogue  of  Alexandru  Mare§.’ 

The  leather  binding  is  new  (restored).  We  have  only  a  part  of  the  old  bind¬ 
ing  that  is  bonded  on  the  new  one.  In  the  catalogue  of  P.  P.  Panaitescu,  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  the  restoration,  the  binding  is  described  as  old,  made  of  leather 
with  wooden  plates,  and  badly  damaged.^  The  script  is  semi-uncial.  It  was 
clear  and  well  legible  but  is  now  damaged  by  time  and  the  restoration.  The 
orthography  is  of  the  Resava  style,  lacking  nasal  vowels  and  with  two  signs 
for  ‘yer’  (jh  and  h).  The  frame  of  the  written  text  measures  155x90-95  mm 
and  contains  23-25  lines  per  page  and  28-35  characters  per  line.  The  initial 
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letters,  the  numbers  and  the  indication  notes  are  written  in  red.  There  is  a  red 
and  blue  tracery  decoration  on  f.  Ir.  In  his  catalogue,  P.  P.  Panaitescu  indi¬ 
cates  a  note  that  docs  not  exist  now,  because  it  was  w'rittcn  on  the  inner  side 


A  ^ 


of  the  back  cover:  FIh  a  oyKo  no  bz 

The  universal  year  of  71 18  corresponds  to  the  year  1609/1610. 

The  manuscript  contains  a  Triodion  and  a  Pentecostarion  that  fill  almost 
the  entire  codex  (f.  1-1 1 2).  The  Synodicon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Triodion 
and  occupies  11  2-20.  Afier  L  20  ihe  text  becomes  almost  iilcgibie.  At  the 
end  of  the  nianuscripi  we  lind  the  VUa  o  'Si.  Gregory  ihc  Decapolile  ([JKm] 
tT  t  KB  ft  n  (1  jfi  G  n  IV  aha/  ui  e  I  r  o  r  p  T  r  o  p  T  j  a  f  k  a  n  o  jV  t  a, 

R  A  fi  n  lu  fii  i\\  jK  f  fi  p  ri  R  it  ix\  H  M  K  r  a  .  if  ii^;  n  ii  n  o  a  o  y  n  o  n 

n  0  a  0.).  Evidently,  this  is  the  sole  copy  of  this  text  by  Ignatius  Diakonos 
that  has  survived  today,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  particular  scholarly  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  this  article."^  What  follows,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  codex,  is  an  almost  illegible  text  (f.  124). 

The  first  element  under  consideration  is  presented  on  f.  20 v:  H  h  4>  o  h  ^  h 
i  A  K  W  B  5/  E  Z  C  e  ip  f  H  H  bl  Al  Z  /  i'  e  ji  e  w  f  p  H  ui  c  I'l  Bi  h  c  t  bi  f  r  o  p  bi  , 
/  Bft^iHAA  RAAif.  TWs  is  the  memory  of  bishop  Niphon  and  metropolitan 
Jacob,  mentioned  as  “prelates  of  Hierissos  and  the  Holy  Mountain.”^  This 
text  offers  slightly  more  concrete  data  about  the  time  and  the  location  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  protograph.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  bishopric  of  Hierissos  is 
not  cited  in  any  variant  or  copy  of  the  Synodicon,  neither  Greek  nor  Slavic. 
Although  Hierissos  was  not  a  major  church  center  it  is  quite  well  documented 
because  of  its  position  on  the  Chalkidike  peninsula  and  proximity  to  Mount 
Athos.  The  small  town  of  Hierissos  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  surviving 
Hagiorite  document — the  sigillion  of  Basil  I  of  883  AD — and  as  a  bishopric 
already  in  982  AD.^  Even  after  the  founding  of  the  diocese,  the  Holy  Moun¬ 
tain  was  not  under  its  jurisdiction  but  remained  under  direct  authority  of  the 
emperor.  As  a  result,  the  bishops  of  Hierissos  and  the  monastic  republic  were 
often  caught  in  the  struggle  for  power  and  revenues.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  1204,  the  bishopric  prevailed  and  in  a  document  dated  about  1240  we 
find  for  the  first  time  the  title  “Bishop  of  Hierissos  and  the  Holy  Mountain” 
(sTCiaKOTiot;  'lepioaou  Kal  Ayiou  ’Dpouq).  It  replaced  the  simple  “Bishop  of 
Hierissos”  (^TiioKOTioq  lepiaaon) — a  formula  that  becomes  standard  from  the 
mid-thirteenth  century  onward.^  A  similar  formula  is  found  in  the  manuscript 
from  Bucharest. 

The  text  mentions  ''archierei  (prelates)  of  Hierissos”  without  any  specifica¬ 
tion  of  their  degree  in  the  Episcopal  category.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  (Niphon)  is  a  bishop  while  the  other  (Jacob)  is  the  only  metropolitan 
of  Hierissos  in  the  Middle  Ages.®  This  type  of  citation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  see  of  this  small  town  on  Chalkidike  is  not  an  exception.  We  find 
almost  the  same — 6  lepdoTaTO^  dpxiepeh^;  Epiaaou — even  in  official  Greek 
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texts,  such  as,  for  example,  a  Synodal  act  from  1350.^  Both  mentioned  prel¬ 
ates  are  testified  in  different  documents  of  the  period.  Niphon  presided  over 
the  bishopric  see  in  the  1320s  and  1330s:  The  first  testimony  about  him  is 
found  in  a  document  of  May  1325  (in  January  1323  bishop  was  still  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Theodosius)  and  the  last  one  is  from  October  1330,  but  obviously 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  see  some  years  after  that  date.‘^  Apparently,  his 
successor  was  the  metropolitan  Jacob,  who  will  be  in  the  center  of  our  inter¬ 
est.  He  held  the  see  from  about  1334  until  his  death  at  the  end  of  1366.  This 
influential  person  was  important  not  only  in  matters  of  Church  but  also  in 
matters  of  politics  of  the  Empire  during  this  difficult  period.  He  was  the  main 
representative  of  the  Rhomaioi  in  Eastern  Macedonia  in  a  period  of  Serbian 
domination  over  this  area  under  Tsar  Stephen  Dusan  and  later  under  Despot 
John  Ugljesa.  It  was  precisely  that  personal  authority  of  Jacob  that  resulted 
in  the  promotion  of  that  see  to  metropolitan  rank  in  his  lifetime.  His  influence 
in  Athonite  circles  was  considerable.  A  number  of  sources  testify  of  Jacob’s 
involvement  as  arbiter  or  judge  in  the  Hagioritic  affairs;  he  participated  in  the 
promotion  and  cheirotoniai  in  the  monastic  community;  he  owned  a  special 
kathisma  in  Karyai,  where  he  sojourned  regularly;  and  he  participated  in  the 
spiritual  and  organizational  life  of  the  Holy  Mountain  trying  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  Serbian  power  embodied  in  the  Protaton  and  some  other  internal 
institutions  of  the  monastic  republic.^* 

It  should  be  noted  that,  except  for  Niphon  and  Jacob,  we  have  no  mention 
of  any  other  prelate  of  Hierissos  in  the  manuscript  from  Bucharest.  This  is 
not  a  result  of  the  damage  of  the  manuscript  on  that  particular  page,  because 
the  text  continues  without  any  lacunae,  which  suggests  that  the  original  may 
have  been  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  metropolitan  Jacob  at  the  end 
of  1366  and  probably  on  Mount  Athos.  We  can  corroborate  this  conclusion 
when  we  compare  the  cited  mentioning  of  the  prelate  to  other  data  about  the 
events  of  the  period  in  question  and  in  particular  those  related  to  the  activity 
of  the  heretics  during  the  1340s. 

In  1344  a  General  Assembly  of  the  monastic  community  took  place  on 
Mount  Athos  and  its  decisions  against  the  heretical  grouping  of  Irene  Porene 
are  cited  in  the  copy  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy  of  BAR  Ms.  SI.  307 
(ff.  15v8-16r21).  Metropolitan  Jacob  presided  over  the  Assembly  and  this 
is  the  main  reason  his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  text  in  question.  It  is 
our  impression  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  text  was  prepared  exactly  in 
order  to  add  these  dogmatic  and  disciplinary  decisions  to  the  Palaeologian 
variant  of  the  Synodicon  that  had  been  prepared  some  years  earlier — in  the 
early  1340s — in  relation  to  the  Hesychast  controversy  that  had  shaken  the 
Empire.  We  owe  the  identification  of  the  text  of  these  decisions  to  Antonio 
Rigo,  who  dedicated  a  special  book  to  the  problem  of  struggles  between  the 
Bogomils  and  the  Hesychast  monks  in  Mount  Athos,  based  on  the  so-called 
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Hagioriticon  Gramma,  known  from  a  copy  from  the  Vatican  Library. It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Italian  scholar  is  not  a  specialist  in  Slavic 
studies  and  languages  and  -despite  the  fact  that  he  did  examine  the  copy 
from  Bucharest — he  did  not  carry  out  a  textological  analysis  or  studied  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  anathemas.  This  fact  defined  the  aim  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  research,  since  the  text  of  the  copy  of  the  Synodicon  from  BAR  Ms. 
SI.  307  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  translation  of  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Greek 
Hagioriticon  gramma,  published  by  Antonio  Rigo.  Both  texts  are  almost 
identical  and  the  dependence  of  the  Slavic  translation  of  the  Greek  original  " 
is  obvious.  We  cannot  discover  but  a  few  slight  differences,  the  major  being 
the  replacement  of  the  word  “Bogomils”  of  the  Greek  text  by  “Messalians” 
in  the  Slavic. 

A  comparison  of  relevant  passages  of  the  Slavic  and  Greek  version  could 
help  confirm  the  statement  proposed  above: 


1 5v-l 6rj  M  IV  (  M  4>  E  uj  K  jj  r T  A  c  .u  r  f  tv  p  r  [Li,  ]  /  k  p  h  a  a, 


M  A  1  ^  ^  ^ 

/ 


s  o  4^  I  a  a  ■  H 

MO 


M  tv  V  t  E  a^o  j  r  p  .1  4^ 


/ 


at  f  .t,  tv  A «  a 


M  a  a  a  ^  t 

A  p  M  ]/  T  0  a  a  *  E  tv  p  n  T  a  ►  n  h  k  a  a  a  pa-  il  t  p  nt  5/  [  m  m 

p  M  a  H  •  M  H  T  p  0  <t>  a  M  a  ^  Itv  |  .\  m  m  |y  a  lA  ay  a  a  m  a  r  o 

E  Ti  f  A  II  a  O  At  0  Y  A  p  [  E  H  «  Y  !(J  M  1/  M  It  H  AX  h  14  T*(  'il  A\  11'  II SK  f  A  W  T 

\ta  caa  I  .fa  (  kS jc  «V(f  Kf  piTiF^raL...  /  ii 


II  At  p  h  £  K  *  Y  a  £  a  a  I  .t  m  (  K  a  JC  .e  p  f  (  k  « y  e  f  k  f  r  t  a  p...  |  /  ii 

ZA  0  A  H  (  T  h  li  ipk  (  'L  A  p  K  SK  t  a,.,*  **  |  j  At  It  MJ  A  M  6^%^  T  M  fi 

L..  j  M  T  K  0  p  £  T  k  H  »  yMf  T  h  *  K  K  M  V  L..  [  E  0  Y  /  ^ 

A  p  *Ii  R  a  M  k  p  E  a  i  e  h  at  s  h  i/jo  'P  u  '  h  no  /  n  a  \i  k  a  i&,  il  e  t  u  t  *r  f  *r  k  '  ti 
f  5K  II  a  i5  f  J  t  ^  /  il  kte(  .1  K  la  w  E I)  azo  c  k  k  a  Ti.  m  f  t  k  m  dan’  a 't  k  a  j? 


£%EKii&ai«  ru 


j  il  HTi(  a"^  K  la  w  E  p  a^o  f  k  k  p  Ti.  m  d  t  k  ti  pan’  a 't  k  a  j?  ■ 

j  G  T  o  e  m  c  f  fit  f  ^  11  *4  Ti  £  e  7  ip  f  m  m  o  f  n  p  HHtip  t/  n  1  e  ^  ft  1  Ln  r  0 

(1  sm  R  0  K  o  p  e  nf  a  i’  0  T  a  a  /  m  k  p^k  r  e  r  a  li  a' m  f  r  0  i  ip  j(  a  '  ■  Iv 

'ppiviplitiTa  /  'PKo^ro  j(  e  ij[pw'  ^  fi  f  iioa^ijno  jke  ti  (Si^fTrio  jf* 

16r/  It  0  A  a  m  ui  h  Ti  o  v  1  e  uj  n  it  k  w  t  k  11  o  e  h  1  iin  /  t  a  rt  o  t  h 

^  -*13  t  M  1  t  ^  L  J  J 

i  a  K  0  a  w  E  H  o  f ,  f  f  n  a  k  t  i  S  f  t  pit  i  £  n  m  r  a  e  ii  i  e  e  r  o  tv  a\  'k  t  a  m 

M  a  j  I  a  r  r  a  ki  it  n|  >k  e  ai  p'k*r  r  hi  K^kt  k  d  t  i  m  1  f  h  ai  e  /  y  **  **'  *']  ^ 

itit  t  K  14  pTiM  f  K  0  (i  A\  p  k^O  j  [a  ,  K  A  ?.  ]  H  E  A  It  K  A  O  ii  p  O  A'l^ 

A  ’fe'  a  a/ 1  It  1 1  e  n  p  11  a  / iK  M  0.  N  h  m  a  n  p  a  td  *r  a  a  li  n  f  11  a  V/  [a|(  a  k  o  r  o 

t;  E^K  0  sti  i  a .  0  K  k  p  H  N  n  0  A  'Ii  n  {  t  h  i  a  /  [r  Ji  f  -t  koto  n]  n  p  *1;  n  tv  e  f  t  k  t  a 

n  p  A  a  .  u  E  II  f  'P  *»"/[«  J  »i  H  f  at  e  it  at  h  ha  n  ki  I£  w  .  n  h  a  h  jk  e 
(a  j  AIM  Aik  fXAthifaoAvk,  x'p’Tiarit^  ka  r  0 k/ 1  t  it  n  m  tv  km  out  Tit 

£  a  T  p  M  n  II  At  0.  H  At  M  w/  r  M  E  ft  M  kt  f  I  K  K  p  »  M  Ii  kl  At  II  a  ‘i’  p  ^  f  A  0  k  I  M, 

/  il  n  p  »k  a  h  f  nM  p  a  i  m-  a  4i  k  a  .  n  o  ii  ft  m  jc  m  »r  a  6  /  f  at  n  o  htt  k  t  t  k  o 

-  ^  .j  I 

T  h  a  Ml  E  R  E  a  II  K  0  t  £  T  K  0/  p  E  T  iK  E  At  M  tV  I  kl  f  f  A  Ii  K  M  40  1^01^ 


tEo/[EAtoY  A'ia  RO  A  a  y]  il  f  ^ tOEoro  wm 'li/jMor  oi^k  m| 
n  o  p  il  M  5^ T  H  n  p  6  11  a  f  *v  k.  a  m  S  at  a  ~  r'  ^  a  t  'I;  at  u  1  ai  .t  f  a  a  T  a  n  k  ,  h 


n  p  IE  I  at  A  re  L|j  H  il  n  p  ii  tv/  k  i|j  a  i.|:i  il  £  £  t  ii  k  a  *4  a  'k  m  it  .  ii  At  p  z  f  K  a  a  fl  / 
0  Y  n  e' m  i  a  ri  p  II I  At  it  lo  t|j  il  .  a  a  .f  ,4,  e  at  a  r'  j 
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zoxq  xfiv  5eivf|V  kqI  guoap^tq  IloyogvXcov  mpeaiv  7cap’  eauToiq  5oA.spQg  Kal 
KaKoupycog  mr&xovai,  pdA.X.ov  5s  Kai  tcoXA.^  livaapcbtspa  Kal  SuaespsaTSpa 
sKaivcov  Kai  Tcoiovai  Kal  6i6daKouai-  Kal  Td(;  ts  Geiac^  elKdvac;  ^uXa  povov  Kal 
7cr|?cov  dvopd^ovoi  Kal  sKTiroovai  Kal  dtipd^onoi  Kal  KaiaKalonoi  Kal  jcdvia 
TpdTTOv  laiaivouoi  Kal  SxatpGsiponav  to  tc  dyiov  pdTcnapa  Kal  Tfjv  Traispov 
Koivcovlav  Ton  Tiavayiou  Kal  ^coo;roiou  otbpaTot;  Kal  aipaToq  xon  Knpion  T]prov 
’Ir|aou  XpioTou,  Tf\q  dvoxh^^  Xpiaxs  paailsn,  dvcocpeA.^(^  Kal  pdxaiov 
hyonp^oic^  xs  Kal  6i6daKonoi  Kal  xijv  Gsiav  Kal  oa)Tr|pKb6r|  Kal  (piXdvGpcvTtov 
5id  crapKo^  oiKovopiav  Kal  sTiicpdvsiav  anxoi)  dOsTouai  Kal  uf|TS  dyyEX,ov 
pfiTS  vsKpdiv  dvdoxaaiv  ovopd^onai,  Tidaav  Ss  aioxpoxrtTa  Kal  pSsA^upiav  d)q 
psylaxTiv  dpsTijv  STripsA-dig  spya^opsvou;  Kal  dX,>^d  5e  TtdvSsiKva  Kal  Tr^hP^  Ttdarjq 
aiaxponpylat;  Kal  dvooi6xr|xo(;  Kal  d9eia(;  Soyiaaxi^onaiv,  d  pij  oxi  ypdppaaiv  \\ 
yX6oaTi,  akX'  on6’  anxfj  xfj  Siavoit^  Xpiaxiavot^  sdaspsoi  Ttspicpspsiv  dvsKXov, 
Kal  ixXkovq  sv  xonxoiq  6id  xfjq  87UKsxpcoop^r|c;  anxoiq  xPh^'^^^oyiaq 

Kal  dTrdxrjc;  TtapacpGslponaiv,  STisl  Kal  x^x^hv  Kal  sTEixfiSsupa  Kal  aJtou5f|v 
psyiaxriv  xonxo  Troionvxai,  x^  TtXsioxonq  oaouc;  x^  Tiaxpl  auxwv  t^  SxaPo^cp 
Tupoodysiv  Kal  onv  sanxit;  siq  x6  xfj^  aTreoX-siaq  m)vo)0sTv  PdpaGpov,  dvdGspa. 
Tldai  xoTq  vTroSsxop^oiq  Kal  Koivcovonaiv  auxoTc^  ix  siSriasi  Kal  xd  gnaapd 
anxeav  56ypaxa  oxspyouaiv,  dvdGspa. 


It  should  be  stressed  that  the  two  texts  are  almost  completely  identical. 
I  believe  the  Slavic  text  is  either  translated  directly  from  the  quoted  Greek 
paragraph  or  that  they  share  a  common  archetype.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
dependence  of  the  Slavic  translation  on  the  Greek  original  is  unquestionable 
and  we  can  identify  only  a  small  number  of  deviations.  The  heretics,  referred 
to  in  the  Greek  text  as  “Bogomils”  (rioyopuJiOi:  Rigo,  1.  32)  are  called  “Mes- 
salians”  in  the  Slavic  version.  We  discover  the  same  appellation  in  the  second 
anathema  while  in  the  original  it  is  used  “all  (of  them)”  (Ttaoi;  Rigo,  1.  54).  In 
the  Slavic  text  we  do  not  see  the  mention  of  the  angels  (1. 43)  in  the  anathema 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  flesh  but  this  could  be  due  to  damage 
inflicted  on  the  paper.  The  part  about  the  expulsion  of  heretics  from  Mount 
Athos  and  the  permanent  interdiction  to  enter  the  monastic  republic  (Rigo, 
11.  56  ff.)  does  not  exist  in  the  manuscript  from  Bucharest.^"^  A  possible 
explanation  of  that  fact  could  be  that  the  Slavic  translation  was  prepared  some 
years  after  the  events  of  1344  and  the  expulsion  bore  no  actuality  anymore  in 
the  milieu  of  the  translator.  It  is  to  note  as  well  that  such  type  of  narration  is 
not  typical  for  the  Synodicon. 

In  "order  to  understand  the  source  better,  I  would  like  to  present  briefly  the 
events  of  the  year  1344  of  which  we  learn  from  the  mentioned  Hagioriticon 
Gramma  (‘AyiopixiKov  ypdppa),  as  well  as  from  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius 
of  T&rnovo,  written  by  Patriarch  Kallistos  and  from  our  Bucharest  copy  of 
the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy.^^  A  General  Assembly  of  Athonite  monks  took 
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letters,  the  numbers  and  the  indication  notes  are  written  in  red.  There  is  a  red 
and  blue  tracery  decoration  on  f.  Ir.  In  his  catalogue,  P,  P.  Panaitescu  indi¬ 
cates  a  note  that  does  not  exist  now,  because  it  was  written  on  the  inner  ^de 
of  the  back  cover:  Rh  a  oyKo  c/iSohj  no  tOieiu^oce  bz 
The  universal  year  of  7118  corresponds  to  the  year  1609/1610. 

The  manuscript  contains  a  Triodion  and  a  Pentecostarion  that  fill  almost 
the  entire  codex  (f.  1-1 12).  The  Synodicon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Triodion 
and  occupies  ff.  2-20.  After  f.  20  the  text  becomes  almost  illegible.  At  the 
end  of  ihe  manuscripl  we  find  ihe  Vita  of  St*  Gregory  the  Decapoiile  (|^Kii  j 
T  i'  e  fi  r>  K  f  i\  i»  '1;  n  d  ri  r;  .i  X  tu  ii  .i  ha/  li  j  e  r  o  r’  p  7  r  6  ti  i  .t  1 1*:  .i  n  d  a  i  t  a  , 
G  ylB  M  W  ;  ^  T;  At  5K  f  it  jl  n  G  li  Bl  tt  It  G  V  3  t  £  5K  H  ^Jt  B  fl  0  A  O  y  A  It  O  H 

n  0  A  o.),  Evidenliy,  this  is  the  sole  copy  of  this  text  by  Ignatius  Diakonos 
that  has  survived  today,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  particular  scholarly  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  this  article."^  What  follows,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  codex,  is  an  almost  illegible  text  (f.  124). 

The  first  element  under  consideration  is  presented  on  f,  20v:  II  h  o  » 5^  h 
i  w  K  5/  a  a  t  f  ci'c  L|i  i  m  iHii  Ai  a  /  A  p  T  e  jj  e  w  I  ji  h  ui  c  k  ia  n  c  t  iii  e  r  o  p  iii , 
/  B 't  M  ri  .1 A  n  A  A\  This  is  the  memory  of  bishop  Niphon  and  metropolitan 
Jacob,  mentioned  as  ‘'prelates  of  Hierissos  and  the  Holy  Mountain.’'^  This 
text  offers  slightly  more  concrete  data  about  the  time  and  the  location  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  protograph.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  bishopric  of  Hierissos  is 
not  cited  in  any  variant  or  copy  of  the  Synodicon,  neither  Greek  nor  Slavic. 
Although  Hierissos  was  not  a  major  church  center  it  is  quite  well  documented 
because  of  its  position  on  the  Chalkidike  peninsula  and  proximity  to  Mount 
Athos.  The  small  town  of  Hierissos  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  surviving 
Hagiorite  document — the  sigillion  of  Basil  I  of  883  AD — and  as  a  bishopric 
already  in  982  AD.^  Even  after  the  founding  of  the  diocese,  the  Holy  Moun¬ 
tain  was  not  under  its  jurisdiction  but  remained  under  direct  authority  of  the 
emperor.  As  a  result,  the  bishops  of  Hierissos  and  the  monastic  republic  were 
often  caught  in  the  struggle  for  power  and  revenues.  After  the  catastrophe 
of  1204,  the  bishopric  prevailed  and  in  a  document  dated  about  1240  we 
find  for  the  first  time  the  title  “Bishop  of  Hierissos  and  the  Holy  Mountain” 
(^maK07ro(;  'lepioaou  Kal  Ayiov  ’Dpout;).  It  replaced  the  simple  “Bishop  of 
Hierissos”  (^ttiokottoc;  'lepioaou) — a  formula  that  becomes  standard  from  the 
mid-thirteenth  century  onward.^  A  similar  formula  is  found  in  the  manuscript 
from  Bucharest. 

The  text  mentions  ''archierei  (prelates)  of  Hierissos”  without  any  specifica¬ 
tion  of  their  degree  in  the  Episcopal  category.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  (Niphon)  is  a  bishop  while  the  other  (Jacob)  is  the  only  metropolitan 
of  Hierissos  in  the  Middle  Ages.^  This  type  of  citation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  see  of  this  small  town  on  Chalkidike  is  not  an  exception.  We  find 
almost  the  same — 6  lepcfixaTOc;  dpxispsuq  ’EpiooGn — even  in  official  Greek 
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texts,  such  as,  for  example,  a  Synodal  act  from  1350,^  Both  mentioned  prel¬ 
ates  are  testified  in  different  documents  of  the  period.  Niphon  presided  over 
the  bishopric  see  in  the  1320s  and  1330s:  The  first  testimony  about  him.  is 
found  in  a  document  of  May  1325  (in  January  1323  bishop  was  still  his  pre¬ 
decessor  Theodosius)  and  the  last  one  is  from  October  1330,  but  obviously 
he  continued  to  occupy  the  see  some  years  after  that  date.^^  Apparently,  his 
successor  was  the  metropolitan  Jacob,  who  will  be  in  the  center  of  our  inter¬ 
est.  He  held  the  see  from  about  1334  until  his  death  at  the  end  of  1366.  This 
influential  person  was  important  not  only  in  matters  of  Church  but  also  in 
matters  of  politics  of  the  Empire  during  this  difficult  period.  He  was  the  main 
representative  of  the  Rhomaioi  in  Eastern  Macedonia  in  a  period  of  Serbian 
domination  over  this  area  under  Tsar  Stephen  Dusan  and  later  under  Despot 
John  Ugljesa.  It  was  precisely  that  personal  authority  of  Jacob  that  resulted 
in  the  promotion  of  that  see  to  metropolitan  rank  in  his  lifetime.  His  influence 
in  Athonite  circles  was  considerable.  A  number  of  sources  testify  of  Jacob’s 
involvement  as  arbiter  or  judge  in  the  Hagioritic  affairs;  he  participated  in  the 
promotion  and  cheirotoniai  in  the  monastic  community;  he  owned  a  special 
kathisma  in  Karyai,  where  he  sojourned  regularly;  and  he  participated  in  the 
spiritual  and  organizational  life  of  the  Holy  Mountain  trying  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  Serbian  power  embodied  in  the  Protaton  and  some  other  internal 
institutions  of  the  monastic  republic. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  except  for  Niphon  and  Jacob,  we  have  no  mention 
of  any  other  prelate  of  Hierissos  in  the  manuscript  from  Bucharest,  This  is 
not  a  result  of  the  damage  of  the  manuscript  on  that  particular  page,  because 
the  text  continues  without  any  lacunae,  which  suggests  that  the  original  may 
have  been  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  metropolitan  Jacob  at  the  end 
of  1366  and  probably  on  Mount  Athos.  We  can  corroborate  this  conclusion 
when  we  compare  the  cited  mentioning  of  the  prelate  to  other  data  about  the 
events  of  the  period  in  question  and  in  particular  those  related  to  the  activity 
of  the  heretics  during  the  1340s. 

In  1344  a  General  Assembly  of  the  monastic  community  took  place  on 
Mount  Athos  and  its  decisions  against  the  heretical  grouping  of  Irene  Porene 
are  cited  in  the  copy  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy  of  BAR  Ms.  SI.  307 
(ff.  15v8-16r21).  Metropolitan  Jacob  presided  over  the  Assembly  and  this 
is  the  main  reason  his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  text  in  question.  It  is 
our  impression  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  text  was  prepared  exactly  in 
order  to  add  these  dogmatic  and  disciplinary  decisions  to  the  Palaeologian 
variant  of  the  Synodicon  that  had  been  prepared  some  years  earlier — in  the 
early  1340s — in  relation  to  the  Hesychast  controversy  that  had  shaken  the 
Empire.  We  owe  the  identification  of  the  text  of  these  decisions  to  Antonio 
Rigo,  who  dedicated  a  special  book  to  the  problem  of  struggles  between  the 
Bogomils  and  the  Hesychast  monks  in  Mount  Athos,  based  on  the  so-called 
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place  in  that  year  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  between  the  hesychasts 
and  barlaamites.  The  focus  of  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  condemnation  of  the  heretical  group  of  Irene  Porene  that  penetrated 
into  the  Holy  Mountain  and  infected  some  of  the  Hagiorite  monasteries. 
These  were  the  so-called  “Bogomils”  or  “Messalians.”  It  should  be  stressed 
that  in  the  beginning  both  leading  antipalamites — Barlaam  of  Calabria  and 
Gregory  Akindynos — accused  the  hesychasts  of  cooperating  with  them. 
Consequently,  the  Athonite  monks  responded  to  these  reproaches  by  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  “Bogomils,”  banishing  them  " 
from  entering  Mount  Athos.  This  decision  was  embodied  in  the  now  lost 
so-called  Tomos  eggraphos  (Topoq  eyypatpoq).  Its  content  was  preserved  in 
the  cited  Hagioriticon  Gramma  and  the  Slavic  text  of  the  Synodicon  from 
Bucharest.^^ 

The  later  events  are  known  from  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius  of  Tarnovo.^"^ 
Some  of  the  heretics  moved  to  T^rnovo,  the  capital  city  of  Bulgaria,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  activity  in  new  surroundings.  We  do  not  know  how  they  arrived 
in  this  part  of  the  Balkans  but  Bulgaria  was  obviously  strongly  immersed 
into  the  cultural  developments  and  religious  confrontations  that  pervaded 
the  contemporary  Byzantine  world.  T^movo  was  an  important  political, 
cultural,  and  religious  hub  of  the  region  and  a  home  for  many  different  reli¬ 
gious  ideas,  some  of  them  quite  distant  from  official  Orthodoxy.  As  a  result 
of  efforts  undertaken  by  St.  Theodosius,  these  heresies  were  condemned  and 
the  heretics  expelled  from  Bulgaria  by  authorities,  some  of  their  leaders  even 
punished  and  mutilated.  It  is,  nevertheless,  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  area  of 
southeastern  Europe  was  deeply  engaged  with  the  ongoing  religious  contro¬ 
versy  at  that  time. 

We  know  about  the  accusation  against  the  hesychasts  to  be  in  relation 
to  the  sect  of  Irene  Porene  from  the  writings  of  Barlaam  of  Calabria,  from 
epistles  of  Gregory  Akindynos  as  well  as  from  the  antiheretical  polemics  and 
'‘Historia  Byzantina''  of  Nikephoros  Gregoras.  All  three  of  them  are  eminent 
members  of  the  antipalamite  “party”  but  their  accusations  are  quite  different 
in  tone  and  scope.  Barlaam  focused  on  the  hesychast  doctrine  and  its  eventual 
relations  to  the  already  condemned  heretical  teachings. Gregory  Akindynos 
and  Nikephoros  Gregoras  were  more  personal:  They  tried  to  discover  some 
real  or  alleged  and  presumed  personal  relations  of  the  hesychast  leaders  to 
the  heretics,  called  Bogomils  or  Messalians.  Gregory  Akindynos — being  a 
former  disciple  of  St.  Gregory  Palamas — restricted  his  attacks  to  the  Patriarch 
Isidore  Bouchiras.  In  his  letter  to  the  metropolitan  of  Monemvasia,  he  wrote 
that  during  his  sojourn  in  Thessalonica,  Joseph  of  Crete— one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Irene  Porene  group — lived  in  the  home  of  Isidore,  whom  he 
directly  accused  of  being  associated  with  her  heresy. Nikephoros  Gregoras 
directed  his  condemnation  directly  against  Palamas,  whom  he  accused  of 
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being  the  key  to  the  cooperation  between  the  hesychasts  and  the  heretics.^^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  anti-palamite  grouping  tried  to  accuse  their  opponents 
of  being  implicated  in  the  heretical  deviations  and  practices  of  the  sect  that 
had  been  condemned  in  1344.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  there  ever 
was  any  real  involvement  or  if  the  accusers  simply  used  the  current  Bogomil- 
Messalian  cliche  to  attack  the  opponents.  We  can  only  say  that  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  sect  of  Irene  Porene  took  place  at  the  time  of  removal  of  Isidore 
Bouchiras  from  the  see  of  Monembasia  and  the  excommunication  of  Gregory 
Palamas.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  sect  was  active  in  the  same  region  as 
the  hesychasts — Thessalonica  and  Mount  Athos.^^  The  reproaches  of  personal 
contacts  are  well  known  and  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning  the  complete  and 
strange  silence  of  Patriarch  Philotheus  Kokkinos  and  of  Gregory  Palamas  on 
this  topic.  Some  other  representatives  of  the  hesychast  movement  did,  how¬ 
ever,  participate  actively  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Irene  Porene’ s  grouping 
and  in  its  banishment,  on  Mount  Athos  as  well  as,  subsequently,  in  Tarnovo.^^ 
The  future  Patriarch  Kallistos  I  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  Athonite  heretics 
and  later  in  the  capital  city  of  Bulgaria  the  same  happened  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  St.  Theodosius  of  Tamovo,  a  disciple  of  St.  Gregory  of  Sinai,  whose 
Life  was  written  by  the  same  Patriarch  Kallistos,  his  close  friend. 

In  my  opinion,  accusations  of  involvement  with  the  heretical  sect  of  Irene 
Porene  were  used  as  ideological  cliche  to  question  the  tenets  of  the  hesychast 
movement  in  the  controversies  of  that  period.  The  labels  “Bogomils”  or 
“Messalians”  are  used  as  an  ideological  weapon  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Palamites  were  affiliated  to  these  heresies. 
In  all  truthfulness,  we  have  no  evidence  whether  the  sect  of  Irene  Porene 
was  either  “Bogomil”  or  “Messalian”  at  all.  The  general  character  of  these 
denunciations  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  other  formulae  of  dogmatic  devia¬ 
tions,  used  both  in  Hagioriticon  Gramma  and  in  the  Synodicon’ s  copy  from 
Bucharest,  namely: 

1.  Iconoclasm  (f.  15v,  1.  18-21).^^  Accusations  of  iconoclastic  heresy  are 
among  the  most  typical  in  the  post-iconoclast  time,  from  843  onward. 
They  are  quite  well  presented  in  the  sources  in  regard  to  the  Bogomils  and 
the  other  neomanichaean  and  neognostic  sects.  Admittedly,  these  claims 
conform  to  the  fourteenth-century  heretical  teachings  in  a  measure  they 
are  known  to  us.  In  spite  of  this  condemnatory  cliche,  we  have  to  note 
the  complete  concurrence  of  the  accusations  against  the  heretics  in  the 
Hagioriticon  Gramma  and  in  the  Bucharest  copy  of  the  Synodicon:  they 
refer  to  the  holy  icons  as  only  wood  and  mud,  they  spit  upon  the  images, 
dishonor,  and  bum  them  (f.  15v,  1.  20-21).^'^ 

2.  The  heretics  deny  the  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Eucharistic  communion  (f. 
15  V,  1.  22-25).  This  is  an  especially  important  passage  of  the  Hagioriticon 
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Gramma  and  Antonio  Rigo  in  his  article  paid  a  particular  attention  to  it 
adducing  some  older  parallels  of  similar  accusations,  very  typical  for  the 
condenination  of  the  dualist  neomanichacan  heresies. Practically  the 
same  phrases  of  accusations  were  used  in  both  texts,  which  points  toward 
a  direct  relation  between  them. 

3.  They  deny  the  Incarnation  (f.  16a,  1.  1-3).^^  Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  accusation  against  the  dualistic  heresies,  based  on  their  denial 
of  the  flesh. 

4.  They  deny  the  resurrection  in  body  of  the  dead  at  the  End  of  Days  (f. 
16r  1.  3-5) — a  common  accusation  used  frequently  against  the  heretics 
at  this  time  and  we  find  it  in  the  Hagioriticon  Gramma,  in  the  Bucharest 
Synodicon,  as  well  as  in  other  sources  of  that  time.  It  is  also  based  on  the 
denial  of  the  flesh.^^ 

5.  The  heretics  practice  dirty  rituals  and  disseminate  false  superstitions — for 
this,  there  is  no  concretization  in  the  Synodicon  of  Bucharest  (f.  16a,  1. 
5-8).  A  parallel  study  of  both  texts  could  at  this  point  indicate  this  to  be 
an  accusation  of  dogmatic  and  moral  character  which  is  present  in  both 
the  Synodicon  as  well  as  in  the  Hagioriticon  gramma  of  1344.  We  should 
also  list  here  the  heretics’  neglecting  of  the  fasts,  consummation  of  impure 
food  (flesh  of  dead  animals  as  well  as  of  those  prohibited  by  the  orthodox 
Christian  teachings),  sodomy,  homosexual  relations,  orgiastic  rituals, 
unclean  material  bearer  for  Eucharistic  communion  (the  usage  of  urine  of 
the  teacher  for  the  communion  of  his  disciples),  and  so  forth.^^ 

6.  They  are  accused  of  Bogomilism  or  Messalianism. 

The  following  persons  are  condemned  and  anathemized  (see  f.  15v): 

1.  Joseph  of  Crete.^^  Except  for  his  Cretan  origins,  we  know  nothing  about 
Joseph’s  early  life.  Together  with  George  of  Larissa,  he  was  a  teacher  of 
the  sect  and  occupied  a  higher  position  compared  to  the  others,  except 
Irene  Porene.  From  the  accusation  of  Gregory  Akindynos  against  Isidore 
Bouchiras,  we  learn  a  few  details  about  Joseph  from  the  time  of  his 
stay  in  Thessalonica,  when  he  already  was  a  member  of  the  heretical 
group  of  Irene  Porene.  Later,  he  entered  Mount  Athos  and  dwelled  in 
the  Great  Lavra  of  St.  Athanasius.  Joseph  of  Crete  is  one  of  those  who 
introduced  the  sect  in  the  monastic  community.  Thus,  the  Great  Lavra 
became  the  center  of  the  heresy  in  the  Holy  Mountain.  He  was  later 
condemned  by  the  Athonite  General  Assembly  and  expelled  from  the 
monastic  republic. 

2.  George  of  Larissa.-^^  He  is  mentioned  in  the  anathema  as  one  of  the 
teachers  and  initiators  of  the  heretical  group  on  Mount  Athos.  George 
was  a  monk  in  the  Great  Lavra  in  the  early  1340s.  Nikephoros  Gregoras 
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reported  that  he  originated  from  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  Before  going  to 
Mount  Athos,  he  was  in  Thessalonica  and  probably  dwelled  in  the  same 
monastery  with  Joseph  of  Crete,  who  introduced  him  in  the  heretical  fac¬ 
tion.  A  text  of  his  confession  had  come  down  to  us,  from  which  we  find 
out  that  he  repented  during  the  General  Assembly  of  Athonite  monks 
asking  for  forgiveness,  but  that  he  was,  nonetheless,  expelled  from  the 
monastic  republic  being  first  punished  and  iron  branded  so  that  his  heresy 
would  become  apparent  to  all. 

3.  Cyril,  mentioned  in  the  Synodicon,  should  be  identified  as  Cyril  Bossota, 
cited  in  the  Hagioriticon  Gramma  and  in  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius  of 
Tarnovo.^^  He  was  a  monk  in  the  Great  Lavra  and  was  tried  and  expelled 
from  Mount  Athos  on  account  of  his  heresy.  According  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius  by  Patriarch  Kallistos,  he  moved  to  Tarnovo 
and  continued  to  teach  there.  Testimonies  of  his  activity  in  the  Bulgarian 
capital  city  are  quite  similar  to  those  related  to  his  life  on  Mount  Athos, 
He  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Tarnovo  and  was  mutilated  (iron 
branded)  and  expelled  from  Bulgaria. 

4.  Dionysius,  probably  a  monk  from  the  Great  Lavra,  not  identifiable  by 
other  sources.  The  sole  mentions  of  him  are  found  in  the  Hagioriticon 
Gramma  and  in  the  Bucharest  copy  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  papas  Niphon  who  was  expelled  from  the  monastery 
in  1359  together  with  five  of  his  disciples  for  causing  trouble  and  provok¬ 
ing  conflicts. 

5.  Moses  the  Zograph^^  is  mentioned  with  his  vocation — he  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  painter  and  iconographer.  This  fact  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
iconoclastic  attitudes  of  the  heretical  group  and  it  could  mean  that  the 
charge  of  iconoclasm  was  little  more  than  a  cliche  used  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  discussions  of  the  time.  A.  Rigo  presumed  Moses  was  a  monk  in  the 
Hilandar  monastery  or  in  Hilandar’s  pirgos  at  the  seashore.  If  we  accept 
this  identification,  Moses  could  in  all  probability  be  identified  as  a  person 
of  Serbian  origin. 

6.  Methodius,  probably  identical  with  a  certain  bashta  of  the  monastery  of 
Hilandar,  the  latter  being  brother  of  the  monk  Theophilus  of  the  Great 
Lavra.^"^  It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  spiritual  father^*’  of  Hilandar  or 
of  the  Hilandar’s  pirgos  at  the  shore.  This  was  a  relatively  high  position 
in  the  Hagioritic  hierarchy  that  testifies  not  only  about  the  influence  of 
Methodius  himself  but  also  about  the  high  level  which  the  heretical  group 
infiltrated.  The  eventual  influence  of  the  bashta  surpassed  the  limits  of 
Mount  Athos  and  had  also  political  dimensions  since  the  spiritual  father 
of  Hilandar  was  usually  at  the  same  the  spiritual  father  of  the  kings  of 
Serbia.  Such  identification  presupposes  a  Serbian  origin  of  Methodius, 
the  assertion  that  could  be  supported  by  the  use  of  the  South  Slavic  word 
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bashta — meaning  “father” — to  designate  his  position.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  noted  that  this  word  is  closer  to  the  Bulgarian  than  the  Serbian 
language,  although  we  find  it  in  usage  among  the  western  group  of  the 
Southern  Slaves  as  well.^^^ 

7.  Malachias^^  should  be  identical  with  a  homonymous  monk,  cited  in  the 
Hagioriticon  Gramma  as  ecclesiastikos  of  Jviron.  He  had  a  relatively 
high  position  in  Iviron  that  occupied  and  still  occupies  third  or  second 
rank  among  the  monasteries  of  the  Holy  Mountain.  Nothing  else  is 
known  about  him.  In  the  acts  of  Iviron  we  find  only  two  monks  called 
Malachia  for  the  entire  period  stretching  from  1328  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  but  neither  of  them  could  be  identified  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  Hagioriticon  Gramma:  one  is  a  hieromonk  in  1419  and 
the  other  a  kathegoumenos  in  1501  and  1503.^^ 

8.  Theophilus^'^  was  a  monk  from  the  Great  Lavra,  brother  of  the  so-called 
bashta  (the  latter  probably  identical  with  the  one  mentioned  in  the  anath¬ 
ema  Methodius).  This  would  mean  that  he  was  of  Serbian  origin,  too.  We 
do  not  know  anything  else  about  his  life  after  his  condemnation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Athos. 

9.  Chariton^^  was  a  monk  in  the  Great  Lavra  and  very  sparsely  presented 
in  the  sources.  We  know  only  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  heretical 
grouping  of  Joseph  of  Crete  and  was  sentenced  by  the  Athonite  General 
Assembly  in  1344. 

10.  Theodorete"^^  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Hagioriticon  gramma  and  the 
Synodicon  from  Bucharest.  According  to  one  hypothesis,  he  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  homonymous  heretic  cited  in  the  Life  of  St.  Theodosius  of 
Tarnovo,  but  this  identification  has  been  strongly  contested  and  remains 
just  a  speculation."^^ 

1 1 .  Nicandros"^^  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Hagioriticon  Gramma  and  once  in 
the  Bucharest  copy  of  the  Synodicon.  He  was  one  of  the  convicted  and 
anathemized  members  of  the  Athonite  heretical  grouping.  Nothing  else 
is  known  about  him. 

12.  Irene  Porene"^"^  is  usually  classified  as  “nun”  and  founder  of  the  sect  as 
well  as  initiator  of  its  orgiastic  practices  in  Thessalonica,  where  she 
dwelled  in  the  1330s.  During  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  heretical 
grouping  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1344,  she  was  still  in  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire.  She  is  regarded  as  the  predominant  figure  in  the  Mes- 
salian/Bogomil  sect  and  mentor  of  Joseph  of  Crete,  who  was  her  disciple. 

13.  Metrophan,"^'"*  the  only  person  mentioned  solely  in  the  Synodicon  but  not 
in  the  Hagioriticon  Gramma.  He  is  one  of  the  convicted  Athonite  heretics 
but  we  cannot  assert  anything  more  about  him. 

14.  loanikius  Kekratimenos  (iWii  h  h  k T  h  o y  a  (>  2  m  4  h  h  z  i  is  cited  in 
the  both  texts  but  one  cannot  say  anything  more  about  him  except  that 
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he  belonged  to  the  heretical  sect  and  was  condemned  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1344. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  the  copy  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy 
from  Bucharest  presents  us  with  some  important  data  about  the  theological 
controversies  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  mid-fourteenth  century.  It  is  a  very 
important  source  that  testifies  both  of  the  development  of  this  essential  eccle¬ 
siastical  text  on  the  eve  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  and  of  its  fate,  not  only  in 
the  Empire  but  also  among  the  Slavic  peoples.  This  copy  offers  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Paiaiologan  variant  of  the  Synodicon  in  South  Slavic  transla¬ 
tion.  The  manuscript  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the  study  of  diffusion  of  the 
text  of  the  Synodicon  of  Orthodoxy  in  Romanian  lands,  together  with  some 
other  texts  that  had  a  special  destiny  in  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  after  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Balkans. 
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Mount  Athos  and  the  Byzantine-Slavic 
Tradition  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
after  the  Fall  of  Constantinople 
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It  has  been  observed  that  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  relations  with  Mount 
Athos  first  started  in  the  context  of  rapidly  declining  Byzantine  imperial 
power  and  growing  Ottoman  influence  in  European  politics.'  The  Southern 
Slavic  Orthodox  states,  faced  with  Turkish  incursions  and  conquest,  were 
constrained  by  divergent  interests,  at  a  time  when  the  principalities  north  of 
the  Danube  were  just  beginning  to  enter  the  political  and  cultural  orbit  of  the 
Byzantine  Commonwealth. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  first  Wallachian  contacts  were  established 
with  Mount  Athos,  known  in  the  sources  as  “the  Theotokos’  Garden  on 
Earth.”  The  pwtos  Chariton  proposed  to  the  Princes  Nicolae  Alexandra 
(1352-1364)  and  Vladislav-Vlaicu  (1364-1377)  that  they  become  new 
ktetors  of  the  “holy  and  imperial”  monastery  of  Koutloumousiou,  thereby 
inviting  them  to  join  the  Orthodox  “family  of  rulers”  led  by  the  Byzantine 
basileus?  Vladislav-Vlaicu  duly  understood  that  “it  would  be  wise  for  My 
Majesty  to  do  this  in  turn,  as  the  other  rulers,  namely  Bulgarians,  Serbs, 
Russians  and  Georgians,  have  already  done”  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls 
and  to  honor  “the  marvellous  and  Holy  Mountain,  the  holy  place  which  is  the 
eye  of  the  whole  Universe”  (rep  6(p0aXp^  fix;  eimv  fxTtaoq;  rfjg  oiKOup6vr|(;).'’ 

The  following  decades  brought  dramatic  changes  to  the  map  of  the 
region.  The  fall  of  the  last  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  followed,  some  sixty  years  later,  by  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  Serbian  despotate,  leaving  the  Danubian  principali¬ 
ties  in  a  unique  situation  as  the  only  free  Orthodox  states  left  in  South-East 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  these  events  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  political 
and  matrimonial  alliance  in  the  Orthodox  world,  which  both  dynasties,  the 
Wallachian  one  in  particular,  had  followed  since  the  mid-fourteenth  century.'' 
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Thus  just  over  a  century  after  the  two  principalities  came  into  being, 
their  integration  into  the  Byzantine  Orthodox  polity  came  to  a  halt.  What 
seems  certain  however  is  that  even  with  the  cessation  of  direct  political  lies, 
other  forms  of  cultural  integration  continued  with  an  influx  of  scholars  and 
artists  northward  across  the  Danube,  bringing  with  them  the  South  Slavic 
version  of  the  Byzantine  model  of  culture  they  knew  well.  Nikodemus  the 
Serb,  founder  of  the  Vodi^a  and  Tismana  monasteries  under  the  political 
patronage  of  Prince  Lazar  himself,^  is  one  example,  as  are  some  disciples 
of  Patriarch  Efthimy  of  Tarnovo.^'  I  believe  we  must  accept  that  Bulgarian" 
and  Serbian  political  and  cultural  experience  was  much  closer  to  hand  for 
Moldavian  and  Wallachian  social  actors,  and  more  legible,  than  that  of  impe¬ 
rial  Constantinople,  which  over  the  last  century  had  lived  a  long  series  of  mil¬ 
itary  defeats  and  harsh  doctrinal  polemics.  The  shared  cultural  and  religious 
language  (Church  Slavonic)  facilitated  a  process  of  cultural  communication, 
the  successive  phases  and  concrete  aspects  of  which  should  be  reevaluated  in 
the  light  of  recent  research. 

Our  premise  here  is  thus  that  Byzantine  culture  arrived  north  of  the  Danube, 
where  political  and  ecclesiastical  structures  were  just  taking  shape,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Byzantium  itself  was  showing  signs  of  political  exhaustion. 
Whether  directly  (especially  in  ecclesiastic  matters)  or  indirectly,  through 
Greek  or  South  Slavic  channels,  the  cultural  ideology  and  practices  of  the 
Byzantine  sphere  played  a  decisive  role  in  shaping  the  medieval  Wallachian 
and  Moldavian  states.  Further  research  is  needed  on  how  far  this  cultural  cap¬ 
ital  assumed  forms  in  the  two  principalities,  and  a  certain  dose  of  caution  is 
required  in  interpreting  various  aspects  of  what  we  often  rather  carelessly  call 
the  Byzantine  “legacy”  or  “tradition.”^  Events,  images,  phrases,  and  symbols 
may  all,  often  enough,  have  different  meanings  and  significance  in  different 
contexts.  Thus,  for  example,  systematic  reseach  is  needed  to  contextualize  the 
history  and  usage  of  the  double-headed  eagle,  as  the  only  way  to  elucidate 
this  symbol’s  meanings,  imperial  or  otherwise,  in  the  Byzantine  and  post- 
Byzantine  world.^  Conversely,  some  elements  retained  their  original  char¬ 
acter  and  meaning  even  in  South  Slavic  dress.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  Panegyric  upon  Constantine  the  Great  written  by  Patriarch  Efthimy 
of  Tarnovo.  Although  written  in  a  Bulgarian  context  and  dedicated  to  Tsar 
Ivan  Sisman  (1371-1393),  the  text’s  message  is  universal,  since  Constantine 
was  the  model  ruler  par  excellence  in  medieval  Christendom.^ 

The  same  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  ties 
with  Mount  Athos,  all  the  more  so  since  these  links  began  at  a  time  when 
the  Byzantine  institutional  framework  was  crumbling  in  the  face  of  a  real¬ 
ity  so  different  from  what  had  come  before  that  it  shocked  contemporaries 
more  than  just  once.  This  being  so,  we  must  make  the  necessary  observation 
that  the  fates  of  the  Empire  itself  and  of  Holy  Mountain  did  not  follow  the 
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same  chronology.  For  the  Athonites,  the  Ottoman  era  began  much  earlier.’^ 
By  1453,  two  or  even  three  generations  of  monks  had  already  lived  under 
0[ionian  rule,  and  were  just  as  used  to  the  new  system  as  Grcck-spcaking  sec¬ 
ular  elites  in  areas  that  had  been  Ottoman  provinces  since  the  mid-fourteenth 
century.  This  means  neither  more  nor  less  (though  often  it  is  seen  to  mean 
less)  than  that  these  social  actors  were  already  integrated  into  a  system  whose 
rules  and  practices  they  knew  and  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
indicated,  here  we  are  dealing  with  social  actors  (Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
princes)  whose  direct  access  to  the  Byzantine  imperial  ethos  was  limited  and 
whose  experience  of  dealing  with  the  new  Ottoman  system  in  place  in  the 
Balkans  was  yet  more  precarious. 

In  this  new  context,  it  is  quite  natural  that  when  the  Athonite  monks 
asked  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  princes  for  material  support,  they  should 
emphasize  the  desperate  state  of  the  houses  of  God  in  which  they  lived.  At 
least  some  of  this  rhetoric  was  fairly  quickly  adopted  by  the  princes  them¬ 
selves,  as  proven  by  the  charters  they  granted  to  the  holy  places  on  Mount 
Athos.  In  both  cases,  the  main  argument  appears  to  be  that  the  demise  of 
the  “old  founders  and  protectors,  the  holy  and  most  faithful  princes,  kings, 
and  emperors”  left  the  monasteries  without  help  or  support.  Furthermore, 
‘‘the  diminution  of  the  true  faith”  had  led  to  the  inexorable  ruin  of  many 
holy  places.  Immediate  intervention  was  thus  required,  so  that  the  princes, 
moved  by  their  sense  of  charity  and  love  for  the  true  faith,  hastened  to  help 
the  houses  of  God.  As  these  quotations  indicate,  the  Athonites  ascribed  to 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  princes  a  mission  which  they  in  turn  fully 
agreed  to  undertake,  for  the  remission  of  their  own  sins,^^  but  also,  impor¬ 
tantly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith  in  a  world  that  had  to  live  under 
the  power  of  the  “Infidels.”^^  Such  discourse  calls  to  mind  the  language 
used  by  Gennadios  Scholarios,  first  Ecumenical  Patriarch  under  Ottoman 
rule,  who  lamented  the  disappearance  of  the  Christian  Empire  and  Ottoman 
dominion  over  the  Church,  insisting  that  from  now  onwards  the  chief  goal 
for  all  Orthodox  peoples  should  be  to  preserve  the  true  faith  at  whatever  cost 
and  by  whatever  means. 

All  this  rhetoric  borrows  elements  of  the  Byzantine  lexicon  and  expresses 
it  through  the  Southern  Slavic  experience;  although  this  is  unsurprising  in  the 
context  set  out  above,  other  aspects  deserve  closer  attention.  First  of  all  I  must 
point  out  how  very  few  princely  charters  of  donation  to  the  Athonite  mon¬ 
asteries  survive  from  before  1480.  We  know  of  only  three  from  Moldavia, 
all  for  the  monastery  of  Zographou.^^  There  are  even  fewer  from  Wallachia; 
aside  from  those  granted  to  Koutloumousiou,  there  only  survives  Alexandru 
Aldea’s  donation,  also  to  Zographou  (1433).^^  Certainly  this  paucity  of  evi¬ 
dence  may  be  due  to  loss  of  documents  over  time.  Yet  this  explanation  would 
be  too  simple  on  its  own. 
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I  believe  that  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  may  be  achieved  through  a 
comparative  survey  of  deeds  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Koutloumousiou 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  granted  to  the  other  Athonite  monasteries,  on  the 
other.  The  body  of  evidence  here  consists  of  six  deeds  of  donation  granted 
to  Koutloumousiou  and  a  further  seven  to  the  other  monasteries  of  Athos, 
from  the  start  of  relations  down  to  and  including  the  reign  of  Neagoe  Basarab 
(1512-1521).^^ 

We  should  note  at  the  onset  that  no  other  Athonite  monastery  received 
donations  of  moveable  propery  from  Wallachia,  or  of  estates  and  incomes " 
derived  thence;  Koutloumousiou  is  the  exception.  Further,  we  may  remark 
that  the  formulary  for  donations  to  Koutloumousiou  is  practically  identi¬ 
cal  to  that  used  for  local  monasteries;  more  precisely — and  this  is  of  great 
importance — it  contains  a  threat  of  spiritual  sanction  (a  malediction)^'^  and 
calls  upon  members  of  the  princely  Council  as  witnesses.  A  document  fol¬ 
lowing  this  formulary  thereby  has  the  binding  force  of  law,  obliging  not 
just  the  donor  to  observe  the  deed  but  also  all  those  who  succeed  him  to  the 
throne,  regardless  of  their  lineage.  This  obligation  is  strengthened  by  the 
boyars  of  the  Council  as  witnesses,  as  was  also  the  practice  when  estates 
were  granted  to  lay  recipients  or  when  the  prince  granted  donations  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  to  monasteries  and  churches  within  the  principality.  The  situation  is 
illustrated  by  the  constant  use  of  the  phrase  “the  monastery  of  Our  Lordship” 
{Monacmbipb  aocnodcmea  nauteso)  in  the  text  of  the  charters  of  donation 
(or  confirmation),  clearly  indicating  a  relationship  of  patronage  if  not  of 
outright  ownership,  which  links  the  ruling  power  to  the  monastery  in  each 
case.  One  convincing  proof  for  this  idea  is  the  relatively  late  but  nevertheless 
significant  mention  in  the  charters  that  the  monastery  was  restored  and  made 
a  “foundation  of  Wallachia”  {xmumopio  ecm  ezo  cbdenae  SeMJibi  Bjiatum) 
by  Prince  Mircea  the  Older  (cel  Batran,  1386-1418).^^  Further,  the  deed  that 
Vladislav- Vlaicu  granted  to  Koutloumousiou  in  1369,  which  had  the  force  of 
a  typikon,  gives  a  clear  image  of  the  nature  of  ties  between  the  prince  and  his 
foundation.  In  his  role  as  “lord  and  ktetor  (oiKOKUpioq  Kal  KTtjTopo^)  of  this 
monastery,”^^  Vladislav  introduces  the  rule  that  the  abbot-hegumen  should  be 
chosen  by  the  monastic  community  but  approved  by  the  prince  of  Wallachia; 
“he  is  to  come  here,  that  is  to  Ungrovlahia,  so  that  he  may  be  confirmed  by 
My  Majesty  as  ktetor,  and  thereafter  he  is  to  return  to  the  monastery  where, 
calling  together  the  chapter,  he  will  receive  his  crozier  from  the  protos 
according  to  custom  [.  . 

What  of  the  deeds  granted  to  the  other  Athonite  monasteries?  As  we 
have  already  seen,  here  we  are  dealing  solely  with  monetary  donations, 
more  exactly  with  annual  subsidies  that  the  princes  undertook  to  supply  to  a 
holy  place.  Further,  we  may  observe  that  none  of  these  documents  contains 
the  threat  of  spiritual  sanction  or  invokes  witnesses.  Most  conclude  with  a 
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prayer  (or  even  two)  addressed  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  recipient  monastery 
or  to  the  Mother  of  God,^^  and  also  contain  a  category  of  spiritual  advice 
{^O/i^zjicieojib,  “gentle  word”),  which  I  have  discussed  else  where. This  is  a 
formula  whereby  the  granter  of  the  deed  asks  his  presumptive  successor  not 
to  neglect  or  undo  the  good  work  that  he  has  done,  but  rather  to  continue  the 
custom  and  make  his  own  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  holy  places,  in 
expectation  of  the  Last  Judgment  when  all  men’s  good  deeds  will  be  weighed 
against  the  bad.  The  documents  in  such  cases  had  no  binding  force  in  law, 
and  did  not  oblige  anyone  to  observe  them  other  than  the  granter  of  the  deed 
himself  and  male  members  of  his  family.  Thus,  for  example,  we  frequently 
find  it  stated  that  the  prince  is  taking  on  the  role  of  benefactor  and  second 
ktetor  to  a  monastery  along  with  his  sons,^^  and/or  brother(s),  to  whom  he  also 
bequeaths  this  duty  of  care  toward  the  holy  place  and  whom  he  asks  to  follow 
his  example  for  as  long  as  they  shall  live,  or  as  long  as  God  grants  them  to 
reign.^^  This  being  so,  it  is  entirely  to  be  expected  that  at  least  some  of  these 
documents  also  specify  the  names  that  the  monks  are  to  remember  in  their 
prayers  (usually  that  of  the  benefactor  and  of  his  parents,  wife,  and  children)^^ 
and  how  exactly  they  are  to  be  remembered. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  here  we  are  fundamentally  dealing  with  a  lifetime 
obligation  which  does  not  automatically  devolve  upon  the  donor's  heirs.  The 
familial  nature  of  these  donations  to  monasteries  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
realm  also  explains  why,  in  many  cases,  the  monks  themselves  would  often 
present  to  the  princes  the  “letters  and  vows”  of  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and 
as  far  as  we  know  the  princes  almost  always  responded  positively.  Unlike 
the  case  of  the  monastery  of  Koutloumousiou,  where  princes  of  Wallachia 
explicitly  assumed  the  duty  of  patronage  so  that  it  eventually  became  one  of 
the  defining  attributes  of  their  power,^^  here  the  obligations  play  out  at  the 
level  of  filial  piety  and  sincere  concern  for  the  life  to  come,  in  a  society  where 
“living  with  the  dead”  was  not,  as  today,  the  exception,  but  rather  a  structural 
feature  of  family  cohesion.^^ 

Scholars  have  shown  just  how  far  this  cohesion  might  extend,  and  how 
durable  it  could  prove.^^  There  has  however  been  less  work  on  the  ideological 
aspects  of  this  family  tradition — especially  in  the  case  of  princely  dynasties — 
in  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  cases.  In  what  follows  I  shall  try  to  give  at 
least  a  partial  glimpse  of  these  aspects. 


THE  TRADITION— THE  DOMINANT  VIEW 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Wallachia’ s  chronicles  make  no  mention  at  all  of  any 
princely  donation  to  Athos  before  the  reign  of  Neagoe  Basarab  (1512-1521), 
but  that  when  they  write  of  his  deeds,  such  reports  appear  suddenly  and 
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prominently.  Reviewing  the  numerous  donations  with  which  Neagoe  show¬ 
ered  the  Athonite  houses,  the  author  of  the  chronicle  realizes  that  his  list 
can  only  be  partial  and  adds:  “Why  pile  word  upon  word  to  mention  all  the 
monasteries  in  turn?  Enough  is  to  say  that  he  enriched  all  the  monasteries 
of  the  Holy  Mountain  of  Athos  with  money  and  altar  plate.  He  also  donated 


animals,  and  paid  for  building  works.  Thus  he  became  the  ktetor  of  the  entire 
Holv  Mountain.”^^  We  find  the  same  observations  regarding  his  gifts  to  other 
holy  places  in  the  Ottoman  Empire:  “What  shall  we  say  ot  all  the  monas¬ 


teries  in  turn  to  which  he  donated?  Enough  to  say  that  he  made  gifts  to  all 
those  that  are  in  Europe  [in  the  Byzantine  sense],  Thracia,  Hellada,  Achaia, 
Illyricum,  Campania,  Hellespont,  Moesia,  Lugdunia,  Paphlagonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  everywhere,  from  East  to  West  and  from  South  to  North. Thus  Neagoe 
is  portrayed  as  a  benefactor  of  the  whole  Orthodox  oikoumene,  both  Southern 


Slav  and  Greek-speaking  regions,  from  the  Balkans  to  Mount  Sinai  and  as  far 
as  “the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  Sion  which  is  the  mother  of  the  Church.”  His 
devotion  and  generosity  are  universal,  as  is  divine  grace:  “So  he  was  like  a 
loving  father  for  everyone,  just  like  the  Heavenly  Lord,  who  ordains  that  His 
sun  should  shine  and  (sends)  the  rain  over  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  as 
the  Holy  Gospel  shows.”^^  A  worthy  successor  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  as 
indeed  some  modern  historians  also  describe  him.^"^ 

Such  abundant  detail  is  cause  for  surprise  if  we  compare  the  facts  that 
the  same  chronicle  furnishes  about  Neagoe’ s  predecessors,  whose  reigns  are 
dealt  with  in  just  a  few  lines.  The  depth  of  detail  becomes  easy  to  understand 
however  once  we  know  that  the  only  source  for  this  part  of  the  chronicle  was 
the  Greek  Life  of  Saint  Niphon  (BHG  1373a)  written  by  Gabriel,  protos  of 
Holy  Mountain,  some  time  after  1517,  presumably  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prince  himself  and  his  allies,  the  very  influential  Craiovescu  family,  who  con¬ 
trolled  Wallachian  political  life  almost  completely  during  these  years.^-^  Thus 
the  Life  of  Niphon,  in  this  redaction,  is  not  just  a  hagiography  of  the  saint  but 
also  of  Neagoe,  who  under  Gabriel’s  pen  embodies  the  ideal  ruler,  in  marked 
contrast  with  some  of  his  predecessors  and  in  particular  Radu  the  Great  (cel 
Mare,  1495-1508).  In  fact  the  whole  work  centers  on  the  conflict  between 
Niphon,  whom  Radu  had  invited  to  Wallachia  to  reform  the  local  church,  and 
the  prince  himself,  who  could  not  tolerate  a  higher  authority  than  his  own. 
Unable  to  accept  secular  interference  in  what  he  considered  spiritual  matters, 
Niphon  was  forced  to  leave  the  country,  although  not  before  unleashing  upon 
the  prince,  his  family,  and  all  the  land  a  terrible  curse  that  was  not  slow  in 
taking  effect.  Indeed,  Prince  Radu  and  his  successors  Vlad  the  Younger  (cel 


Tan^r,  1510-1512)  and  Mihnea  “the  Bad”  (cel  R^u,  1508-1509),  all  from 


rival  dynastic  lines  to  that  of  Neagoe,  died  under  this  curse.  Thus  Neagoe 
came  to  power  as  an  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  named  as  such  by  Saint 
Niphon,  who  would  go  on  to  become  spiritual  father  to  the  prince  himself 
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and  to  the  whole  Craiovescu  clan.  As  Neagoe  was  in  fact  an  usurper  and  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  tragic  death  of  Vlad  the  Younger,  the  chronicle  s 
efforts  to  legitimize  his  reign  understandably  go  hand  in  hand  with  denigra¬ 
tion  of  his  rivals  lor  the  throne  and  their  families,  who  in  this  scheme  of 
things  become  veritable  prototypes  of  misrule  and  treachery*^ 

The  original  text  of  the  Life  of  Niphon  as  written  by  Gabriel  the  prokis 
cither  has  not  been  preserved,  or  is  still  undiscovered.^^  However,  another  text 
lias  been  fouiiJ,  a  short  Vita  composed  around  1514/ 16  by  Justin  Dekadyos 
for  the  use  of  the  monks  at  Dionysiou,  where  the  saint’s  relics  are  Here 

matters  are  quite  different.  Not  only  Neagoe’ s  role  is  limited  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  saint’s  relics  to  Wallachia,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  conHict 
belwcen  Radu  the  Great  and  Niphon,  who  did  not  leave  Wallachia  hounded 
by  the  prince  and  hurling  anathema  upon  him  and  his  family,  but  rather  laden 
with  gifts  and  money  with  which  to  repair  his  home  monastery  oJ  Dionysioih 
Dekadyos’s  work  has  had  no  impact  at  all  upon  Romanian  historical  tradi¬ 
tion  and  historiography/'^  which  took  Gabriel’s  Life  of  Niphon  as  the  defini¬ 
tive  source.  This  work  was  translated  into  Romanian  and  modified  in  paits, 
then  incorporated  into  the  Cron  tea  Canmamnilor.  Although  scholars  cannot 
agree  exactly  when  this  happened/*  it  musi  however  have  been  sometime  in 
the  latter  seventeenth  century,  most  probably  after  1658”!  660,*'  The  chioni- 
cle.  was  compiled  by  a  redactor  associated  with  the  Caiitacuzino  family,  who 
traced  their  descent  from  Neagoe  Basarab  and  strove  to  emulate  his  deeds. 
Like  Neagoe  in  his  own  time,  the  Canlacuzino  lords  needed  local  legitima¬ 
tion  for  their  high  position  and  the  claims  to  the  throne,  which  they  were  not 
slow  in  pressing.**^  In  this  context,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  memory 
of  rival  dynastic  lines  with  better  claims  to  the  throne  was  simply  expunged 
from  their  Cronica.  while  Neagoe’ s  reign  and  deeds  were  exalted/^  Thus 
Neagoe  became  known  as  the  protector  par  excellence  of  the  entire  Mount 
Athos  and  the  founder  of  a  glorious  tradition  as  donor  and  ktetor  of  all  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  a  tradition  which  other  “Basarab”  princes  were  to  continue  to  the  same 
or  an  even  greater  degree:  Maiei  Basarab  (1632—1654),  $eihan  CantacuT-ino 
(1678-1688),  and  Constantin  Br£incoveanu  ( 1688-1714).  Thus  the  history  ot 
one  family,  writlcn  at  a  late  date  and  with  clear  political  motives,  served  as 
substitute  for  the  history  of  a  whole  country,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


THE  TRADITION— A  DISCORDANT  VIEW 

Yet  there  is  also  another  history,  a  “factual”  history  reconstructed,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  several  types  of  sources.  This  history  does  not  deny  Neagoe’ s 
work;  rather  it  adds  new  elements  to  the  picture.  In  the  light  of  this  version, 
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however,  Neagoe  no  longer  appears  as  the  founder  of  a  tradition,  as  presented 
in  the  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor,  but  rather  as  an  imitator  who  did  no  more 
ihaii  continue  and  occasioiiaiiy  improve  upon  the  efforts  of  his  rivals  and 
predecessors  and  their  families.  In  this  “other  history”  the  true  initiators  of  a 
coherent  policy  to  support  the  holy  places  of  Orthodoxy  were  Vlad  the  Monk 
(Calug^rul,  1482-1495,  with  interruptions)  and  his  son  Radu  the  Great."^^  The 
fact  is  that  we  rarely  find  Neagoe  donating  to  any  holy  place  that  either  Vlad 
or  Radu  had  not  enriched  before  him. 

Three  examples  will  be  enough  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  this 
claim.  The  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor  records  that  Neagoe  rebuilt  the  “monas¬ 
tery  of  Chariton”  (Koutloumousiou)  from  its  foundations,  thereby  continuing 
the  work  of  Radu  the  Great.  After  describing  the  prince’s  numerous  gifts  to 
the  monastery  and  its  dependent  sketes,  the  author  of  the  Cronica  adds:  “and 
he  called  it  the  great  lavra  of  Wallachia.”"^^  This  version  of  the  donation  story 
is  meant  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  monastery  became  “the  great  lavra  of 
Wallachia”  thanks  to  Neagoe.  We  have  already  seen  however  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  it  owed  its  consecration  to  Vladislav-Vlaicu,  back  in  1369. 
Further,  here  the  chronicle  directly  contradicts  Neagoe’ s  own  deed  of  dona¬ 
tion,  which  although  fragmentary,  states  that  Koutloumousiou  became  “lavra 
of  Wallachia”  thanks  to  Mircea  the  Older."^^ 

The  second  example  concerns  a  monastery  that  Neagoe  favored  with 
many  pious  gifts:  Dionysiou,  Saint  Niphon’s  parent  monastery  and  the 
place  that  held  his  relics."^^  Was  Neagoe  however  the  first  Wallachian  “new 
ktetor''  of  this  monastery,  as  the  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor  would  have  us 
believe?  Ottoman  documents  clearly  say  otherwise,  stating  that  a  decade 
before  Neagoe,  none  other  than  Radu  the  Great  had  asked  Sultan  Bayezid 
II  to  grant  privileges  for  Dionysiou  and  stating  directly  that  “the  monas¬ 
tery  in  question  is  connected  to  me.”"^^  Thus  we  must  admit  that  there  was 
already  a  link  between  the  Wallachian  princely  dynasty  and  the  monastery 
by  1504.  Since  the  former  Patriarch  Niphon  came  to  Wallachia  before  that 
date,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  precisely  through  him  that  Dionysiou  became 
“connected”  with  Radu  the  Great."^^  All  this  is  reinforced  by  a  letter  of 
the  erudite  monk  Maxim  the  Greek  (Trivoulis),  who  spent  some  time  in 
Dionysiou,  to  Grand  Duke  Basil  III  of  Muscovy  (1518-1519).  Maxim 
states  that  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  with  Niphon’s  money. Where 
might  Niphon  have  this  money  from?  The  answer  is  provided  by  Justin 
Dekadyos:  from  Radu  the  Great.  It  is  likely  that  Radu  favored  Dionysiou 
following  an  established  family  tradition,  if  his  motive  was  not  simply  to 
aid  Niphon’s  home  monastery. 

The  third  example  is  that  among  the  gifts  that  Neagoe  Basarab  presented 
was  “an  apple  of  gold  with  pearls  and  precious  stones”  to  embellish  the 
wonder-working  icon  of  the  Theotokos  at  Vatopedi,  a  monastery  to  which 
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Liie  granted  many  gifts  including  an  annual  subsidy*  ailhough  this 

is  uiKonlirmed  by  any  other  sources.^^  Ii  is  not  yet  clear  which  icon  is  meant 
(BqpaTUpioou?)*  given  that  the  monastery  possesses  several  such.^^ 

Recent  research  has  revealed  the  existence  of  an  icon  of  the  “little  Deesis'' 
type,  showing  the  Theotokos  Vatopaidma  enthroned,  with  the  Christ  child  in 
her  arms.  Saint  John  the  Baptist  to  her  right,  and  to  her  left  Radu  the  Great, 
olTcring  the  Virgin  and  Child  three  bede-rolls,  which  can  be  easily  identified  as 
o\'  donation/'*  The  Wallachian  prince  is  shown  crowned,  and  his  robe 
decorated  with  double-headed  eagles.  The  inscription  on  the  icon  is  in  Greek: 
O  EY2EBEITATOL  EN  X(PI2T)G  TQ  ©EQ  nilTQE  AY0ENTHI:  K(AI) 
AYTOKPATOP.  nAZHS  OYEKPaBAAXIAZ  Ifl(ANNH2)  PAAOYAAI 
BOEBOAAS.  K(AI)  NEOI  KTITOP.  There  is  also  a  date,  either  when  the 
icon  was  completed  or  when  it  was  donated:  1502. 

The  icon  is  now  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Demetrius  in  Bitola 
(Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia),  and  was  most  probably  painted 
in  Wallachia  as  a  gift  to  the  Vatopedi  monastery.^^  The  mention  of  the 
act  of  donation  is  uncommonly  important,  since  there  is  no  extant  charter 
of  donation  from  Radu  the  Great  for  Vatopedi.  However,  a  charter  of  the 
Wallachian  Prince  Vlad  Vintiia  (July  27,  1533)  offers  valuable  insight  here.^® 
The  charter  establishes  an  annual  subsidy  for  Vatopedi  and  certifies  to  the 
wonder-working  reputation  of  an  icon  of  the  Mother  of  God  owned  by  the 
monastery  (although  again,  it  does  not  specify  which).^’  This  pious  gift  by 
Vlad  Vintiia  was  not  new  in  itself;  he  was  merely  following  in  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  and  father’s  footsteps,  whose  charters  the  monks  of  Vatopedi  showed 
him  in  support  of  their  plea  when  they  came  to  Wallachia  to  seek  his  aid. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  Vlad  Vintiia  instituted  memorial  masses  for  himself 
and  his  ancestors  in  the  chapel  of  “the  holy  Prophet  and  Prodromos  John  the 
Baptist,”  which  in  its  time  had  been  rebuilt  from  donations  by  his  (purported) 
father  Radu  the  Great.^®*  As  the  document  of  1533  recounts,  among  his  other 
gifts  to  the  monastery  Radu  the  Great  had  the  chapel  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
built  at  Vatopedi,  fully  justifying  his  presence  on  the  icon  of  Bitola. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Radu’s  donation  of  the  icon  and  other 
gifts  to  the  monastery  of  Vatopedi  were  in  fact  a  sign  of  good  relations  with 
Niphon.  The  Greek  Life  of  the  saint  records  that  he  began  his  monastic  life 
at  Vatopedi  and  spent  a  year  there  after  leaving  Wallachia  (1505-1506).^®  If 
Petre  §.  Nasturel’s  hypothesis  is  correct,  at  least  one  of  the  gifts  referred  to  in 
Vlad  Vintiia’ s  charter  was  either  presented  by  Vlad  the  Monk  and  Radu  the 
Great  as  co-rulers,  or  dates  to  the  first  years  of  Radu’s  reign,  in  which  case 
it  would  coincide  with  the  pontificate  of  Patriarch  Maxim  (1491—1497),  who 
had  been  a  monk  and  hegumen  at  Vatopedi  under  the  name  of  Manasses. 
After  1497,  Maxim  returned  to  his  home  monastery  and  died  there,  probably 
in  1502.«'' 
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We  should  add  that  at  least  one  more  case  is  known  when  Radu  the  Great 
gained  favors  for  Vatopedi,  as  recorded  in  a  document  issued  by  Bayezid  II 
at  Wallachian  request  clarifying  the  monastery’s  Lax  obligations  toward  the 
Ottoman  treasury/'^  As  in  the  case  of  Dionysiou,  the  document  specifies  that 
Vatopedi  was  “connected  to”  the  prince,  unsurprising  given  that  he  must  have 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Vatopedi  at  the  same  time  as  he  did  for  Dionysiou,  as 
the  dates  of  the  documents  show:  22nd  and  24th  May,  1504.^^ 


THE  WALLACHIAN  PRINCES'  "PATRONAGE" 

OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  HILANDAR 

If  in  all  these  cases  it  is  often  only  an  assumption  that  Neagoe’s  predecessors 
donated  gifts  to  the  Athonite  monasteries  before  him,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
case  of  relations  with  Hilandar.  Proof  is  provided  by  Vlad  the  Monk’s  famous 
and  much-studied  charter  to  the  “great  Serbian  lavra”  in  November  1492,^^ 

Influenced  by  the  subsequent  history  of  relations  between  the  Wallachian 
princes  and  Hilandar,  scholars  have  considered  this  a  quasi-institutional  form 
of  transfer,  in  which  the  Wallachian  rulers  took  over  the  noble  duty  of  patron¬ 
age  for  Holy  Mountain  from  the  last  representative  of  the  Serbian  dynasty, 
Mara  Brankovic  (even  though  she  was  not  in  fact  the  last).  The  document 
indicates  quite  the  opposite,  however,  pointing  toward  a  transfer  from  one 
family  on  the  verge  of  political  extinction  (the  Brankovic)  to  another  (Vlad 
the  Monk’s  line)  which,  thanks  to  favourable  circumstances,  held  power  in 
a  state  that  was  still  autonomous,  even  though  tributary  to  the  Porte.  The 
charter  issued  by  Prince  Vlad  conforms  completely  to  the  logic  of  other 
deeds  granted  to  Athonite  monasteries,  with  the  sole  exception  that  it  refers 
explicitly  to  a  “legacy”  which  the  Wallachian  prince  took  over  from  Mara 
Brankovic  and  her  sister  “Cantacuzina.”  Here  too,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
prince  assumes  a  lifelong  obligation  for  himself  (“for  as  long  as  we  shall 
live  and  as  long  as  it  pleases  God  that  we  enjoy  that  which  He  has  entrusted 
to  us”)  and  his  sons  “whom  God  has  given  us,  lo  Radu  voivode  (the  Great) 
and  Mircea.”  Furthermore,  he  bequeathed  them  an  obligation  to  continue 
this  duty:  “we  have  left  this  care  to  our  above-named  sons,  lo  Radu  voivode 
and  Mircea  [.  .  .]  after  our  death,  that  they  may  perform  it  for  as  long  as  God 
shall  grant  them  to  live  and  to  hold  the  power  which  He  entrusted  to  their 
forefathers.” 

Mircea  never  reigned,  but  Radu  obeyed  his  father’s  wishes  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  gifts  to  the  Hilandar.^"^  Paradoxically  or  otherwise.  Patriarch  Niphon  was 
maybe  to  play  a  role  here,  who  had  spent  his  own  childhood  at  the  court  of  the 
despot  of  Morea,  Thomas  Palaiologos,  brother-in-law  of  Djuradj  Brankovic 
and  beloved  uncle  of  Mara  Brankovid.^^  After  Radu  the  Great,  nearly  all 
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princes  descended  from  Vlad  the  Monk  donated  to  Hilandar:  Vlad  the 
Younger*^^  (cel  Tanar,  son  of  Vlad  the  Monk,  1510-1512),  Radu  of  Afumati^'^ 
(son  of  Radu  the  Great,  1522—1529,  with  intermissions),  Vlad  the  Drovvned^^ 
(Inecatul,  son  of  Vlad  the  Younger,  1530-1532),  Vlad  Vintila  (purported 
son  of  Radu  the  Great,  1532-1535),  and  Radu  Paisie  (son  of  Radu  the  Great, 
I535_1545).  All  surviving  grants  by  these  princes  follow  the  logic  of  family 
giving  presented  above:  they  invoke  documents  and  promises  given  by  fore¬ 
bears,  specify  that  the  gift  is  effective  only  for  the  lifetime  of  the  prince  grant¬ 
ing  it,  and  sometimes  his  sons  and  brothers,  and  they  do  not  contain  spiritual 
sanctions  or  call  upon  witnesses.  At  no  point  is  Hilandar  (or  any  dependency) 
called  a  “monastery  of  My  Lordship.” 

Just  like  the  Life  of  Niphon,  and  the  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor  into  which  it 
was  later  inserted,  the  charter  of  1492  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  any  previous 
donation  to  Hilandar.  In  its  logic,  Vlad  is  the  founder  of  a  tradition.  Just  as 
Neagoe  is  presented  in  the  Cronica.  Here  again  we  are  faced  with  a  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  truth,  since  there  had  been  at  least  one  earlier  gift  to  Hilandar 
by  Basarab  the  Younger  (1477-1481/2),  Vlad  the  Monk’s  predecessor  and 
rival  and  the  supposed  father  of  Neagoe  Basarab.  Ottoman  documents  show 
that  at  some  point  before  October  1481,  the  Ottoman  authorities  considered 
Basarab  the  Younger  the  legitimate  protector  of  Hilandar. I  have  recently 
uncovered  further  proof  to  support  these  sources,  an  obituary  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  that  unequivocally  states  that  this  prince  had  become  the  new  ktetor  of 
the  great  Serbian  lavra.'^^  All  this  shows  clearly  enough  that  despite  the  rheto¬ 
ric  of  the  charter  of  1492,  Vlad  the  Monk  was  doing  no  more  than  follow  his 
predecessor  and  rival’s  example.  Nor  can  he  have  been  unaware  of  this,  all 
the  more  so  since  quite  plausibly  the  monks  themselves  informed  him  of  the 
fact  when  they  came  to  Wallachia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  prince  would  have  used  the  names  of  Djuradj  Brankovic’ s  two  daughters, 
particularly  Mara’s,  with  no  sort  of  justification;  we  may  suppose  that  he 
discussed  the  matter  of  Hilandar  with  at  least  one  of  them.  Further,  Vlad  had 
direct  contact  with  the  Ottoman  authorities  before  November  1492,  since  in 
the  summer  of  1491  (29th  June-7th  July)  he  had  obtained  a  charter  in  favor 
of  Koutloumousiou  from  the  Sultan.^^ 

As  far  as  we  know,  Neagoe  himself  made  little  attempt  to  recover  the 
memory  of  his  supposed  father  Basarab  the  Younger,  and  in  any  case  he 
only  rarely  passed  over  the  names  of  his  predecessors  and  rivals  in  silence — 
perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  ignore  their  charters  so  soon 
after  their  deaths.  Thus  in  the  deed  of  donation  to  the  skete  of  the  “Albanian 
Tower”  dated  2nd  August,  1512  (immediately  after  he  took  the  throne), 
Neagoe  openly  announces  his  intention  to  become  a  ktetor  “together  with 
the  holy  ktetors  before  us.  Prince  lo  Vlad  voivode  (the  Monk)  and  Prince  lo 
Radu  voivode  (the  Great).”^^  However,  when  establishing  the  annual  sum  to 
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be  paid  to  the  monastery,  Neagoe  specifies  that  he  will  respect  the  amount, 
which  his  father  Basarab  the  Younger  saw  fit  to  give  in  his  time.  We  can 
thereby  conclude  that  Basarab  actually  originated  relations  with  the  Albanian 
Tower,  unsurprising  given  his  other  links  with  Hilandar.  In  this  case,  though 
the  practices  of  family  policy  and  princely  institutions  differ,  they  do  not 
contradict  one  another.^'* 

The  same  would  not  be  the  case  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when  Cronica 
Cantacuzinilor  was  compiled.  By  then  Vlad  the  Monk’s  lineage  had  died  out, 
while  the  dynastic  branch  descended  from  Neagoe  flourished  politically  once 
Matei  Basarab  and  his  successors  fully  asumed  the  (partly  real  and  partly 
invented)  legacy  of  their  forefathers.  By  now  a  family  tradition  had  become 
wholly  unified  with  the  institution  of  rulership,  to  which  no  other  family  in 
the  realm  had  access.  Thus  history  was  rewritten  to  serve  the  interests  of 
those  who  held  power;  in  this  history,  the  figure  of  Neagoe  had  to  legitimize 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  by  projecting  current  concerns  back  into  the  past. 
Furthermore,  as  in  Neagoe’ s  case,  the  same  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor  enumer¬ 
ates  more  than  twenty  churches  and  monasteries  that  Matei  founded  or  reno¬ 
vated  in  Wallachia;  there  are  also  references  to  many  donations  he  made  in 
Jerusalem  and  Mount  Athos.^"^ 

This  information  is  confirmed  by  other  sources, since  Neagoe’ s  descen¬ 
dants  made  a  daily  practice  of  emulating  exactly  those  deeds  of  their  illustri¬ 
ous  ancestor  recorded  in  the  chronicle  they  themselves  had  commissioned. 
The  case  of  Hilandar  is  very  revealing  here;  almost  every  “Basarab”  prince 
of  the  seventeenth  century  donated  some  gift  to  the  great  Serbian  lavra  of 
Athos,'^'^  and  many  did  the  same  for  Saint  Paul.^^  The  situation  is  similar 
for  monasteries  and  churches  in  Southern  Slavic  lands, where  the  Cronica 
Cantacuzinilor  also  makes  Neagoe  Basarab  the  founder  of  a  tradition."^^  Here 
too  however  the  actual  originators  were  Vlad  the  Monk  and,  in  particular, 
Radu  the  Great. Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  mention  of  their  donations  in 
the  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor,  which  exalts  instead  Neagoe’ s  deeds  of  charity 
as  presented  in  the  Romanian  Life  of  Niphon. 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  deeds  of  donation  shows  that  at  least  in  the  first 
phase,  alms  and  charitable  gifts  to  the  monasteries  of  Holy  Mountain  have  a 
clear  family  dimension,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  Koutloumousiou.  The 
case  of  donations  to  Hilandar  is  relevant  here.  Thus  it  is  too  much  to  suggest  an 
institutional  relationship  of  patronage  between  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and 
the  monastic  community  of  existed  Athos.  The  Romanian  Life  of  Niphon, 
composed  and  then  incorporated  into  the  Cronica  Cantacuzinilor  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  seventeenth  century,  instrumentalizes  the  symbolic  capital  entailed  in 
becoming  the  ktetor  for  Athonite  monasteries.  This  text  on  the  one  hand 
delegitimizes  rival  branches  of  the  dynasty,  and  on  the  other  hand  constructs 
the  figure  of  an  ideal  monarch  in  Neagoe  Basarab,  the  prince  from  whom  the 
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clan  iniccd  their  Wallachian  descent.  In  the  chroiiicic’s  view  of 
[he  world.  Neagoe  is  the  (biindei-  of  a  tradition,  patron  oi'all  Mount  Athos  and 
•ill  religit’tis  roiiiidaiions  throughout  the  Orthodox  world.  In  this  case,  the  sia- 
iiisortt/^ror  is  institutionally  associated  with  princely  rule.  At  the  same  lime, 
ihe  princes  claiming  descent  from  Neagoe  applied  exactly  the  policy  that  tlic 
chronicle  atlribiiied  to  their  forefather  and  illii.sirated  through  his  several  gifts 
to  Mount  Athos  and  in  the  Southern  Slav  territories  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
r„  this  context,  the  act  of  alm-s-aivina  and  the  material  co.sls  involved — the 
donation  itself — become  more  and  more  identified  as  a  structural  feature  ot 
princely  power,  without  losing  their  quality  as  a  gesture  within  a  family  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  Neagoe  as  prince  and  universal  ktetor,  as  he  appears  in 
the  chronicle,  is  far  more  a  projection  into  the  past  of  the  realities  of  the  1650s 
and  1660s  than  the  portrait  of  a  ruler  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “invention  of  tradition,”  which  made  the  Wallachian 
princes  the  protectors  par  excellence  of  Orthodox  holy  places  subject  to  the 
Porte,  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  their  kinship  ties  with  the  princely  and 
noble  families  of  the  Southern  Slavic  realms,  especially  the  Serbs.  Here  again 
the  case  of  Neagoe  Basarab  is  the  best-known,  and  thus  the  most  studied.*' 
However,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Basarab  the  Younger,  Vlad  the 
Monk,  and/or  Radu  the  Great  may  themselves  have  formed  such  marriage 
alliances  before  Neagoe,  which  would  explain  their  proven  interest  in  sup¬ 
porting  Serbian  Orthodoxy.*^  It  has  been  assumed,  without  concrete  evidence, 
that  Radu’s  second  wife,  CatSlina,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Montenegrin  dynast 
Jovan  Crnojevic.*-^  Radu’s  nephew  (the  son  of  his  sister)  Parvu  of  Bajesti 


was  certainly  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Serbian  noble  Dmitry  Jak§i6, 
in  his  turn  a  kinsman  to  the  Brankovid  despots.*'*  Thus  it  was  no  accident 
that  Radu  invited  Maxim  Brankovic  to  Wallachia,*'*  who  may  have  arrived 
there  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Salomon  Crnojevic.*^  Whether  or  not 
that  was  the  case,  we  do  know  from  the  commemoration  books  of  Hilandar 
that  in  the  time  of  Vlad  the  Monk  and  his  sons  there  were  remarkable  social 
dimensions  to  relations  with  the  great  Serbian  monastery,  involving  most  of 
the  Wallachian  elite,  whose  precise  relationships  with  Serbian  families  still 
remain  to  be  elucidated.*’  Once  again,  we  find  pious  and  charitable  deeds 
explained  through  the  strength  and  dynamism  of  family  ties. 


THE  "MOLDAVIAN  TRADITION": 

FACTS  AND  CONTROVERSIES 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  Moldavia?  Here,  Prince  §tefan  the  Younger 
(1517-1527)  was  married  to  Stana,  a  daughter  of  Neagoe  Basarab  and 
Despina-Milica  Brankovid,**  which  explains  why  his  name  appears  in  the 
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commemoration  roll  of  Krusedol  monastery,  founded  by  Maxim  Brankovic^, 
Further  family  ties  between  the  house  of  Brankovic  and  the  Moldavian 
dynasty  came  with  Pctru  Rare§’  (1527-1538;  1541-1546)  marriage  to  Elena, 
daughter  of  the  despot  Jovan,  who  lived  in  exile  in  Hungary.^^  As  well  as 
donations  to  Hilandar  (1533)^^  and  possibly  Saint  Paul,^^  Rare§  also  offered 
material  support  to  the  monasteries  of  Sopodani,  Lesnovo,  Kratovo,  and 
KruSedol.^^  Petru  Rare§’s  deed  of  donation  to  Hilandar  in  1533,  the  first  such 
charter  we  know  of  issued  by  a  Moldavian  prince,  is  an  interesting  document 
in  itself.  First,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  scholarship,  Rare§  declares  his" 
intention  to  increase  his  support  to  Hilandar  if  God  should  deliver  him  “from 
the  hands  of  the  pagan  peoples”  (omt  pyrni  unoruieMeHHUK'b),  whom  we  may 
take  to  be  the  Ottomans.  This  statement  ties  in  with  his  crusading  projects, 
and  with  his  wife’s  family,  the  “rightful”  protectors  of  Hilandar.^"^  Second, 
this  was  notably  the  first  time  that  a  prince  of  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
principalities  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Serbian  monastery  “should  from 
now  on  be  called  the  monastery  of  Our  Lordship.”  {da  ca  soeemh  omdurhCh 
Monacmbiph  zocnodcmea  naiuead)?^  As  husband  of  the  Despotissa  Elena 
Brankovic,  Rare?  now  took  Hilandar  under  his  protection  and  thereby  under¬ 
stood  that  he  might  consider  it  “his  monastery,”  just  as  the  Moldavian  princes 
considered  Zographou  theirs,  and  the  Wallachian  princes  Koutloumousiou. 

Rare^’s  initiative  here  was  continued  by  his  (posthumous)  son-in-law 
Alexandra  Lapu§neanul  (1552-1561;  1563-1568),  known  to  have  granted  a 
series  of  donations  to  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos  and  in  Serbia,  amongst 
these  a  liturgical  veil  for  Mileseva  “where  our  most  pious  Father  Saint  Sava 
of  Serbia  resides.”^^  Scholarship  has  also  remarked  on  the  Serbian  origin  of 
some  elements  of  ceremonial  at  the  prince’s  court,  and  all  of  this  can  likely 
be  traced  back  to  the  Serbian  retinue  of  his  mother-in-law  Elena  Brankovid.^^ 
L^pu^neanul’s  name  also  appears  in  a  memorial  roll  of  the  monastery  of 
Hilandar,  which  proves  that  the  Moldavian  princes’  “Serbian  policy”  contin¬ 
ued  until  at  least  1550s.^^ 

The  importance  of  this  latter  document  is  even  bigger,  as  it  shifts  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  beginnings  of  relations  between  Moldavia  and  Hilandar  back 
by  about  a  century.  Indeed,  there  it  is  written  that:  sb  jim  ^stfod  Mcifa  iiojiia 
kT uanucace  eoeeoda  MOJidwecKu  oy  noMeuuKb  u  Memame  cbmeopu  da  ec 
xmmopb  Monacmupa  ceeo.  This  means  that  the  first  Moldavian  ktetor  of  the 
great  Serbian  lavra  was  in  fact  §tefan  the  Great  (cel  Mare,  1457-1504),  who 
granted  Hilandar  a  donation  on  27th  July  1466.^^  This  donation  certainly  was 
significant  enough  for  the  prince  and  his  family  (his  father  Bogdan  II,  ruler  of 
Moldavia  (1449-1451),  his  mother  Maria-Oltea,  together  with  his  first  wife 
Eudokia  of  Kiev,  and  two  of  their  children,  Alexandra  and  Olena)  deserved 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  monks.  We  understand  now  why  §tefan’s  name 
also  appears  among  those  of  the  principal  ktetors  of  Hilandar,  namely  the 
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Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  Georgian  rulers,  along  wiili  those  of  his  son  Alexan- 
tjrii  and  one  of  his  wives,  Maria,  Thus  we  can  posuilaic  that  besides  ihc  gift 
tie  graaicd  on  27ili  July  1466,  $tcfan  also  made  a  second  donation  to  Hilandar 
sojnelime  between  September  1472  (when  ^tefan  married  Maria  Asaninu 
palaiologos)  and  July  1496  (when  his  son  Alexandru  died).^^° 

Documents  in  the  Hilandar’ s  archives  point  to  an  even  closer  involve¬ 
ment.  The  names  of  §tefan,  his  son  Alexandru,  and  his  wife  Maria  also 
feature  in  the  memorial  roll  of  the  skete  known  as  the  Albanian  Tower 
{Arbanaski  pirg).  A  marginal  note  added  later  includes  one  more  princess 
named  Maria  in  the  roll  of  prayers,^^^  suggesting  that  §tefan  donated  to 
this  holy  place  at  least  twice:  once  during  his  marriage  to  Maria  Asanina 
Palaiologus  (September  1472-December  1477)  and  then  again  (probably  to 
confirm  the  preceding  grant)  while  married  to  his  third  wife,  Maria-Voichila 
(from  summer  1478  to  July  1504).  In  all  likelihood,  the  first  grant  to  the 
Albanian  Tower  can  be  dated  tg^l472/73,  since  immediately  thereafter  he 
was  at  war  with  the  Ottomafi  Empire.  The  second  donation  is  harder  to 
place.  Given  that  only  this  one  alteration  was  made  to  the  memorial  roll, 
we  might  reckon  with  the  period  immediately  following  his  marriage  to 
Maria-Voichita,  but  before  the  birth  of  their  first  son  Bogdan-Vlad  (16th 
June  1479)  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll;  this  would  place  it 
between  summer  1478  and  June  1479. 

It  is  certainly  risky  to  venture  any  interpretations  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  precariously  founded  chronology.  Nevertheless,  we  can  advance  some 
hypotheses. 

First  of  all,  we  can  remark  that  the  Hilandar  memorial  roll  presents  the 
same  structure  as  two  other  deeds  of  donation  by  §tefan  the  Great  in  exactly 
this  period:  one  for  the  Zographou  monastery  on  Athos  (10th  May  1466),^°^ 
and  the  other  for  Probota  monastery,  where  his  mother  was  buried  (9th  July 
1466).  In  every  instance,  the  family  dimension  to  the  donations  and  corre¬ 
sponding  liturgical  acts  of  commemoration  is  fairly  clear.  In  the  chrysobull 
granted  to  Probota,  §tefan  specifies  that  the  monks  should  pray  for  prince 
Alexandru  the  Good  (his  grand-father,  1400-1432),  his  father  Bogdan  II  and 
mother  Maria-Oltea,  himself  and  his  wife  Eudokia,  along  with  their  children 
Alexandru  and  Olena;  thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  elder  Alexandru, 
these  are  exactly  the  same  names  as  recorded  in  the  memorial  roll  at  Hilandar. 
§tefan’s  parents  are  not  named  in  the  deed  of  donation  to  “his  monastery”  of 
Zographou,  but  the  monks  are  asked  to  put  the  prince’s  own  name  into  their 
memorial  roll  along  with  those  of  his  wife  Eudokia  and  their  children,  “given 
by  God,”  Alexandru  and  Olena.  Again,  the  list  of  names  is  the  same  as  that 
at  Hilandar. 

In  all  these  situations  §tefan  showed  particular  concern  for  the  memory 
of  his  immediate  ancestors,  and  for  the  future  of  the  power  consolidated 
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during  nine  years  of  his  rule — it  is  no  accident  that  the  donations  are  given 
in  the  names  of  three  (at  Probota,  even  four)  generations.  The  fact  that  this 
dynastic  manifesto  is  repeated  thrice  in  almost  identical  terms  is  significant 
in  itself,  as  are  the  places  where  the  prince  chose  to  proclaim  it.  The  case  of 
Probota,  one  of  the  oldest  monasteries  in  Moldavia,  is  quite  clear.  In  the  case 
of  Zographou,  many  authors  have  considered  the  document  of  10th  May  1466 
to  have  the  full  force  and  status  of  a  typikow,  this  may  be  an  exaggeration  but, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  document  certainly  marks  the  beginning  of 
Moldavian  princely  patronage  over  the  great  Bulgarian  monastery  on  Athos. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  size  of  §tefan’s  grant  to  Hilandar,  but  the  fact  that 
the  donation  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  suggests  that  the  prince 
considered  the  Serbian  lavra  just  as  important  a  bastion  of  Orthodoxy  as  “his 
monastery”  of  Zographou,  or  an  outstanding  monastery  within  his  own  realm. 
Coincidentally  or  not,  at  the  very  moment  Mara  Brankovic  was  composing 
her  will  (21st  May  1466),^^^  §tefan  appropriated  the  spiritual  legacy  of  the 
Southern  Slav  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  for  his  own  such  legacy,  the  great  monastery  of  Putna  (10th  July 
1466), which  was  to  be  the  burial  place  for  his  family.  He  also  ordered 
work  to  begin  on  compiling  the  first  part  of  the  chronicle  of  his  own  reign. 
Moreover,  the  past  and  future  of  the  dynasty  and  the  realm  were  fused  into 
a  present  that  the  prince  conceived  as  tightly  bound  up  with  the  military 
projects  against  the  Ottomans. 

As  for  the  donations  to  the  Albanian  Tower,  the  first  seems  to  have  been 
made  just  as  preparations  were  underway  for  §tefan’s  wars  against  the 
Porte  (1475  and  1476).'^^  If  this  is  the  case,  then  here  too  we  see  a  donation 
to  the  Serbian  monastery  of  Athos  in  the  same  period  as  the  donations  to 
Zographou.^^^  The  fact  that  §tefan  made  grants  to  a  monastery  founded  by 
the  father  of  the  Albanian  hero  Skanderbeg  and  under  the  patronage  of  Saint 
George  (as  is  also  the  case  with  Zographou),  whom  the  Moldavian  prince  par¬ 
ticularly  venerated, further  clarifies  the  crusading  dimensions  of  his  wars 
against  the  Ottomans.  Such  gestures  must  be  placed  in  a  larger  context  yet, 
marked  by  a  whole  series  of  uncommonly  significant  events.  In  1473,  §tefan 
married  Maria  Asanina  Palaiologos  of  the  Mangop  (Theodosian)  dynasty,  a 
scion  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  that  name.“^  At  the  same  time,  he  effected 
a  rapprochment  with  Hungary,  which  sheltered  an  important  Serbian  faction 
including  the  distinguished  families  of  Brankovic  and  Jaksic.^^"^  This  period 
also  saw  the  first  redactions  of  the  chronicle  of  Moldavia,^  encompassing  the 
whole  history  of  the  realm  from  its  foundation  by  the  voivode  Drago§,  whose 
tomb  §tefan  marked  with  a  new  stone  apparently  in  the  same  year  1473.^^^ 
Once  again,  as  in  1466,  the  concern  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  and  to  affirm  his  own  dynastic  line  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  concern  for 
the  Byzantine-Slavic  heritage,  as  illustrated  by  the  prince’s  order  that  various 
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texts  be  copied  out,  rightfully  considered  cornerstones  of  the  ideology  of 
princely  authority;  the  Tetraevangelia  of  Humor,  the  Panegyric  of  Constantin 
the  Great,  and  the  Syntagma  of  Mathew  Blastarcs  (this  last  being  copied  from 
a  Serbian  version). 

In  the  current  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  ven¬ 
ture  any  further  on  the  significance  of  §tefan  the  Great’s  grants  to  Hilandar. 
However,  we  should  mention  a  further  stage  in  his  policy  of  support  to  the 
Athonites,  in  the  final  years  of  his  reign.  Between  1495  and  1504,  as  well  as 
granting  a  series  of  donations  to  the  monasteries  of  Zographou  and  Gregoriou 
(1497,  1500,  1502),  §tefan  also  financed  construction  work  at  Vatopedi 
(1495-1496)  and  Saint  Paul  (shortly  before  1500),^^^  and  quite  likely  also 
aided  the  Russian  monastery  of  Saint  Panteleimon. 

These  last  facts  give  cause  for  reflection. 

In  the  case  of  his  ties  to  Saint  Paul,  it  is  now  clear  that  these  followed  from 
an  established  interest  in  the  Serbian  monasteries  of  Holy  Mountain,  more 
than  three  decades  old.  Logically  enough,  after  Hilandar,  the  Serbian  lavra 
par  excellence,  it  was  next  the  turn  of  the  Brankovic  family  foundation,  as  the 
last  Serbian  despot  (a  title  which  had  become  merely  a  courtesy),  in  exile  in 
Hungary,  could  no  longer  support  it.^^”  Given  that  the  Brankovic  family  still 
existed,  what  else  might  explain  §tefan’s  care  for  Saint  Paul,  if  not  kinship 
ties  or  some  other  close  relation  between  the  two  parties?  Furthermore,  his¬ 
torians  have  always  invoked  such  ties  to  explain  donations  to  this  monastery 
by  the  Wallachian  prince  Radu  the  Great  (1499/1500)  and  by  the  Wallachian 
family  of  the  Craiovescu  (28th  January  1501).^^^  How  then  might  we  explain 
§tefan’s  action,  if  not  through  the  same  motive?  How  might  we  explain  why 
three  social  actors  (or  groups  of  actors)  took  the  same  actions,  in  the  same 
manner  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  if  not  because  all  three  were  simi¬ 
larly  connected  by  the  object  of  their  actions?^^^ 

We  have  no  clear  proof  of  a  marriage  alliance  between  §tefan’s  family 
and  the  Brankovic  or  their  direct  allies.  There  are  however  some  clues  that 
point  in  this  direction.  Thus  it  is  thought  that  the  mother  of  §tefan’s  third 
wife  (Maria-Despina,  wife  of  the  Wallachian  prince  Radu  the  Handsome  [cel 
Frumos])  was  the  daughter  of  the  Albanian  dynast  Gjergj  Arianiti  Comnen, 
which  would  go  some  way  to  explaining  §tefan’s  support  for  the  Albanian 
Tower.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  shown  that  at  least  one  of  the 
icons  formerly  held  in  the  church  of  the  Mother  of  God  “of  Belgrade”  in 
Constantinople  (known  as  the  “Serbian  Church”)  was  presented  by  Prince 
§tefan  L^custa  (1538-1540)  of  Moldavia  in  1539.^^^  What  would  the  purpose 
of  such  a  gesture  have  been  unless  the  prince  himself,  or  a  close  member 
of  his  family,  were  somehow  connected  to  the  Serbian  community  in  the 
Ottoman  capital  (very  influential  at  exactly  this  time)?^^^  Thus  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  §tefan  Lacusta’s  mother,  wife,  or  both  may  have  belonged  to  this 
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community.  Although  nothing  is  known  of  LScust^’s  mother’s  antecedents, 
it  seems  that  she  came  from  Constantinople.  His  wife’s  origins  are  equally 
unknown  but  her  name,  Kneajna,  could  indicate  she  came  from  the  Southern 
Slavic  milieu. Even  if  historians  cannot  agree  on  §tefan  LS.custS.’s  ances¬ 
try  and  family  ties,  there  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  he  came  from  the 
Moldavian  ruling  family  and  was  either  the  son  or,  more  likely,  the  grandson 
of  §tefan  the  Great. In  the  latter  case,  his  patronage  of  the  Serbian  Church 
in  Constantinople  may  perhaps  indirectly  testify  to  some  family  tie  between 
§tefan  the  Great  himself  and  the  Serbian  world,  and  the  donations  to  Saint  ^ 
Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  §tefan’s  reign  might  have  been  motivated  by  some 
such  matrimonial  alliance. If  this  was  the  case,  then  the  list  of  Moldavian 
princes  who  supported  Serbian  Orthodoxy  grows  longer;  it  begins  with  §tefan 
the  Great  in  1466,  continues  with  his  grandsons  §tefan  the  Younger  and 
§tefan  Lacusta,  and  culminates  in  the  reigns  of  Petru  Rare§  and  Alexandra 
Lapu§neanul,  respectively  §tefan  the  Great’s  son  and  grandson. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  exactly  the  same  period, 
1495-1504,  the  Wallachian  Prince  Radu  the  Great  made  several  grants  of 
income  to  precisely  these  monasteries  of  Vatopedi,  Saint  Paul,  and  Saint 
Panteleimon,  which  thus  seem  to  have  stood  under  a  double  patronage,  both 
Moldavian  and  Wallachian.  Furthermore,  Radu’s  name  also  appears  in  the 
memorial  roll  of  the  Albanian  Tower.  Are  these  facts  mere  matters  of  hap¬ 
penstance,  or  do  they  rather  suggest  more  than  simple  coincidence? 

The  first  point  we  must  emphasize  is  that  the  charity  of  Moldavian  and 
Wallachian  princes  toward  a  chosen  few  Athonite  monasteries  began  just 
thirteen  years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  Byzantine  Empire,  with 
§tefan  the  Great’s  donations  to  Zographou  and  Hilandar.  In  the  second 
phase,  more  monasteries  received  donations  from  §tefan,  but  also  from  the 
Wallachian  Princes  Vlad  the  Monk  and  Radu  the  Great.  Given  that  some 
monasteries  thus  benefited  from  donations  from  both  realms  at  much  the 
same  time,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  talk  of  any  kind  of  sole  patron¬ 
age  over  all  Mount  Athos  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  but  must  rather  refer 
to  individual  acts  of  devotion,  motivated  by  particular  considerations  and 
ideological  stakes  that  must  be  assessed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  rule  out  that  this  instance  of  parallelism 
may  indeed  indicate  rivalry  between  the  princes  of  the  two  realms.  I  have 
showed  that  Ottoman  documents  call  Hilandar  “the  monastery  of  the  prince 
of  Wallachia”  (Basarab  the  Younger)  in  1481,  thus  while  Mara  Brankovic 
still  lived  and  when  §tefan  the  Great  of  Moldavia  had  already  granted  at  least 
two  donations  to  the  Serbian  monasteries  on  Athos.^^^  The  same  is  true  of 
Vlad  the  Monk,  who  openly  proclaimed  himself  the  new  ktetor  of  Hilandar, 
saying  that  Mara  Brankovic  had  asked  him  to  care  for  the  monastery  after 
her  death.  Both  of  these  Wallachian  princes  have  started  their  careers  as  the 
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political  clients  of  §tefan  the  Great  and  owed  him  their  thrones;  at  the  same 
time,  §tefan  himself  did  not  cease  his  donations  to  Hilandar.  Furthermore, 
the  Brankovic  from  Hungary  continued  claiming  of  their  status  as  hereditary 
ktetors  of  Hilandar.  In  the  charter  they  delivered  for  the  Serbian  laura  in  1486 
Despot  Djuradj  Brankovid  (future  monk  Maxim),  together  with  his  mother 
Angelina  and  his  brother,  future  Despot  Jovan,  assert  it  explicitely.^^^  Some 
years  later  (1503),  Jovan’ s  widow,  “Despotica”  Jelena  Jaksic,  also  gave  100 
ducats  to  “our  monastery,  the  imperial  and  great  Lavra  of  the  Most  Saint 
Mother  of  God  Hilandar”  (Mouacmupoy  naiueMoy  t^apcKtie  u  eejiuKie  Jlaepu 
nprbceemhie  EoaopoduVfe  XmandapbCKie)P'^ 

Who  then  was  really  the  “patron”  of  the  Serbian  lavra?  Was  there  really 
only  one  “patron”?  And  if  there  was  only  one,  what  was  his  claim  to  exercise 
such  “patronage”? 

Regardless  of  the  formulas  used  in  Ottoman  documents,  we  should  note 
that  not  one  Wallachian  prince  actually  called  Hilandar  “his  monastery”  in 
the  charters  of  donation.  Rather  this  term  is  used  by  Petru  Rare§  in  1533,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  husband  of  a  Brankovic  princess,  wished 
to  become  the  protector  par  excellence  of  the  Serbian  house,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Wallachian  princes  were  also  offering  their  financial  support.^^^ 
Thus  we  might  suppose  that  this  close  and  constant  relation  with  the  Serbian 
monastery  was  based  on  some  kinship  ties  between  the  Wallachian  and 
Moldavian  princes  and  the  Brankovic  family  and/or  their  allies.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  the  title  of  despot  was  transmitted 
in  the  female  line  too,  from  the  Brankovic  to  the  Berislavic.^^"^ 


BY  WAY  OF  CONCLUSION:  MOLDAVIAN  AND 
WALLACHIAN  PRINCES  BETWEEN  ATHOS 
AND  CONSTANTINOPLE/ISTANBUL 

We  cannot  end  this  discussion  without  referring — very  briefly,  and  with  no 
claims  to  provide  any  definitive  answer — to  two  further  problems.  The  first 
is  that  of  ecclesiastical  relations  between  the  two  Romanian  principalities 
and  the  Great  Church  of  Constantinople.  Here  the  question  is  whether  the 
Wallachian  and  Moldavian  princes  could  have  ties  to  Athos  without  also 
maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  If  the  answer  is 
quite^ clear  in  the  case  of  Wallachia,^^^  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Moldavia. 

Here  two  competing  opinions  confront  and  sometimes  clash.  They  can 
be  summed  up  fairly  quickly;  the  first  holds  that  the  Moldavian  Church  was 
autonomous,  if  not  indeed  autocephalous,  given  that  there  is  no  verifiable 
information  to  indicate  that  the  Church  was  in  any  way  effectively  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  Moreover,  it  holds  that  §tefan  the  Great 
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circumvented  the  Patriarchate,  by  that  time  an  exclusively  Greek  institution 
and  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  instead  established  direct  relations  with 
Mount  Athos,  becoming  its  patron  at  some  pointd^^  The  second  view  claims 
that  such  a  situation  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible,  given  that  dur¬ 
ing  §tefan’s  reign  “la  communaute  athonite  se  trouve  [.  .  .]  comme  depuis 
1312  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  sous  la  juridiction  directe  du  Patriarcat  oecumenique, 
phenomene  historique  qui  prouve  a  lui  seul  que  la  Moldavie  gardait  intactes 
apres  1453  ses  relations  avec  la  Grande  EgliseT^^^^  As  a  result,  in  the  contexi 
of  arguments  between  various  unionist  and  anti-unionist  factions,  §tefan  suc¬ 
cessfully  imposed  political  control  over  the  Moldavian  Church,  obliging  it  to 
fall  in  line  with  his  wish  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Great  Church, 
thereby  explaining  how  he  could  maintain  such  close  ties  to  Mount  Athos, 

In  my  opinion  both  views  are  mistaken  since  they  ignore  the  contradic¬ 
tory,  even  surprising  dynamic  of  power  relations,  which  in  the  ecclesiastical 
domain  just  as  elsewhere  took  ever  new  forms.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  after 
1453  the  Great  Church  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  Porte,  and  that  from  this 
point  of  view  any  ^Orthodox  dynast  who  sought  to  confront  the  Ottomans 
would  have  seen  the  Church  of  Constantinople  as  the  Porte’s  agent.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  the  Patriarch  was  an  “ethnarch”  whom  the  sultan 
placed  in  charge  of  all  those  designated  as  belonging  to  the  Millet-i  Rum 
does  not  fit  the  facts. Certainly,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  §tefan  the  Great  was 
necessarily  trying  to  circumvent  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  establishing 
privileged  relations  with  Mount  Athos,  On  the  other  hand,  although  in  theory 
both  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  under  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  as  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  berat  which  the  sultans  granted  to  the  Patriarchs, in  practice 
matters  proved  to  be  far  more  complicated,  especially  in  the  first  decades  after 
1453.  The  reorganization  of  the  Great  Church,  adapting  its  structures  and 
integrating  these  into  the  new  political  situation,  required  multiple  changes 
of  direction  and  deviations  from  the  letter  of  canon  law,  as  also  shown  by  the 
official  adoption  of  the  principle  of  oikonomia?^^ 

Well-founded  arguments  have  also  shown  that  although  the  Great  Church 
was  patron  to  Athos  both  de  jure  and  spiritually,  it  had  no  practical  power 
to  impose  its  decisions  upon  the  monasteries  of  Holy  Mountain,^^^  which  by 
the  latter  fifteenth  century  already  had  a  history  of  direct  relations  with  the 
Ottoman  administration.  One  explanation  for  this  situation  is  that  the  Athonites 
knew  the  Ottoman  system  well,  having  already  been  a  part  of  it  for  several 
decades,  and  for  precisely  this  reason  were  used  to  appealing  to  the  Ottoman 
authorities  particularly  in  economic  matters  where  these  secular  powers  took 
precedence  over  the  Patriarchate.'"^^  Thus  the  matter  of  taxation  on  incomes 
donated  to  the  monasteries  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Ottoman  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  which  the  Patriarchate  could  not  intervene  in  any  way;  this  explains 
why  whenever  the  Athonites  had  any  trouble  of  this  kind,  they  appealed — as 
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v^e  have  seen — either  to  the  Ottoman  courts  or  to  the  princes  of  Wallachia, 
vassals  of  the  Porte. For  practical  reasons  both  laymen  and  clerics  prefen’ed 
immediate  and  definitive  results  from  the  Ottoman  court  system  in  many 
situations,  including  the  matter  of  donations  to  monasteries,'"'"^  all  the  more  so 
since  any  sentence  pronounced  by  a  ecclesiastical  court  could  be  appealed  in 
the  Ottoman  courts  at  any  level,  from  that  of  the  kadi  right  up  to  the  Sultan.'"'^ 
In  other  words,  litigants  preferred  decisions  from  the  Ottoman  system,  since 
these  had  far  greater  legal  force  and  stronger  practical  implications  than  the 
pronouncements  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. Further,  the  Athonite  monks 
had  to  ask  for  safe-conducts  from  the  Ottoman  authorities,  rather  than  from  the 
Great  Church,  to  be  able  to  travel  throughout  the  Empire  or  beyond  its  borders 
(Wallachia  and  Moldavia  included)  in  order  to  collect  alms.'"'^ 

Further  examples  could  be  given,  and  all  lead  to  the  same  conclusion; 
that  in  the  matter  of  ties  between  the  Moldo-Wallachian  Principalities  and 
Athos,  the  relationship  with  the  Porte  rather  than  with  the  Patriarchate  was 
decisive.  From  many  points  of  view,  the  latter  had,  willingly  or  otherwise, 
simply  become  one  more  Ottoman  institution.  If  there  was  one  single  factor 
that  allowed  the  Romanian  princes  to  act  as  protectors  of  Orthodox  monas¬ 
teries  beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  realms,  this  was  the  pax  ottomana: 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Moldavia’s  and  Wallachia’ s  roles  as  defenders  of 
Orthodoxy  began  and  grew  to  their  well-known  dimensions  precisely  to  the 
extent  that  the  two  principalities  became  more  closely  integrated  into  the 
Ottoman  system. 

The  second  outstanding  matter  is  that  of  the  “imperial  status”  of  the  Roma¬ 
nian  princes,  which  would  be  derived  or  proven  by  their  role  as  protectors  of 
Mount  Athos  in  its  entirety  (as  well  as  by  other  factors).  Here  too,  opinions 
diverge,  and  these  disagreements  have  led  to  some  bitter  polemics  which  I 
will  not  revive  or  continue  here.'"''^  I  will  restrict  myself  to  some  observa¬ 
tions  solely  on  the  relationship  between  patronage  over  the  monasteries  of 
Athos  and  the  imperial  qualities  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Wallachian  and 
Moldavian  princes. 

It  is  unanimously  accepted  that  Mount  Athos,  as  a  form  of  multi-national 
and  pan-Orthodox  community,  constituted  a  living  symbol  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  Christian  empire  as  conceived  in  Byzantine  imperial  ideology.  Logically 
enough,  whoever  exercised  the  patronage  over  Holy  Mountain  in  its  entirety, 
as  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  Stephan  Dusan  had,  thereby  legitimized  his 
own  power  in  a  way  that  tied  it  to  the  imperial  tradition  of  Constantinople;  in 
other  words,  such  a  ruler  could  claim  to  hold  the  succession  to  the  basileisj"^^ 
The  question  must  be  whether  any  Wallachian  or  Moldavian  prince  ever 
exercised  such  patronage  in  the  period  under  study  here. 

At  the  level  of  princely  discourse,  we  know  of  no  prince  who  explicitly  and 
officially  claimed  to  protect  all  of  Mount  Athos. Even  princes  who  made 
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grants  to  multiple  monasteries  never  spoke  of  them  in  these  terms;  some 
houses  are  indeed  called  “the  monastery  of  My  Lordship”  but  others  are  not. 

I  believe  that  wc  must  enquire  further  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  divergent 
usage.  Hilandar  is  a  relevant  example;  thus  in  the  chrysobull  of  November 
1492,  Vlad  the  Monk  does  not  call  it  “the  monastery  of  My  Lordship”  as  we 
might  expect,  although  he  openly  says  that  Mara  Brankovic  had  entrusted  to 
him  the  patronage  over  the  great  Serbian  lavra.’^^ 

The  Ottoman  documents  available  to  us  do  little  to  clarify  the  situation, 
knowing  that  Islamic  law  did  not  recognized  moral  persons  but  addressed  ' 
only  to  individuals.  Nevertheless,  from  the  facts  at  hand  we  can  at  least 
deduce  that  there  were  variations  in  status  for  the  Athonite  monasteries  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Wallachian  princes.  Thus,  while  the  charter  granted 
by  Bayezid  II  at  Vlad  the  Monk’s  request  (29th  June-7 th  July  1491)  clearly 
states  that  Koutloumousiou  “is  the  monastery  of  the  said  prince”  {voyvoda' 
nun  mandstiri,  translated  by  the  editors  as  “monastere  dudit  voivode”),  the 
charter  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent  makes  no  such  specification.  Since  this 
confirms  earlier  decisions  by  Bayezid  II  and  Selim  I  at  the  request  of  previ¬ 
ous  Wallachian  princes,  we  may  suppose  that  Suleyman  considered  Radu 
of  Afuma^i  (who  requested  this  new  document)  to  have  the  same  status  as 
his  predecessors  had  allowed  to  the  earlier  princes. If  so,  this  confirms  the 
particular  status  of  Koutloumousiou  in  relation  to  the  Wallachian  princes,  to 
which  we  have  referred  above. 

What  of  relations  with  other  monasteries?  Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
claimed,  the  Ottoman  documents  in  favor  of  Dionysiou  say  no  more  than 
that  the  monastery  “is  connected”  with  the  Wallachian  prince  {bana  mute 
'allik  manastirdir).  Elisabeth  Zachariadou  points  out  that  the  phrase  here 
is  “too  vague”  to  allow  any  conclusions  as  to  the  Wallachian  princes’  legal 
status  in  their  dealings  with  the  monastery  from  the  Ottoman  administration’s 
point  of  view.^^'^  The  same  is  true  of  Vatopedi.^'^^  Hilandar  itself  is  a  separate 
case  which  requires  further  consideration,  since  we  know  that  an  Ottoman 
document  of  1481  considered  that  the  monastery  “belongs  to  the  voivode  of 
Walachia”  Basarab  the  Younger, Further,  a  document  of  1492,  referring  to 
another,  older  charter,  even  attests  double  “patronage”  by  the  rival  cousins 
who  took  the  throne  in  Wallachia,  Basarab  the  Younger  and  Vlad  the  Monk, 
and  states  that  the  monastery  belonged  to  both  of  them,  and  to  their  house,  as 
confirmed  in  another  acts  issued  in  1506  and  1513.'^^  In  this  context,  as  the 
documents  cited  show,  the  family  dimension  of  the  deed  of  donation  is  evi¬ 
dent  once  more,  quite  apart  from  the  political  implications  suggested  by  the 
open  conflict  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Wallachian  dynasty.  However, 
another  Ottoman  document  issued  in  1506  (during  the  reign  of  Radu  the 
Great)  merely  states  that  the  monastery  “is  connected  to  the  Wallachian 
prince,”  just  as  in  the  cases  of  Koutloumousiou,  Dionysiou,  and  Vatopedi. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  and  until  we  have  further  material  on  which  to 
f^ase  a  more  thorough  discussion,  we  must  be  cautious  of  stating  that  “when 
the  Romanian  voivodes  interceded  with  the  sultans,  this  was  primarily  based 
upon  their  rights  and  obligations  as  ktetor  which  were  recognized  by  the 
Ottomans” and  we  must  particularly  give  up  the  idea  that  these  princes  had 
the  right  to  direct  church  affairs  “by  virtue  of  their  right  of  patronage,  inher¬ 
ited  from  Byzantium,”^^  Thus  we  must  also  reconsider  the  whole  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  princes  were  demonstrating  imperial 
ambitions  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  the  protectors  de  jure  and  de  facto 
for  the  whole  complex  of  monasteries  on  Athos. 

None  of  this  diminishes  in  any  way  the  exceptional  ideological  importance 
of  Mount  Athos  for  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  monarchs,  which  explains 
why  they  look  on  the  role  of  benefactors  to  the  Athonite  monasteries.  This 
is  reinforced  by  the  way  that,  as  we  have  shown,  this  dimension  of  princely 
power  was  used  as  an  argument  in  the  political  and  ideological  battle  between 
competing  branches  of  the  dynasty.  Nevertheless,  although  the  chrysobulls 
of  donation  always  proclaim  that  the  voivodes  were  following  on  from  the 
“emperors  and  princes”^^^  who  had  shown  their  devotion  and  cared  for  the 
houses  of  God,  this  says  no  more  than  that  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  thereby  intended  to  join — very  late,  as  it  happens — the  family  of 
Orthodox  monarchs,  whose  fundamental  task  was  to  care  for  the  souls  of 
their  subjects  and  for  their  own.  This  is  precisely  the  message  that  the  protos 
Chariton  addressed  to  the  Wallachian  prince  in  1369.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  either  assumed  from  the  very  first,  or  came  to  assume,  any  role 
as  “patrons”  of  the  whole  of  Orthodoxy,  nor  that  they  had  any  legal  right 
to  the  position  when,  in  time,  they  came  to  occupy  it  in  the  context  of  the 
disappearance  of  all  other  Orthodox  dynasties  of  the  Balkans. Their  only 
administrative  capacity  was  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  were  able  to 
intervene  with  the  sultan  and  Ottoman  authorities  on  behalf  of  one  or  another 
monastery.  Here  again  we  must  note  that  we  only  have  surviving  records 
of  those  cases  where  such  intervention  met  with  success;  we  know  nothing  at 
all  about  any  failed  attempts. 

Part  of  the  Byzantine  spiritual  and  political  tradition,  this  dimension  of 
participation  in  the  destiny  of  Orthodoxy  arrived  north  of  the  Danube  clad 
in  Southern  Slavic  vestments,  at  a  moment  when  Byzantium  itself  and  all 
other  Orthodox  states  of  the  Balkans  were  losing  ground  in  the  face  of  the 
Ottomans,  The  role  of  Southern  Slavic  monasticism  in  this  process  was 
eertainly  essential,  given  that  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  states  were  close 
neighbors  to  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  especially  since 
all  belonged  to  a  culture  that  used  the  same  language.  In  this  context,  family 
ties  seem  to  have  played  an  uncommonly  large  role,  as  indicated  by  what  we 
currently  know  of  the  history  of  relations  with  Hilandar. 
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Those  rare  donations  by  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  princes  to  Athos  in  the 
period  before  the  Ottoman  conquests  of  Constantinople  and  the  last  Serbian 
state  all  show  that  the  principalities  were  not  yet  integrated  into  the  Byzantine 
Commonwealth  at  the  time.  The  monastery  of  Koutloumousiou,  which  had 
become  “Wallachia’s  house”  through  the protos  Chariton’s  initiative  in  1360, 
was  for  a  long  time  an  exceptional  case.  The  two  princes  north  of  the  Danube 
became  protectors  of  Holy  Mountain  and  of  Balkan  Orthodoxy  to  a  much 
greater  extent  after  they  had  accepted  Ottoman  suzerainty,  a  role  which  grew 
as  their  realms  were  integrated  into  the  Ottoman  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  cases  of  §tefan  the  Great,  Petru  Rare§  or  Radu  of 
Afumati,  charitable  giving  to  Mount  Athos  does  not  in  the  least  exclude  mili¬ 
tary  adventures  against  the  Ottomans — indeed,  quite  the  opposite. However 
paradoxical  it  may  seem,  these  two  aspects  do  not  contradict  one  another  and 
were  indeed  part  of  the  same  reality:  while  politically  and  administratively 
the  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  depended  on  the  Sultan  as  vassals, 
spiritually  they  never  ceased — and  never  would  cease — to  be  Christian  rul¬ 
ers,  for  whom  the  end  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  always  seemed  near,  and  was 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 
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“Traditions  de  famille”;  I.  Rizea,  “Les  boyards  Craiove§ti,  protecteurs  du  mona- 
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(1967),  pp.  41-77. 
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Cantakouzenos  (Cantacuzenus),  ccl  1100-1460  (Washington,  D.C.,  1968);  Stoicescu, 
Dlclionar,  pp.  41,  134—46;  J.-M.  Cantacuzene,  Mille  ans  dans  les  Balkans.  Chronique 
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za  likovne  umetnosti  1  (1971),  pp,  37-54;  idem,  “Manastir  Lapusnja,”  Saopstenja  18 
(1986),  pp.  83-114.  According  to  some  traditions,  the  monastery  of  Rakovica  was  also 
renewed  by  a  Wallachian  prince  called  Radu,  most  probably  the  same  Radu  the  Great; 
B.  Knezevic,  “Prilog  datovanju  crkve  manastira  Rakovice,”  Saopstenja  17  (1983),  pp. 
161-6.  His  name  features  in  the  memorial  rolls  of  Krusedol,  Dedani,  and  Pdinja  (together 
with  those  of  his  wife  Catalina,  his  father  Vlad  the  Monk,  and  Vlad’s  wife  Maria);  E. 
Turdeanu,  “Din  vechile  schimburi,”  pp.  152  and  189-91;  Mircea,  “Relations,”  p.  386; 
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module  davidique  du  sacre,”  in  Sfdntul  Voievod  Neagoe  Basarab,  pp.  25-63.  Constan¬ 
tin  Rezachevici  does  not  comment  on  this  aspect,  but  sees  Lacusta  as  a  member  of  the 
Moldavian  dynasty;  Cronologia,  pp.  567-75. 

128.  M.  I.  Sabados,  “Sur  un  portrait  votif  inedit  de  Bistrita-Neaml,”  Revue  des 
Etudes  Sud-Est  Europeennes  30,  nos.  1-2  (1993),  pp.  89-96.  Lacusta  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  his  own  boyars  (1540)  and  Kneajna,  who  died  two  years  later,  was  given  a 
burial  befitting  a  princess  in  the  monastery  church  at  Bistrija,  a  princely  foundation 
to  which  §tefan  Lacusta’ s  rival.  Prince  Petm  Rare§,  was  uncommonly  devoted.  Some 
historians  believe  that  Lacusta  himself  was  also  buried  there,  which  is  not  impossible. 
If  indeed  the  case,  this  confirms  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  mling  dynasty,  Rezach¬ 
evici,  Cronologia,  vol.  1,  pp.  574-5.  It  is  also  thought  that  Alexandm,  putative  son 
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of  §tefan  the  Great  and  father  of  §tefan  L^custa,  is  buried  at  Bistrita;  see  Gorovei, 
“§tefan  LtcustS”  p.  163;  Rezachevici,  Cronologia,  vol.  1,  pp.  574—5. 

129.  Lapu§eanul  claimed  to  be  the  (illegitimate)  son  of  Bogdan  the  One-Eyed 
(cel  Chior,  1504-1517),  himself  a  son  of  §tefan  the  Great  and  the  only  Moldavian 
prince  of  this  period  for  v^hom  we  have  no  proven  connection  with  the  Serbian  world. 
However,  Bogdan  granted  gifts  to  the  Rila  monastery,  the  most  important  center  of 
Bulgarian  monasticism;  see  St.  Nicolaescu,  “Un  acopertoant  de  porfira  §i  aur  daruit 
ManSstirii  Rila  din  Bulgaria  de  Bogdan  voievod,  domnul  JMi  Moldovei,  10  martie 
1511,”  Arta  Arheologia  9-10  (1933-1934),  pp.  4-5;  E.  Turdeanu,  “La  broderie 
religieuse  en  Roumanie.  Les  etoles  des  XVe  et  XVIe  siecles,”  Buletinul  Institutului 
Romdn  din  Sofia  1,  no.  1  (1941),  p.  56.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  that  he  did 
the  same  for  Kosinitsa,  where  Mara  Brankovic  is  buried;  Szekely,  “Pe  marginea 
unei  corespondente.”  However,  Bogdan’s  name  does  not  feature  in  the  monastery’s 
memorial  roll;  Teoteoi,  “Neagoe  Basarab.”  Other  authors  hold  that  Bogdan  financed 
building  work  at  Saint  Paul;  G.  Subotic,  “Manastir  Svetog  Pavla,”  in  Kazivanja  o 
Svetoj  Gori  (Belgrade,  1995),  pp.  114-42,  here  136;  Kotzageorgis,  HAOcoviKfj  fAOvrj 
Ayiov  TlavXov,  p.  33.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  Maxim  Brankovic  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  Moldavia  during  Bogdan’s  reign;  L.  Pilat,  “Mitropolitul  Maxim  Branco- 
vici,  Bogdan  al  III- lea  §i  leg^turile  Moldovei  cu  Biserica  sarbS,”  Analele  Putnei  6,  no. 
1  (2010),  pp.  229-38;  AL  Simon,  “‘Descre§terea’  Moldovei  sub  Bogdan  III  §i  ‘ridi- 
carea’  X^rii  Rom^ne§ti  sub  Neagoe  Basarab,”  in  Sfdntul  Voievod  Neagoe  Basarab, 
pp.  431-61,  here  432.  The  opposite  opinion  is  presented  by  Mure§an,  “La  visite 
canonique,”  p.  37. 

130.  After  Basarab’s  death  (1482),  Mara  was  considered  by  the  Ottoman  authori¬ 
ties  the  hereditary  ktetor  of  the  monastery,  as  indicated  by  a  ferman  delivered  by 
Bayezid  II  in  1485;  see  V.  BoSkov,  “Mara  Brankovic  v  turskim  dokumentima  iz  Svete 
Gore,”  Hilandarski  Zbornik  5  (1983),  pp.  189-214,  here  206. 

131.  K.  Mitrovi(3,  “Povelja  Despota  Dorda  Brankovica  o  prihvatanju  ktitorstva  ad 
Hilandarom.  1486,  mart  20,  Kupinik,”  Stari  srpski  arhiv  5  (2006),  pp.  229-39,  here 
231  (original)  and  232  (copy). 

132.  Idem,  “Povelja  Despotice  Jelene  Jak^ic  Manastiru  Hilandaru  1503,  Juni 
11,  Budim,”  Stari  Srpski  Arhiv  1  (2008),  pp.  195-203,  here  197.  See  also  Spremid, 
‘Brankovici  i  Sveta  Gora,  ^  pp.  95-6. 

133.  N^sturel,  Le  Mont  Athos,  pp.  130-1;  Chilandar  et  les  Pays  roumains\  P^un, 
“La  Valachie  et  le  monast^re  de  Chilandar.” 

134.  After  the  early  death  of  Jovan  Brankovic,  his  widow  Jelena  (daughter  of 
Dimitrije  JakSid)  married  Ivani^a  Berislavic,  who  thereby  “inherited”  the  title;  see 
Spremic,  “Genealogie,”  p.  446. 

135.  For  a  general  overview,  see  Al.  Elian,  “Leg^turile  Mitropoliei  Ungrovlahiei 
cu  Patriarhia  de  Constantinopol  §i  cu  celellalte  Biserici  ortodoxe  (de  la  intemeiere 
pana  la  1800),”  in  idem,  Bizan^ul,  Biserica  fi  cultura  romdneascd.  Studil  articole 
de  istorie,  V.  V.  Muntean  ed.  (Ia§i,  2003),  pp.  141-80. 

136.  See  mainly  Gorovei  and  Szekely,  Princeps\  L.  Pilat,  “Autocefalia  Mitropo¬ 
liei  Moldovei  in  secolul  al  XV-lea.  Concept  eclesiologic  §i  realitati  politice”;  idem, 
“Vizita  Patriarhului  loachim  I  §i  statutul  Bisericii  din  Moldova  la  inceputul  secolului 
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al  XVI-lea,”  both  in  idem,  Studii  privind  relafiUe  Moldovei  cu  Sfdntul  Scaun  Patri¬ 
arhia  Ecumenicd  (secolele  XIV-XVI)  (Ia§i,  2013),  pp.  141-67  and  239^7. 

137.  D.  1.  Mure§an  and  P.  $.  NSsturel,  “Du  KaOoXiKbq  paadeht;  a  LatiGsvisq 
Ka0oXiK6(;.  Notes  sur  les  avatars  d’une  idee  politique,”  in  E.  Popescu,  T.  Teoteoi,  and 
M.  O.  Ca^oi  (eds.).  Etudes  byzantines  et  post-byzantines,  vol.  6  (Bucharest,  2011),  pp. 
25 1-82,  here  259,  note  37.  See  also  D.  1.  Mure§an,  “Patriarhia  ecumenicS  §i  §tefan  cel 
Mare.  Drumul  sinuos  de  la  surse  la  interpretare,”  in  V.  V.  Muntean  ed..  In  memoria 
lui  Alexandra  Elian.  Omagiere  postumd  a  reputatului  istorie  ^i  teolog,  la  zece  ani 
de  la  trecerea  sa  w  v€§nicie  (8  ianuarie  1998)  (Timisoara,  2008),  pp.  87-180;  idem, 
“Le  Mont-Athos  aux  XVe-XVIe  siecles.  Autour  de  quelques  descriptions  d’epoque,” 
in  E.  Babu§,  I.  Moldoveanu,  and  A.  Marinescu  (eds.),  The  Romanian  Principalities 
and  the  Holy  Places  along  the  Centuries  (Bucharest,  2007),  pp.  81-121.  Although  he 
takes  over  some  conclusions  from  earlier  research,  this  author  has  lost  sight  of  Dio- 
nysia  Papachryssanthou’s  warning  about  the  situation  after  1312;  “11  faut  se  garder  de 
penser  que,  le  protos  etant  dorenavant  sous  la  dependence  spirituelle  du  patriarche,  il 
y  eut  un  transfert  de  responsabilite  de  I’empereur  sur  la  personne  du  patriarche  [.  .  .] 
tous  les  privileges  de  la  Montague  restent  inviolablesf  (my  emphasis);  see  Actes  de 
Protaton,  ed.  D.  Papachryssanthou  (Paris,  1975),  p.  127.  We  may  add  here  that  some 
of  the  foreign  (primarly  Western)  sources  that  the  author  uses  are  of  only  limited 
relevance. 

138.  See  R.  Clogg,  “The  Greek  Millet  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  in  B.  Braude 
and  B.  Lewis  (eds.),  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Ottoman  Empire:  The  Functioning 
of  a  Plural  Society,  vol.  1,  The  Central  Lands  (New  York,  1982),  pp.  185-207;  P. 
Konortas,  “From  Ta’ife  to  Millet:  Ottoman  Terms  for  the  Ottoman  Greek  Orthodox 
Community,”  in  Ch.  Issawi  and  D.  Gondicas  (eds.),  Ottoman  Greeks  in  the  Age  of 
Nationalism:  Politics,  Economy,  and  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Princeton, 
1999),  pp,  169-179. 

139.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the  berat  delivered  by  Bayezid  II,  in  1483.  The 
document  is  published  by  E.  A.  Zachariadou,  Aexa  rovpKiKd  syypa(pa  yia  rrfv  MeydXrj 
EKKlrjma  (1483-1567)  (Athens,  1996),  pp.  157-62  (original  and  Greek  translation); 
Salakides,  Sultansurkunden,  pp.  33-8  (original  and  German  translation),  48-65 
(commentary). 

140.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridiques  et  politiques,  pp.  170  ff,  192,  419,  426-7. 

141.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  act  of  1312  was  confirmed  and  reinforced  on  5th 
December  1498  by  Patriarch  Joachim  I,  proving  that  the  Athonites  were  fully  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  Great  Church;  Mure§an,  “Le  Mont-Athos”;  idem,  “Bizanf  fSrS.  Bizant?,” 
p.  288.  The  story  is  actually  more  complicated.  The  protos  Cosmas  went  unexpect¬ 
edly  to  Constantinople  and  asked  Patriarch  Joachim  I  to  “renew”  the  so-called  “old 
typikon''  of  the  Holy  Mountain,  thereby  proving  that  he  had  an  interest  in  this  affair. 
As  the- texts  of  the  typikon  and  the  confirmation  delivered  by  Joachim  indicate,  this 
interest  was  not  to  subordinate  the  Athonite  community  to  the  Patriachate,  but  rather 
to  obtain  official  confirmation  of  the  privileges  and  broad  autonomy  the  Athonites 
already  possessed  de  facto.  As  has  been  convincingly  shown,  the  “old  typikon""  that 
Cosmas  presented  to  the  Patriarch  and  that  the  latter  finally  confirmed  was  in  fact  a 
forgery;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  would  produce  a  forgery  to  claim  inferior 
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status*  Besides^  it  is  not  sure  at  ail  lhai  tlie  patriarcUal  act  of  14%  renewed  the  1312 
typlkott  but  j-aihcr  a  so-called  typikon  of  1394;  see  D*  Papaehryssanthou,  H  SiolKi]oij 
rot)  Aytov  Dpoog  (1600-1927)  (Athens,  1999),  pp.  14-6;  D,  G.  Apostolopoulos,  Y; 
'i£:pdg  KdjSii  roO  UaTpiapx^loi)  KmmavTiv€)imdXewg  aid  IV  ptao  tou  IE*  ai&va. 
Ta  pova  yvoxna  (rmpdypara  (Athens,  1992),  ]>p,  163-5;  idem,  “I'd  'Ayiov  1DpoQ 
nrd  jiatpiapxiK'^  ^ypotpa  xi\q  TuptuTitt;  peid  t\)v  AXwot]  TicpidSoo  (1454- 

1500)”;  K.  Cliryssoehoides,  “riapaSdcEi;  Kai  jipaypaTiK6T)iiE(;  aid  Aytov  T)po<^  am 
ToO  JE"  aic&va  Ka\  apx^^  tou  IIT’  ait’&vaf*  both  in  O  Afkog  frtotx;  !4a-I6o 
(mbv€g  (Athens,  1997),  pp*  89-98,  here  96-8,  and  pp,  99^147,  here  99-108,  respec¬ 
tively;  D*  G*  Ai>astolopoulos,  tou  I  laiptapxeio  KojvoTavnvouTrdXeco*^  pe  Tpv 

A0a)viict’]  KOivdiriia:  And  xi^v  Kploii  aTrjv  in  To  Ayiov  OptK  ^ov  !5o  mi 

I6o  aidiva,  pp.  193-8*  It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  authoniy  of  the  pmm  himself 
had  declined  and  “remained  weak  throughout  the  ftficeruli  century”  which  means  that 
monasteries  had  a  ijuite  important  degree  of  freedom  in  their  move.s*  The  act  of  1498 
aimed  precisely  to  strengthen  the  protoV%  auihority;  Smyriis,  “Mount  Ailios  in  the 
Fifteenth  Cenliii^”  p.  47* 

[42.  Apostolopoulos,  “5:x^oet<;,"  pp.  46-7.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Athonilcs  “generally  adapted  their  message  of  mutual  legitimation  and  tacit  alliance, 
their  political  loyalties  and  their  outward  social  values  to  suit  those  of  the  conqueror”; 
J.  C*  Alexander  (Alexandopoulos),  “The  Lord  Givelh  and  the  Lord  Taketh  Away; 
Athos  and  the  Confiscation  Affair  of  [568-1569;'  in  O  AOcag  (tiouq  i4a-l6o 
pp,  149-2(K),  here  150*  Sec  also  Actes  de  Lavra,  vol*  4,  hudes  historiques.  Acres 
serbes,  complements  et  index,  R  Lemerie,  A*  Guillou,  N.  Svoionos,  and  D*  Papaclirys- 
santhoLi  (eds.),  (Paris,  1982),  p.  46* 

143,  Konoitas,  Les  rapports  jurlduptes  et  poVniques,  p.  350.  Tellingly,  the  Patri¬ 
archate  played  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  case  of  the  confiscations  of  1568/69;  see 
Alexander,  “The  Lord  Giveih”;  A  I,  Foiid,  “The  official  explanations  for  the  conlis- 
cation  and  sale  of  monasteries  (churches)  and  their  estates  at  the  lime  of  Selim  II, ” 
Turcica  26  (1994),  pp,  33-54, 

1 44,  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridipues  et  poUtiques,  p,  368, 

145,  Konortas,  Les  rapports  jitrkUques  et  politiqueSt  p.  364,  The  same  obtains 
where  any  kind  of  conflict  occurred  between  the  church  hierarchies  of  different 
confessions,  or  in  the  case  of  property  disputes  between  laymen  and  clergy,  despite 
whatever  spiritual  sanctions  the  Great  Church  threatened;  pp.  369  and  379.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  example  is  that  of  Maria-Jelena,  niece  of  Mara  Brankovid;  see  V*  Demetriades 
and  E.  A.  Zacahariadou,  “Serbian  Ladies  and  Athonite  Monks/'  Wiener  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Kimde  des  Morgenlandes  84  (1994),  pp-  35-53;  L  Beldicea-nu-Stcinherr,  “Les 
illusions  dYinc  princesse,  Le  sort  des  biens  de  Mara  Brankovid,"  in  S.  Piiitor  and  Ch. 
K*  Neuinan  (eds,),  Frattefu  Bilder  und  Geiehrte.  Studien  za  Gesellschaft  and  KUnsten 
Im  Osmanischen  Retch  (Istanbul,  2002),  vol.  I,  pp-  43-59;  Dj.  ToSid,  “Posljednja 
bosanska  kraljica  Mara  (ielena),”  Zbornlk  za  isroriju  Bosne  i  Hercegovine  3  (2002), 
pp,  29-60,  here  55-59,  See  also  A  L  Folid,  “Non-Oltoman  Documents  in  the  KddtV 
Courts  {Mdloviya,  Medieval  Ciianers):  Examples  from  the  Archive  of  tiie  Hilandar 
Monastery  (I5ih-I8th  c.)”;  E.  Kolovos,  “Negotiadiig  for  State  Proieciion;  ^iftlik- 
Holding  by  the  Aihoniie  Monasteries  (Xeropotamou  Monastery,  Fiftcenth-Sixteemh 
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Century),”  both  in  C.  Imber,  K.  Kiyotaki,  and  R.  Murphey  (eds.),  Frontiers  of  Otto¬ 
man  Studies:  State,  Province,  and  the  West,  vol.  2  (London  and  New  York,  2005),  pp. 
63-75  and  pp.  197-211,  respectively. 

146.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridiques  et politiques,  pp.  372-5. 

147.  Tellingly,  in  one  such^rm^^n  of  1589,  the  travelling  monks  (taxidiotai)  are 
included  in  the  category  of  “state  tax  collecting”;  Al.  Fotic,  “Athonite  Travelling 
Monks  and  the  Ottoman  Authorities  (16th-18th  Centuries),”  in  Perspectives  on 
Ottoman  Studies.  Papers  from  the  18th  Symposium  of  the  International  Committee 
of  Pre-Ottoman  and  Ottoman  Studies  (CfEPO)  at  the  University  of  Zagreb  2008,  E. 
Cau^evic,  N.  Moacanin,  and  V.  Kursar  (eds.),  (Berlin,  2010),  pp.  157-65,  here  158-9. 

148.  The  number  of  works  devoted  to  this  topic  is  considerable;  I  will  mention 
only  a  few.  The  “imperial  idea”  is  argued  by  P.  §.  Nasturel,  “Considerations  sur 
ridee  imperiale  chez  les  Roumains,”  Byzantina  5  (1973),  pp.  395-413;  D.  Nastase, 
Uheritage  imperial  byzantin  dans  Fart  etVhistoire  des  Pays  Roumains  (Milan,  1976); 
idem,  “L’idee  imperiale  dans  les  Pays  Roumains  et  ‘le  crypto-empire  Chretien’  sous 
la  domination  ottomane.  Etat  et  importance  du  probleme,”  EvppeiKxa  4  (1981),  pp. 
201-51;  idem,  “La  survie  de  ‘I’Empire  des  Chretiens’  sous  la  domination  ottomane. 
Aspects  ideologiques  du  probleme,”  in  Atti  del  III  Seminario  Internationale  di  studi 
storici  Da  Roma  alia  Terza  Roma  (Rome,  1983),  pp.  459-471;  idem,  “Imperial 
Claims  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  from  the  Fourteeth  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
turies.  New  Contributions,”  in  L.  Cloucas  (ed.),  The  Byzantine  Legacy  in  Eastern 
Europe  (New  York,  1988),  pp.  185-224;  idem  “§tefan  cel  Mare  imparat,”  Studii  §i 
Materiale  de  Istorie  Medie  16  (1998),  pp.  65-102;  Gorovei  and  Szdkely,  Princeps;  D. 
I.  Mure§an,  “De  la  Nouvelle  Rome  a  la  Troisieme:  le  r61e  des  Principautes  Roumaines 
dans  la  transmission  de  I’idee  imperiale,”  in  A.  Castaldini  (ed.),  Uereditd  di  Traiano. 
La  tradizione  istituzionale  romano-imperiale  nella  storia  dello  spazio  romeno 
(Bucharest,  2008),  pp.  123-67.  For  different  points  of  view,  see  Val.  AL  Georgescu, 
“L’id^e  imperiale  byzantine  et  les  reactions  des  realites  roumaines  (XlVe-XVnie 
siecles),”  Byzantina  3  (1971),  pp.  311-39;  Pippidi,  Tradifia;  R.  G.  P^un,  “L’id^e 
imperiale  et  les  anciennes  chroniques  roumaines.  Reperes  pour  une  histoire  impos¬ 
sible,”  Mediterranees  26-27  (2001),  pp.  175-211;  §t.  Andreescu,  “L’idea  imperiale 
nei  Principati  romeni.  Una  teoria  e  la  sua  critica,”  in  Uereditd  di  Traiano,  pp.  167-74. 
Recently  a  difference  has  been  emphasized  between  KiiTCOp  (“fondateur”)  and  KifiTCOp 
(“proprietaire”)  and  stated  that:  “Aucun  souverain  post-byzantin  ne  pouvait  se  poser 
toutefois  ni  en  tant  que  ‘fondateur’  ni  en  tant  que  ‘propridtaire’  de  tout  I’Athos.  Une 
troisieme  acception  du  terme  ktetor  se  degage  done  a  cet  endroit,  qui  est  celle  plus 
generate  de  ‘patron’  de  tel  lieu  saint  ou  de  telle  institution  ecclesiastique”;  see  D.  I. 
Mure§an  and  P.  §.  Nasturel,  “Du  KaGoXiKbc;  paaiXehc;,”  pp.  279-80  and  note  125.  I 
agree  with  this  distinction,  although  it  is  not  clear  at  all  what  “patron”  means  in  this 
context.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  two  authors  insist  on  Neagoe  Basarab’s  (and 
on  all  the  Wallachian  princes’)  patronage  over  the  entire  Mount  Athos. 

149.  D.  Nastase,  “Le  patronage  du  Mont  Athos  au  Xllle  siecle,”  Cyrillomethodi- 
anum  1  (1983),  pp.  71-87;  idem,  “La  signification  cachee  des  documents  athonites,” 
Jahrbuch  der  osterreichischen  Byzantinistik  32/2  (1982),  pp.  251 -261  \  idem,  “Les 
ddbuts  de  la  communaute  cecumenique  du  Mont  Athos,”  EvppeiKxa  6  (1985),  pp. 
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251-314;  idem  “‘Necunoscute’  ale  izvoarelor  istonei  romane§ti,”  Anuarul  Institutului 
de  Istorie  “A.  D.  Xenopol”  30  (1993),  pp.  491-5;  Biliarsky,  “Saint  Constantin.” 
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Chapter  11 

The  Center  of  the  Periphery 

The  Land  of  Bosnia  in  the  Heart  of  Bosnia^ 

Jelena  Mrgic 


The  “center-periphery”  model  was  introduced  to  historical  research  from 
economic  studies  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and  it  provided 
a  new  approach  to  this  phenomenon.  In  regard  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the 
term  “center”  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  Constantinople,  as  the  Second 
Rome,  the  seat  of  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  Christian  oecumene.  Besides 
its  political,  ideological,  and  cultural  significance,  the  City  was  the  highest 
ranking  economic  center,  to  which  most  of  the  resources  were  directed.  The 
second  ranking  was  Thessalonica,  much  closer  to  the  interior  of  Central 
Balkans.^ 

The  majority  of  historical  geography  studies  of  medieval  Bosnia  observe 
only  the  final  results  of  a  variety  of  intricate  processes,  stages  of  which  are 
almost  impossible  to  pinpoint,  both  in  time  and  place.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
consequence  of  extremely  limited  sources  and  the  scarcity  of  the  evidence 
they  yield,  along  with  their  chronological  and  territorial  inconsistency.  In 
comparison  to  other  European  and  non-European  regions,  historians  of  medi¬ 
eval  Bosnia  lack,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  material  from  royal,  feudal,  and 
city  archives.  Missing  are  all  population,  settlement,  and  taxation  records, 
while  cartographic  images  and  visual  sources  (manuscript  illustrations  and 
reliefs  carved  in  steed  tombstones^)  are  pretty  meager— to  name  just  a  few 
basic  categories.  One  may  well  wonder  to  what  extent  it  really  is  possible  to 
comprehend  and,  further,  to  reconstruct  this  medieval  society. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  around  this  basic  problem  of  how  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  overall  lack  of  evidence  and  to  make  the  picture  more  complete. 
There  are  several  theoretical  approaches  with  diverse  analytical  tools,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  methods,  which  could  provide  new  insights  into  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  mechanisms,  patterns  and  processes,  and  in  the  end, 
to  achieve  new  scientific  results. 
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On  the  nature  of  historical  knowledge  and  how  we  come  by  it,  Robin 
Collingwood  once  said:  All  history  is  the  history  of  thought,  that  is,  all  of  the 
past  is  the  present  re-thinking  the  past."*  Two  historical  geographers  extended 
this  premise — all  historical  geography  is  the  histoiyof  thought  with  a  bearing 
on  human  activity  on  land  (L.  Guelke)  and  even  more  radical — all  geography 
is  historical  geography  (C.  H.  Darby),  Tltis  interprclation  points  the  fact  that 
before  they  acted,  humans  had  to  have  a  system  of  theoretical  approaches 
on  which  they  organized  their  behavior  in  natural  environment,  resulting  in 
actions  or  “forms”  that  are  visible  through  the  curtain  of  historical  sources’.'’ 
Beside  recorded  history,  there  is,  however,  the  deep  history  of  humankind, 
where  natural  and  geo-sciences  are  involved  in  historical  reconstruction.’’ 

Historical  geographers  aim  to  understand,  unravel  and  reconstruct  the 
spatial  behavior  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  discover  the  structure 
of  their  spatial  organization,  their  system  of  evaluation  of  geographical 
space,  including  environmental,  social  and  cultural  preferences  and  values, 
decision-making  processes  and  how  certain  society  handled  the  outcomes  of 
those  decisions  and  actions.  From  a  decennial  distanee,  we  now  return  to  a 
paper,  written  in  2003,  entitled  “Rethinking  the  Territorial  Development  of 
the  Mediaeval  Bosnian  State,”  but  with  greater  understanding,  knowledge, 
skills,  and  experience,  regarding  regional  historical  geography  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  and  early  modem  Bosnia.  Some  recent  texts  deal  with  more  environmen¬ 
tal  history  issues,  closely  connected  to  the  problems  of  historical  geography 
and  its  methodology.’ 

The  lack  of  evidence  forces  us  to  hypothesize  historical  processes  in  com¬ 
parison  with  similar  societies,  both  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bosnia  and 
further  afield,  as  Marc  Bloch  has  pursued  and  promoted  in  his  studies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  historians  apply  a  regressive  approach,  moving  from  documented  results 
(“forms”)  then  backtracking  to  the  past.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  become  an  omnivore  in  regard  to  the  methodology 
and  types  of  sources,  to  use  as  many  as  one  could  think  of  in  pursuit  of  the 
re-creation  (or  better  yet,  la  resurrection  de  la  vie  intigrale,  as  Jules  Michelet 
put  it)  of  past  societies  and  their  environment.* 

A  prerequisite  step  would  be  to  completely  reject  the  prevailing  notion  of 
the  medieval  Bosnian  state  as  a  “special  case,”  a  sort  of  totally  unique  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  feature,  because  it  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  its  vague  and  obscure  religious  affiliation  to  the  heretical  Bosnian 
church.  Furthermore,  interpretations  of  this  religious  “organization”  are  still 
extremely  biased  and  anachronous.  Leaving  these  matters  aside,  medieval 
Bosnia  proves  to  be  a  typical  feudal  state  and  society,  without  denying  or 
depriving  it  of  certain  unique  features.  That  said,  and  accepting  the  initial 
“ideal  model”  of  a  feudal  state  society  with  an  agrarian  pre-modern  economy, 
further  comparisons  can  be  made. 
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First  choice  for  per  analogiam  observations  would  be  medieval  Serbia, 
because  of  the  similar  geophysical  composition,  and  original  Slavic  and 
Serbian  population,  the  fact  that  had  influenced  the  initial  land  colonization 
(Landnahme).  This  was  based  upon  environmental  preferences  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  natural  and  cultural  surroundings,  and  it  induced  development  of  set¬ 
tlement  patterns  and  spatial  organization,  according  to  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  concepts.^  Second,  after  placing  medieval  Bosnia  in  a  wider  geo¬ 
graphical,  that  is,  regional  context  of  the  Central  Balkans  and  Southeastern 
Europe,  it  seems  obvious  to  investigate  documented  relations  and  the  already 
observed  influences  of  Bosnia’s  neighbor — the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  its 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  life.'® 

Third,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  acquisition  of  the  territory  known 
today  as  Herzegovina,  the  Bosnian  state  was  in  a  position  of  “a  continental 
land-lock,”  one  cannot  overlook  the  vieinity  of  Adriatic  port  communes  of 
Dubrovnik,  Split,  and  Zadar  to  Bosnia.  These  urban  centers  acted  as  media¬ 
tors  in  trahslatio  of  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Mediterranean  eivilization 
and  heritage  to  the  Balkan  hinterland.  A  dense  road  network  emerged  as  early 
as  in  Illyrian  times,  later  paved  by  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  officials,  such  as 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  governor  of  Dalmatia  province.  Archaeological  remains 
of  several  pre-Romanesque  basilicas  in  Vrutci  (near  the  source  of  the  River 
Bosnia)  and  nearby  Blazuj  testify  to  strong  cultural  and  economic  connec¬ 
tions  with  Adriatic  towns,  where  the  skilled  craftsmen  and  stonemasons  were 
hired.  The  process  evolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  too — girls  and  boys 
from  Bosnia  found  employment  as  maids,  servants,  and  apprentices  in  coastal 
towns.  They  were  sometimes  fleeing  from  hunger,  sometimes  forcefully 
taken  away  as  ancillae  and  servi  by  slave  lords  (robci),  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  “heretics.”  Anyway,  this  medieval  world  was  in  constant  motion,  a 
fact  that  is  often  overlooked  by  historians." 

The  place  of  medieval  Bosnia  within  the  boundaries  of  the  history  and 
civilization  of  the  Byzantine  “Commonwealth”  is,  needless  to  say,  highly 
marginal,  compared  again  to  medieval  Serbia.  The  territory  itself  presented 
an  area  without  any  geo-strategic,  political,  or  economical  significance  to  the 
Empire  for  most  part  of  its  millennium  history  (Map  1).'^  All  written  records 
of  Bosnia  in  the  Byzantine  historical  sources  are  already  well  known,  provid¬ 
ing  little  information,  though  disproportionally  of  high  significance  to  Bos¬ 
nian  history.  This  scant  evidence  is  chronologically  and  spatially  scattered 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  shall  be  addressed  briefly  for  the 
purpose  of  this  text,  together  with  evidence  of  different  provenance. 

The  aforementioned  “continentality”  of  Bosnia  was  an  enduring  feature  of 
its  history,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  strongly  influencing  its 
development.  A  proeess  of  escaping  from  it  could  be  observed,  with  phases 
of  territorial  thrusts  toward  the  Adriatic  coast  and  retreats,  following  the  high 
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Figure  1 1.1  Position  of  medieval  Bosnia  in  the  context  of  the  Byzantine  Empire's  areas 
of  interests  as  demarcated  by  Johannes  Koder  (1 984)  Source:  Created  by  Johannes  Koder. 


and  low  tides  of  the  Bosnian  state  power.  On  the  grounds  of  military  supe¬ 
riority,  the  Grand  Bosnian  ban  Matija  (Stephen)  Ninoslav  (before  1233-ca. 
1250)  was  summoned  to  Split  and  elected  Count  of  its  commune  in  1244. 
This  would  be  hard  to  achieve  if  he  had  not  been  the  overlord  of  the  whole 
teiTitory  lying  between  Bosnia  and  Split,  connected  with  the  Roman  roads 
Salona-Servitium,  and  Salona-Sirmium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Bosnia 
began  its  political  decline  and  eventually,  fell  into  a  period  of  feudal  anarchy. 
As  a  result,  the  transitory  areas  between  the  Valley  of  Vrbas  River  and  the 
Central  Dalmatian  coast  were  abandoned.*^ 

Due  to  the  geomorphologic  composition  of  the  land,  its  relief  and  veg¬ 
etation,  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  had  probably  shared  some  features  of  a 
“high-lander”  mentality,  comparable  to,  let  us  say,  Central  Wales  or  the 
Scottish  Highlands. In  regard  to  Bosnian  state  composition,  political  and 
administrative  organization,  the  “land”  of  Bosnia  of  the  Kotromanic  Dynasty 
was  the  state  core,  its  “heart.”  In  contrast  to  Serbia,  medieval  Bosnia  had 
never  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  government  centralization,  which  would 
suppress  the  autonomous  feelings  and  actions  of  provincial  feudal  lords  in 
their  pays  (P.  Vidal  de  la  Blanche*’).  Gathered  at  the  “stanak”  (state  assem¬ 
bly),  representatives  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  Bosnian  noble 
families  with  their  own  Mannerbunds  (“bratija”)  had  always  suceeeded  in 
limiting  the  central  authority  of  the  ruler  and  very  often  exerted  full  control 
and  appropriating  regalian  rights  {dominium  eminens  et  iura  regalia)  on  their 
feudal  domains.  Those  barones  regni  chose  the  Bosnian  ruler  at  the  “stanak” 
from  the  members  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Kotromanic.  The  strength  of  the 
central  government  depended  heavily  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  ruler, 
as  well  as  his  wealth  and  the  support  of  the  loyal  nobility.  The  Bosnian  state 
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seemed,  during  most  of  its  history,  to  balance  on  the  brink  of  disintegration 
and  feudal  wars.'^ 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  medieval  Bosnia's  spatkit  organizarion,  this  implies 
first  the  military  control  over  the  territory,  its  mental  (in  the  form  ol  the 
"mental  maps”)  and  administrative  division  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
territorial  units.  Territoriality  is  the  basic  geographical  expression  of  social 
power,  binding  space,  and  society.  In  fact,  human  spatial  relations  are  the 
results  of  a  complex  interplay  of  multi-level  relations  both  within  the  society 
and  between  society  and  its  territory.  .An  outline  would  be  the  following: 


Bosnia  (state,  rusag  <  Hung,  orszdg) 

I 

“lands”  (pays,  Landschaften,  zemlje,  historical  and  geographical  regions) 

1 

“districts”  (counties,  zupas) 

I 

agrarian/rural  and  urban  settlements. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  that  the  process  of  building  societal,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  governmental  structure  began  from  the  initial  binding  of  rural  settle¬ 
ments,  connected  in  a  network  at  the  local  level,  with  a  nearby  refugium  and 
local  market  place.  The  second-level  network  would  be  that  of  “districts,”  the 
third — the  “lands. 

Actually,  the  oldest  Byzantine  reference  to  Bosnia  is  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first  evidence  of  its  spatial  organization.  In  the  well-known  chapters  of  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus’s  “De  administrando  imperio,”  Bosnia  is  referred 
to  as  a  “chorion”  within  the  territory  of  the  state  termed  “baptized  Serbia.” 
There  were  two  “inhabited  towns”  {castra  oecumena) — Kotor  and  Desnik, 
still  not  precisely  located  in  the  area  of  fertile  plains  at  Sarajevo  and  Visoko, 
in  the  upper  flow  of  the  River  Bosna.  Based  on  previously  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  reconstruction  of  spatial  organization  of  the  medieval  Slavic  and 
Serbian  lands,  it  could  be  assumed  that  each  of  these  two  cities  had  the  role 
of  center  of  a  “county,”  in  Slavic  zupa.  But  the  unique  reference  to  chorion 
Bosona  probably  implies  that  a  more  spacious  territorial  unit — a  Vidalian 
pays,  a  medieval  Slavic  and  Serbian  zemlja — the  “land”  of  Bosnia,  was  con¬ 
stituted  at  this  time,  composed  of  at  least  these  two  counties — Vrhbosna  and 
Bosna  at  that  time.  This  was  the  heart  of  the  future  state,  its  core-area.'** 

Zemlja— “land"  denominated  what  is  popularly  termed  region  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  that  is,  a  territorial  entity,  a  geographically  distinguished  and  homog¬ 
enous  area  which  is  to  a  point  self-sufficient  and  can  support  its  inhabitants 
from  the  local  resources  and  production,  thus  economically  exercising  a 
semi-autarchy.  Recognizing  and  organizing  regions  within  a  state  has  always 
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stiUits.  Besides,  it  is  not  sure  ;u  all  ttuu  ilie  pairiaiclial  act  of  1498  renewed  the  i:^]2 
iyi>iktm  Init  i-aihera  so-called  lypikon  ol'  1394;  see  D.  Papacliryssamhou,  H  SiolKiim, 
roo  Ayfoh  Opoot;  (IGO(t-t927)  (Alliens,  1999),  pp.  14—6;  D.  G.  Aposioloponlos,  ‘q 
'lepdg  K&Siii  xoS  liaTpiapx<-ioi>  KwvmrAVTivoDjrdXEaig  irrd  H’  piixo  mii  /E'  ui&va 
Ta  fidva  yveoma  oTcapaypara  (Athens,  1992),  p)i,  163-5;  idem,  “T6  Ayiov  "Opoc 
Old  oui^dpEva  KaipmpxiKd  eyypatpa  irpdiTiii;  pstd  x\'\v  "AXoiot]  Jicpidfiou  (1454^ 

1 500)”;  K.  Cliryssoehoides,  “napaSdoEt^  rai  rcptxyprxTiKOTtiTe;  ot6  'Aytov  'Dpoi;  ctci 
xar)  ToS  IE’  aic&va  Kai  oTi?  dpx^?  tow  IIT’  aithv«,”  both  in  O  Mlhig  orovg  I4o-I6o 
aimvEg  {Athens,  1997),  pp,  89-98,  here  96-X,  and  pp.  99-147,  here  99-108,  respec¬ 
tively;  D.  G.  Apostolopoulos,  “IxstJeiS  llaiptapxelo  KwvoTavnvocjtdXetu^  ps  ttiv  ' 
ABcoviKii  KOivdiiiia:  Air6  niv  tcpfcni  oniv  s^o^tdXucsii,"  iti  yfj^iyiov  Opog  orov  I  So  mi 
16o  aicbva,  pp.  193-8.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  authority  of  the  protos  himself 
had  declined  and  “remained  weak  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,”  which  means  that 
monasteries  had  a  quite  important  degree  of  freedom  in  their  moves.  The  act  of  1498 
aimed  precisely  to  strengthen  the  protos’s  authority;  Smyrlis,  “Mount  Athos  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,”  p.  47. 

142.  Apostolopoulos,  “Sx^aeiq,”  pp.  46-7.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Athonites  “generally  adapted  their  message  of  mutual  legitimation  and  tacit  alliance, 
their  political  loyalties  and  their  outward  social  values  to  suit  those  of  the  conqueror”; 

J.  C.  Alexander  (Alexandopoulos),  “The  Lord  Giveth  and  the  Lord  Taketh  Away: 
Athos  and  the  Confiscation  Affair  of  1568-1569,”  in  OAOcoq  axovq  14o-16o  aicbvsq, 
pp.  149-200,  here  150.  See  also  Actes  de  Lavra,  vol,  4,  Etudes  historiques.  Actes 
serbes,  complements  et  index,  P.  Lemerle,  A.  Guillou,  N.  Svoronos,  and  D.  Papachrys- 
santhou  (eds.),  (Paris,  1982),  p.  46. 

143.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridiques  et  politiques,  p.  350.  Tellingly,  the  Patri¬ 
archate  played  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  case  of  the  confiscations  of  1568/69;  see 
Alexander,  “The  Lord  Giveth”;  Al.  Fotic,  “The  official  explanations  for  the  confis¬ 
cation  and  sale  of  monasteries  (churches)  and  their  estates  at  the  time  of  Selim  II,” 
Turcica  26  (1994),  pp.  33-54. 

144.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridiques  et  politiques,  p.  368. 

145.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  Juridiques  et  politiques,  p.  364.  The  same  obtains 
where  any  kind  of  conflict  occurred  between  the  church  hierarchies  of  different 
confessions,  or  in  the  case  of  property  disputes  between  laymen  and  clergy,  despite 
whatever  spiritual  sanctions  the  Great  Church  threatened;  pp.  369  and  379.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  example  is  that  of  Maria-Jelena,  niece  of  Mara  Brankovid;  see  V.  Demetriades 
and  E.  A.  Zacahariadou,  “Serbian  Ladies  and  Athonite  Monks,”  Wiener  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  84  (1994),  pp.  35-53;  1.  Beldicea-nu-Steinherr,  “Les 
illusions  d’une  princesse.  Le  sort  des  biens  de  Mara  Brankovid,”  in  S.  Prator  and  Ch. 

K.  Neuman  (eds.),  Frauen,  Bilder  und  Gelehrte.  Studien  zu  Gesellschaft  und  KUnsten 
im  Osmanischen  Reich  (Istanbul,  2002),  vol.  1,  pp.  43-59;  Dj.  To§id,  “Posljednja 
bosanska  kraljica  Mara  (Jelena),”  Zbornik  za  Istoriju  Bosne  i  Hercegovine  3  (2002), 
pp.  29-60,  here  55-59.  See  also  Al.  Fotid,  “Non-Ottoman  Documents  in  the  KMs’ 
Courts  (Mdloviya,  Medieval  Charters);  Examples  from  the  Archive  of  the  Hilandar 
Monastery  (15th-18th  c.)”;  E.  Kolovos,  “Negotiating  for  State  Protection:  ^iftlik- 
Holding  by  the  Athonite  Monasteries  (Xeropotamou  Monastery,  Fifteenth-Sixteenth 
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Century),”  both  in  C.  Imber,  K.  Kiyotaki,  and  R.  Murphey  (eds.),  Frontiers  of  Otto- 
man  Studies:  State,  Province,  and  the  West,  vol.  2  (London  and  New  York,  2005),  pp. 
63-75  and  pp.  197-211,  respectively. 

146.  Konortas,  Les  rapports  juridiques  et  politiques,  pp.  372-5. 

147,  Tellingly,  in  one  such  firman  of  1589,  the  travelling  monks  (taxidiotai)  are 
included  in  the  category  of  “state  tax  collecting”;  Al.  Fotic,  “Athonite  Travelling 
Monks  and  the  Ottoman  Authorities  (16th-18th  Centuries),”  in  Perspectives  on 
Ottoman  Studies.  Papers  from  the  18th  Symposium  of  the  International  Committee 

Pre-Ottoman  and  Ottoman  Studies  (CJEPO)  at  the  University  of  Zagreb  2008,  E. 
Causevic,  N.  Moacanin,  and  V.  Kursar  (eds.),  (Berlin,  2010),  pp.  157-65,  here  158-9. 

148,  The  number  of  works  devoted  to  this  topic  is  considerable;  I  will  mention 

only  a  few.  The  “imperial  idea”  is  argued  by  P.  §,  Nasturel,  “Considerations  sur 
ridee  imperiale  chez  les  Roumains,”  Byzantina  5  (1973),  pp.  395^13;  D.  Nastase, 
L'heritage  imperial  byzantin  dans  Fart  et  Fhistoire  des  Pays  Roumains  (Milan,  1 976); 
idem,  “L’idee  imperiale  dans  les  Pays  Roumains  et  ‘le  crypto-empire  Chretien’  sous 
la  domination  ottomane.  Etat  et  importance  du  probleme,”  loppeiKia  4  (1981),  pp. 
201-51;  idem,  “La  survie  de  ‘FEmpire  des  Chretiens’  sous  la  domination  ottomane. 
Aspects  ideologiques  du  probleme,”  in  Atti  del  III  Seminario  internationale  di  studi 
storici  Da  Roma  alia  Terza  Roma  (Rome,  1983),  pp.  459^71;  idem,  “Imperial 
Claims  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  from  the  Fourteeth  to  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
turies.  New  Contributions,”  in  L.  Cloucas  (ed.),  The  Byzantine  Legacy  in  Eastern 
Europe  (New  York,  1988),  pp.  185-224;  idem  “§tefan  cel  Mare  imparat,”  Studii 
Materlale  de  Istorie  Medie  16  (1998),  pp.  65-102;  Gorovei  and  Szekely,  Princeps\  D. 
1.  Mure§an,  “De  la  Nouvelle  Rome  a  la  Troisieme:  le  role  des  Principautes  Roumaines 
dans  la  transmission  de  I’idee  imperiale,”  in  A.  Castaldini  (ed.),  Uereditd  di  Traiano. 
La  tradizione  istituzionale  romano-imperlale  nella  storia  dello  spazio  romeno 
(Bucharest,  2008),  pp.  123-67.  For  different  points  of  view,  see  Val.  AL  Georgescu, 
“L’idee  imperiale  byzantine  et  les  reactions  des  realites  roumaines  (XlVe-XVIIIe 
siecles),”  Byzantina  3  (1971),  pp.  311-39;  Pippidi,  Tradijkr,  R.  G.  Paun,  “L’idee 
imperiale  et  les  anciennes  chroniques  roumaines.  Reperes  pour  une  histoire  impos¬ 
sible,”  Mediterranees  26-27  (2001),  pp.  175-211;  §t.  Andreescu,  “L’idea  imperiale 
nei  Principati  romeni.  Una  teoria  e  la  sua  critica,”  in  Uereditci  di  Traiano,  pp.  167-74. 
Recently  a  difference  has  been  emphasized  between  KTixwp  (“fondateur”)  and  KTf|T(op 
(“proprietaire”)  and  stated  that:  “Aucun  souverain  post-byzantin  ne  pouvait  se  poser 
toutefois  ni  en  tant  que  ‘fondateur’  ni  en  tant  que  ‘proprietaire’  de  tout  1’ Athos.  Une 
troisieme  acception  du  terme  ktetor  se  degage  done  a  cet  endroit,  qui  est  celle  plus 
generale  de  ‘patron’  de  tel  lieu  saint  ou  de  telle  institution  ecclesiastique”;  see  D.  I. 
Mure§an  and  P.  §.  Nasturel,  “Du  KaQoXiKoq  pp.  279-80  and  note  125.  I 

agree  with  this  distinction,  although  it  is  not  clear  at  all  what  “patron”  means  in  this 
context.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  two  authors  insist  on  Neagoe  Basarab’s  (and 
on  all  the  Wallachian  princes’)  patronage  over  the  entire  Mount  Athos. 

149.  D.  Nastase,  “Le  patronage  du  Mont  Athos  au  Xllle  siecle,”  CyrillomethodF 
anum  1  (1983),  pp.  71-87;  idem,  “La  signification  cachee  des  documents  athonites,” 
Jahrbuch  der  osterreichischen  Byzantinistik  32/2  (1982),  pp.  257-267;  idem,  “Les 
debuts  de  la  communaute  oecumenique  du  Mont  Athos,”  EvppeiKxa  6  (1985),  pp. 
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251-314;  idem  “‘Necuiioscute'  ale  izvoarelor  istoriei  Anuanil  Jnstitutului 

de  istorie  '‘A.  D.  Xenopol”  30  (1993),  pp.  491-5;  Biliarsky,  “Saint  Constantin.’' 

150.  The  only  independent  source  to  say  any  such  thing  refers  to  §tefan  the  Great 
but  this  is  not  an  official  one;  rather  it  is  Western,  a  statement  by  the  Venetian  chroni¬ 
cler  Marino  Sanudo;  see  §t.  Andreescu,  “§tefan  cel  Mare  ca  protector  al  Muntelui 
Athos,”  Anuarul  Jnstitutului  de  Istorie  §i  Arheologie  “A.  D.  Xenopol”  la^i  19  (1982), 
pp.  652-3.  On  §tefan  as  protector  of  the  entire  Athos,  see,  among  others,  1.  Moldove- 
anu,  “Sfantul  §tefan  cel  Mare,  protector  al  Muntelui  Athos,”  in  Atlet  al  credln^ei, 
pp.  157-79;  Gorovei  and  Szekely,  Princeps,  pp.  47-9,  305-8;  390-1;  Mure^an,  “Le 
Mont-Athos,”  p.  119. 

151.  Recent  research  has  argued  that  when  patronage  over  the  monastery  of 
Zographou  was  passed  “des  derniers  Assenides  aux  Bogdane5ti”  (i.e.,  the  Moldavian 
rulers)  this  also  meant  that  the  Moldavian  princes,  especially  §tefan  the  Great,  took 
over  the  Bulgarian  “imperial  idea”;  Mure§an,  “Zographou  et  la  transmission.”  This  is 
not  the  place  to  expound  all  the  author’s  arguments;  we  will  merely  remark  that  in 
neither  Alexandru  Aldea  of  Wallachia’s  charter  of  donation  (9th  February  1433),  nor 
that  of  §tefan  II  (26th  May  1442),  is  Zographou  called  “the  monastei7  of  My  Lord- 
ship;”  see  DRH,  B,  vol.  1,  pp.  136-37,  no.  74  and  DRH.  A,  vol.  1,  pp.  311-2,  no.  221, 
respectively.  On  the  latter  charter,  see  Nasturel,  Le  Mont  Athos,  pp.  180-2.  Strangely, 
Mure§an  does  not  comment  at  all  on  the  idea  of  the  Serbian  legacy  in  Moldavia  argued 
by  Cazacu  and  Dumitrescu  (see  “Culte  dynastique,”  especially  pp.  28-30,  45-6), 
although  he  refers  to  this  article  elsewhere  as  a  fundamental  work  unfairly  ignored  in 
Romanian  historiography;  see  Mure§an,  “Bizan^  fara  Bizan^,”  p.  309,  note  67. 

152.  Lemerle  and  Wittek,  “Recherches,”  pp.  424-6. 1  followed  the  transcription  by 
Fotic,  Sveta  Gora,  p.  196. 

153.  Lemerle  and  Wittek,  “Recherches,”  pp.  436^1  (23rd-31st  May  1527). 

154.  Lemerle  and  Wittek  concluded;  “Ces  princes  valaques  apparaissent  done 
comme  les  protecteurs  hereditaires  du  monastere,”  “Recherches,”  p.  441.  For  the 
view  that  the  sultans  saw  the  voivode  of  Wallachia  as  an  institutional  role  and  were 
not  interested  in  who  occupied  the  throne  at  any  given  moment  or  from  what  branch 
of  the  dynasty  a  prince  came,  see  Nasturel,  Le  Mont  Athos,  pp.  331-2. 

155.  Zachariadou,  “Ottoman  Documents,”  pp.  8-10. 

156.  Salakides,  Sultansurkunden,  pp.  73-4  and  83^.  The  inverted  kommas  the 
author  uses  in  his  translation  of  the  Ottoman  terms  are  telling. 

157.  Boskov,  “Dokumenti  Baezita  II  v  Hilandaru,”  pp.  138-9;  Fotic,  Sveta  Gora, 
pp.  194-5;  Chilandar  et  les  pays  roumains,  pp.  43^  (I  cannot  understand  why  Kout- 
loumousiou  and  Hilandar  are  placed  in  the  same  category). 

158.  Boskov,  “Dokumenti  Baezita  II  v  Hilandam,”  pp.  138-9;  V.  Boskov  and  D. 
Bojanic,  “Sultanske  povelje  iz  man  as  lira  Hilandara,”  Hilandarski  Zbornik  8  (1991), 
pp.  167-213,  here  176  (15th-24th  July  1513);  Fotic,  Sveta  Gora,  pp.  194-5.  Siiley- 
man  the  Magnificent  confirmed  the  situation  in  1523,  but  this  time  no  particular  name 
of  a  Wallachian  prince  was  mentioned;  Boikov,  “Dokumenti  Baezita  II  v  Hilandaru,” 
p.  139. 

159.  A.  Popescu  (“Muntele  Athos  §i  rom^nii — punctul  de  vedere  otoman,”  in  1. 
Candea,  R  Cemovodeanu,  and  Gh.  Lazar  (eds.),  Inchinare  lui  Petre  Nasturel  la  80 
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de  ani  [Braila,  2003],  pp.  151-8,  here  155  and  157)  to  a  great  extent  takes  over  the 
conclusions  of  Nasturel  {Le  Mont  Athos,  pp.  330-3),  nevertheless  emphasizing  that 
no  Romanian  prince  could  assume  the  title  attached  to  the  Muslim  rulers  of  Constam 
tinople,  i.e,  that  of  successor  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  that  Romanian  donations 
to  Athos  were  only  possible  within  the  framework  of  Islamic  law  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Sultan’s  will.  Popescu  does  not  use  the  Ottoman  documents  on  Hilandar. 

160.  V.  Barbu,  Gh.  Lazar,  and  O.  Olar,  “Reforma  monastica  a  domnului  Mate! 
Basarab,”  Studii  ^i  Mater  tale  de  Istorie  Medie  30  (2102),  pp.  9-55,  here  17,  The 
authors  state  that  “as  Paul  Lemerle,  Eleni  (?!)  Zachariadou  and  Nicoara  Beldiceanu 
have  convincingly  shown,  the  Romanian  princes  were  also  ‘administrators  and  guar¬ 
antors  for  the  Athonite  monasteries,’  a  function  which  the  Ottoman  tax  documents 
treat  as  equivalent  to  that  of  administrator  for  a  religious  foundation  {mutevvelli 
vaqf)y  I  have  shown  above  that  Elisabeth  (not  Eleni!)  Zachariadou  claims  quite 
the  contrary.  Lemerle  and  Wittek  consider  the  wording  of  the  document  of  1491 
“malheureusement  trop  vague  pour  qu’on  puisse  en  deduire  la  situation  juridique  du 
voivode  vis-a-vis  de  ‘son’  monastere”  and  advance  the  very  cautious  conclusion  that: 
“577  s'agit,  dans  le  cas  de  Qutlumus,  d’un  wagf,  le  voivode  serait  alors  une  sorte  de 
mutewelli  du  monastere”  (my  emphasis),  “Recherches,”  p.  429.  Beldiceanu  seems 
more  categorical  and  considers  that  the  Wallachian  princes  acted  in  this  respect  as 
mutewelli;  “En  marge  d’une  recherche  concernant  les  relations  roumano-athonites,” 
Byzantion  50  (1980),  pp.  617-23,  here  620-2.  However,  if  the  first  document  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lemerle  and  Wittek  clearly  mentions  that  Koutloumousiou  “depended”  on 
the  Wallachian  prince,  the  second  says  nothing  about  the  type  of  relation  between  the 
two;  Lemerle  and  Wittek,  “Recherches,”  pp.  422  and  433-6,  In  any  case,  Beldiceanu 
overgeneralizes  on  a  quite  precarious  ground.  See  also  Fotic,  Sveta  Gora,  p.  196,  note 
9;  Chilandar  et  les  pays  roumains,  p.  40. 

161.  For  the  significance  of  this  sage,  see  Pippidi,  Tradiiia,  pp.  24-7.  A  different 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Nastase  “Sfinprea,”  pp.  90-1. 

162.  I  remind  the  reader  that  both  the  last  Brankovi6  living  in  Hungary  and  some 
Athonite  monks  addressed  the  Russian  monarchs  as  protectors  of  the  Holy  Mountain; 
see  Fotic,  Sveta  Gora,  pp.  207—8,  and  the  documents  published  in  S.  M.  Kashtanov, 
Poccua  u  zpenecKU  j  Miip  e  XVI  eene,  vol.  1  (Moscow,  2004). 

163.  When  Neagoe  Basarab  was  asked  to  intervene  in  the  lawsuit  between  KouL 
loumousiou  and  Pantocrator,  he  acted  in  his  capacity  as  patron  of  the  first  monastery 
and  not  as  patron  of  the  whole  Athos.  Tellingly,  he  took  no  decision  in  the  matter  but 
left  the  affair  to  the  Athonite  authorities  to  resolve;  Actes  de  Kutlumus,  pp.  166-9 
(January  1518). 

164.  See  Paun,  “La  Valachie  et  le  monastere  de  Chilandar.” 
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The  Center  of  the  Periphery 

The  Land  of  Bosnia  in  the  Heart  of  Bosnia^ 

Jelena  Mrgic 


The  “center-periphery”  model  was  introduced  to  historical  research  from 
economic  studies  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and  it  provided 
a  new  approach  to  this  phenomenon.  In  regard  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the 
term  “center”  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  Constantinople,  as  the  Second 
Rome,  the  seat  of  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  Christian  oecumene.  Besides 
its  political,  ideological,  and  cultural  significance,  the  City  was  the  highest 
ranking  economic  center,  to  which  most  of  the  resources  were  directed.  The 
second  ranking  was  Thessalonica,  much  closer  to  the  interior  of  Central 
Balkans,^ 

The  majority  of  historical  geography  studies  of  medieval  Bosnia  observe 
only  the  final  results  of  a  variety  of  intricate  processes,  stages  of  which  are 
almost  impossible  to  pinpoint,  both  in  time  and  place.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
consequence  of  extremely  limited  sources  and  the  scarcity  of  the  evidence 
they  yield,  along  with  their  chronological  and  territorial  inconsistency.  In 
comparison  to  other  European  and  non-European  regions,  historians  of  medi¬ 
eval  Bosnia  lack,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  material  from  royal,  feudal,  and 
city  archives.  Missing  are  all  population,  settlement,  and  taxation  records, 
while  cartographic  images  and  visual  sources  (manuscript  illustrations  and 
reliefs  carved  in  steed  tombstones^)  are  pretty  meager — to  name  just  a  few 
basic  categories.  One  may  well  wonder  to  what  extent  it  really  is  possible  to 
comprehend  and,  further,  to  reconstruct  this  medieval  society. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  around  this  basic  problem  of  how  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  overall  lack  of  evidence  and  to  make  the  picture  more  complete. 
There  are  several  theoretical  approaches  with  diverse  analytical  tools,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  methods,  which  could  provide  new  insights  into  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  mechanisms,  patterns  and  processes,  and  in  the  end, 
to  achieve  new  scientific  results. 
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On  Lhe  nature  of  histoncal  knowledge  and  how  wc  come  by  ii,  Robjji 
Collingwood  once  said:  All  Itisfory  is  the  history  ofthought^  Lhal  is,  all  ofiiiQ 
past  is  lhe  present  re«i!nnking  the  past*^  Two  historical  geographers  ex  tended 
this  premise—a//  historical  geography  is  (he  history  of  thought  with  a  hearing 
on  human  activity  on  land  (L-  Guelkc)  and  even  more  radical — all  gt^ography 
is  histoncal  geography  (C.  H.  Darby).  This  inierpretation  points  the  Pact  that 
before  they  acted,  humans  had  to  have  a  system  of  theoretical  approaches 
on  which  they  organized  their  behavior  in  natural  environment,  resulting  in 
actions  or  “forms’’  that  are  visible  through  the  curtain  of  historical  sources.^' 
Beside  recorded  history,  there  is,  however,  the  deep  history  of  humankind 
where  natural  and  geo-sciences  are  involved  in  historical  reconstruction.^ 

Historical  geographers  aim  to  understand,  unravel  and  reconstruct  the 
spatial  behavior  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  discover  the  structure 
of  their  spatial  organization,  their  system  of  evaluation  of  geographical 
space,  including  environmental,  social  and  cultural  preferences  and  values, 
decision-making  processes  and  how  certain  society  handled  the  outcomes  of 
those  decisions  and  actions.  From  a  decennial  distance,  we  now  return  to  a 
paper,  written  in  2003,  entitled  “Rethinking  the  Territorial  Development  of 
the  Mediaeval  Bosnian  State,”  but  with  greater  understanding,  knowledge, 
skills,  and  experience,  regarding  regional  historical  geography  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  and  early  modern  Bosnia.  Some  recent  texts  deal  with  more  environmen¬ 
tal  history  issues,  closely  connected  to  the  problems  of  historical  geography 
and  its  methodology,^ 

The  lack  of  evidence  forces  us  to  hypothesize  historical  processes  in  com¬ 
parison  with  similar  societies,  both  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bosnia  and 
further  afield,  as  Marc  Bloch  has  pursued  and  promoted  in  his  studies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  historians  apply  a  regressive  approach,  moving  from  documented  results 
(“forms”)  then  backtracking  to  the  past.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  become  an  omnivore  in  regard  to  the  methodology 
and  types  of  sources,  to  use  as  many  as  one  could  think  of  in  pursuit  of  the 
re-creation  (or  better  yet,  la  resurrection  de  la  vie  integrate,  as  Jules  Michelet 
put  it)  of  past  societies  and  their  environment.^ 

A  prerequisite  step  would  be  to  completely  reject  the  prevailing  notion  of 
the  medieval  Bosnian  state  as  a  “special  case,”  a  sort  of  totally  unique  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  feature,  because  it  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  its  vague  and  obscure  religious  affiliation  to  the  heretical  Bosnian 
church.  Furthermore,  interpretations  of  this  religious  “organization”  are  still 
extremely  biased  and  anachronous.  Leaving  these  matters  aside,  medieval 
Bosnia  proves  to  be  a  typical  feudal  state  and  society,  without  denying  or 
depriving  it  of  certain  unique  features.  That  said,  and  accepting  the  initial 
“ideal  model”  of  a  feudal  state  society  with  an  agrarian  pre-modern  economy, 
further  comparisons  can  be  made. 
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First  choice  for  per  amdogium  observations  would  be  medieval  Serbia, 
because  of  the  similar  geophysical  composition,  and  original  Slavic  and 
Serbian  population,  the  fact  that  had  inllucnccd  the  initial  land  colonization 
{Uindnahme).  This  was  based  upon  enviromnciUal  preferences  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  natural  and  cultural  sviiToundings,  and  it  induced  development  of  set¬ 
tlement  patterns  and  spatial  organization,  according  to  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  concepts,^  Second,  after  placing  medieval  Bosnia  in  a  wider  geo- 
ijntphicak  that  is,  regional  context  of  the  Central  Balkans  and  Southeastern 
Europe,  it  seems  obvious  to  investigate  doeumciucd  relations  and  the  already 
observed  innuences  of  Bosnians  neighbor— the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  on  its 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  life 

Third,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  acquisition  of  the  territory  known 
today  as  Herzegovina,  the  Bosnian  state  was  in  a  position  of  a  continental 
land-lock,’^  one  cannot  overlook  the  vicinity  of  Adriatic  port  communes  ol 
Dubrovnik,  Split,  and  Zadar  to  Bosnia.  These  urban  centers  acted  as  media¬ 
tors  in  transfatio  of  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Mediteiranean  civilization 
and  heritage  to  the  Balkan  hinterland.  A  dense  road  network  emerged  as  early 
as  in  Illyrian  times,  later  paved  by  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  officials,  such  as 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  governor  of  Dalmatia  province.  Archaeological  remains 
of  several  pre-Romanesque  basilicas  in  Vrutci  (near  the  source  of  the  River 
Bosnia)  and  nearby  BlaJrUj  testify  to  strong  cuilural  and  economic  connec¬ 
tions  with  Adriatic  towns,  where  the  skilled  craftsmen  and  stonemasons  were 
hired.  The  process  evolved  in  the  opposite  direction,  too— girls  and  boys 
from  Bosnia  found  employment  as  maids,  servants,  and  apprentices  in  coastal 
towns.  They  were  sometimes  fleeing  from  hunger,  sometiincs  forcefully 
taken  away  as  aucillae  and  setyi  by  slave  lords  irobci)^  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  “heielics.”  Anyway,  this  medieval  world  was  in  constant  motion,  a 

fact  that  is  often  overlooked  by  historiansJ’ 

The  place  of  medieval  Bosnia  within  the  boundaries  of  the  history  and 
civilization  of  the  Byzantine  “Commonwealth  is,  needless  to  say,  highly 
marginal,  compared  again  to  medieval  Serbia.  The  territory  itself  presented 
an  area  without  any  geo-sira logic,  political,  or  economical  significance  to  the 
Empire  for  most  part  of  its  millennium  history  (Map  1  )J^  All  written  records 
of  Bosnia  in  the  Byzantine  historical  sources  are  already  well  known,  provid¬ 
ing  little  information,  though  disproponionally  of  high  significance  to  Bos¬ 
nian  history.  This  scant  evidence  is  chronologically  and  spatially  scattered 
lTom“the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  shall  be  addressed  brielly  for  the 
purpose  of  this  text,  together  with  evidence  of  different  provenance. 

The  aforementioned  “continentality”  of  Bosnia  was  an  enduring  feature  of 
its  history,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fouiteenlh  coniLiries,  strongly  influencing  its 
development.  A  process  of  escaping  from  it  could  be  observed,  with  phases 
of  territorial  thrusts  toward  the  Adri  atic  coast  and  i  cti  cats,  following  the  high 
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Figure  1 1 .1  Position  of  medieval  Bosnia  in  the  context  of  the  Byzantine  Empire's  areas 
of  interests  as  demarcated  by  Johannes  Koder  (1 984)  Source:  Created  by  Johannes  Koder. 


and  low  tides  of  the  Bosnian  state  power.  On  the  grounds  of  military  supe¬ 
riority,  the  Grand  Bosnian  ban  Matija  (Stephen)  Ninoslav  (before  1233-ca. 
1250)  was  summoned  to  Split  and  elected  Count  of  its  commune  in  1244. 
This  would  be  hard  to  achieve  if  he  had  not  been  the  overlord  of  the  whole 
territory  lying  between  Bosnia  and  Split,  connected  with  the  Roman  roads 
Salona—Servitium,  and  Salona—Sirmiuin.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Bosnia 
began  its  political  decline  and  eventually,  fell  into  a  period  of  feudal  anarchy. 
As  a  result,  the  transitory  areas  between  the  Valley  of  Vrbas  River  and  the 
Central  Dalmatian  coast  were  abandoned.'^ 

Due  to  the  geomorphologic  composition  of  the  land,  its  relief  and  veg¬ 
etation,  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  had  probably  shared  some  features  of  a 
“high-lander”  mentality,  comparable  to,  let  us  say.  Central  Wales  or  the 
Scottish  Highlands.'"*  In  regard  to  Bosnian  state  composition,  political  and 
administrative  organization,  the  “land”  of  Bosnia  of  the  Kotromanic  Dynasty 
was  the  state  core,  its  “heart.”  In  contrast  to  Serbia,  medieval  Bosnia  had 
never  achieved  a  higher  degree  of  government  centralization,  which  would 
suppress  the  autonomous  feelings  and  actions  of  provincial  feudal  lords  in 
ihdr  pays  (P.  Vidal  de  la  Blanche"*).  Gathered  at  the  “stanak”  (state  assem¬ 
bly),  representatives  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  Bosnian  noble 
families  with  their  own  Mdnnerbunds  (“bratija”)  had  always  succeeded  in 
limiting  the  central  authority  of  the  ruler  and  very  often  exerted  full  control 
and  appropriating  regalian  rights  (dominium  eminens  et  iura  regalia)  on  their 
feudal  domains.  Those  barones  regni  chose  the  Bosnian  ruler  at  the  “stanak” 
from  the  members  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Kotromanid.  The  strength  of  the 
central  government  depended  heavily  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  ruler, 
as  well  as  his  wealth  and  the  support  of  the  loyal  nobility.  The  Bosnian  state 
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seemed,  during  most  of  its  history,  to  balance  on  the  brink  of  disintegration 
and  feudal  wars.'^ 


Tuming  lo  the  issue  of  medieval  tiiysnhi' a  spatial  organizcition,  this  implies 
first  ilto  military  control  over  the  territory,  its  mental  (in  the  form  ot  the 
"mental  maps”)  and  administrative  division  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest 
lerritorial  units.  Territoriality  is  the  basic  geographical  expression  ol  social 
power,  binding  space,  and  society.  In  fact,  human  spatial  relations  arc  the 


results  of  a  complex  interplay  of  multi-level  relations  both  within  the  society 
and  between  society  and  its  territory.  An  outline  would  be  the  following: 


Bosnia  (state,  rusag  <  Hung,  orszdg) 

T 

“lands”  (pays,  Landschaften,  zemlje,  historical  and  geographical  regions) 

1 

“districts”  (counties,  zupas) 

1 

agrarian/rural  and  urban  settlements. 


It  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  that  the  process  of  building  societal,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  governmental  structure  began  from  the  initial  binding  of  rural  settle¬ 
ments,  connected  in  a  network  at  the  local  level,  with  a  nearby  refugium  and 
local  market  place.  The  second-level  network  would  be  that  of  districts,  the 
third — the  “lands.”*’ 

Actually,  the  oldest  Byzantine  reference  to  Bosnia  is  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first  evidence  of  its  spatial  organization.  In  the  well-known  chapters  of  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus’s  “De  administrando  imperio,”  Bosnia  is  referred 
to  as  a  “chorion”  within  the  territory  of  the  state  termed  “baptized  Serbia.” 
There  were  two  “inhabited  towns”  (castra  oecumena) — Kotor  and  Desnik, 
still  not  precisely  located  in  the  area  of  fertile  plains  at  Sarajevo  and  Vi.soko, 
in  the  upper  flow  of  the  River  Bosna.  Based  on  previously  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  reconstruction  of  spatial  organization  of  the  medieval  Slavic  and 
Serbian  lands,  it  could  be  assumed  that  each  of  these  two  cities  had  the  role 
of  center  of  a  “county,”  in  Slavic  zupa.  But  the  unique  reference  to  chorion 
Bosona  probably  implies  that  a  more  spacious  territorial  unit — a  Vidalian 
pays,  a  medieval  Slavic  and  Serbian  zemlja — the  “land’  of  Bosnia,  was  con¬ 
stituted  at  this  time,  composed  of  at  least  these  two  counties — Vrhbosna  and 
Bosna  at  that  time.  This  was  the  heart  of  the  future  state,  its  core-area."* 

Zemlja— 'Imd”  denominated  what  is  popularly  termed  region  in  geogra¬ 
phy,  that  is,  a  territorial  entity,  a  geographically  distinguished  and  homog¬ 
enous  area  which  is  to  a  point  self-sufficient  and  can  support  its  inhabitants 
from  the  local  resources  and  production,  thus  economically  exercising  a 
semi-autarchy.  Recognizing  and  organizing  regions  within  a  state  has  always 
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been  an  ongoing  process,  depending  on  geographical  features,  population 
density,  social  and  economic  structure,  and  so  on.  The  point  is  that  modern- 
day  regions  usually  do  not  fit  the  pre-modern  picture,  and  while  it  is  clearly 
the  case  with  late  medieval  Herzegovina  (known  as  “stara  Hercegovina”) 
and  modern  geographical  region  of  Herzegovina,’^  it  would  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  case  of  the  medieval  “land”  of  Bosnia  and  Central  Bosnia  region, 
A  number  of  geographers  during  the  previous  century,  starting  with  Jovan 
Cvijid,  have  dedicated  texts  to  the  issue  of  geo-economical  regions  in  general, 
and  of  Federal  Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  particular.  They  all 
acknowledged  that  not  only  natural  (environmental)  and  geographical  fea¬ 
tures,  but  also  human-induced  changes  and  activities  (historical,  economical, 
cultural)  have  created  several  homogenous  regions,  and  they  all  singled  out 
Central  Bosnia  as  such  a  region. 

Besides  theoretical  approaches,  another  important  thing  to  consider  would 
be  the  view  from  within,  that  is,  the  local  geographical  consciousness  of 
people,  their  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  region  different  to  surrounding  areas, 
their  “sense  of  place”  and  the  mental  division  of  geographical  space.  This  has 
been  recorded  in  many  parts  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  historians  and 
anthropogeographers,  so  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  nahiye  Visoko,  the  “true 
Bosnia”  denoted  the  river  basin  of  Bosnia  up  to  the  town  of  Zepce,  slightly 
north  from  the  Vranduk  gorge.  According  to  medieval  sources,  the  town  of 
Kladanj  on  the  River  DrinjaSa,  was  considered  to  be  in  the  “land”  of  Usora. 
The  range  of  high  and  densely  wooded  mountains  of  Konjuh,  Zvijezda,  and 
Romanija  separates  Bosnia  from  Podrinje,  another  region  and  the  medieval 
“land.”  In  the  area  of  the  town  of  Visegrad,  people  declared  that  Glasinac 
plateau  was  not  in  Bosnia,  since  Bosnia  was,  according  to  their  opinion,  “on 
the  other  side  of  the  Romanija  Mountain,  towards  Sarajevo.”  The  western 
and  southern  borders  of  Central  or  “true”  Bosnia  are  clearly  distinguished, 
composed  of  massive  mountainous  barriers  (Vranica,  Bitovnja,  Ivan-planina, 
and  Bjela^nica),  which  are  watersheds  of  the  Rivers  Vrbas  and  Neretva, 
respectively.  Therefore,  people  in  the  area  of  Gomji  Vakuf  (near  the  medieval 
town  of  Susjed,  in  the  upper  Vrbas  valley)  considered  it  not  as  Bosnia,  but 
as  the  part  of  “Kraji”  (Krajina),  as  ethnographer  Nikola  Pavkovid  recorded.^’ 

And  again  it  was  a  Byzantine  source  that  related  evidence  on  Serbian  land 
of  Bosnia  reaching  the  level  of  statehood.  John  Kinammos  wrote  that  ban 
Bond  (c.  1154-c.  1164)  was  the  ruler  of  the  “Dalmatian  land  of  Bosnia,” 
(“the  ruler  of  Bosnia,  a  Serbia  region” — as  translated  by  Ch.  M.  Brand),  and 
emphasized  that  it  was  not  subjected  to  the  rule  of  “archizupanos”  of  Ser¬ 
bia,  “but  is  a  tribe  which  lives  and  is  ruled  separately”  (Ch.  M.  Brand).  The 
Bosnian  state  bordered  Serbia  in  the  east  along  the  valley  of  River  Drina,  as 
stipulated  in  both  Kinammos’  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Priest  of  Diokleia. 
The  earliest  territorial  acquisitions  of  Bosnia  were  in  the  direction  of  least 
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resistance — to  the  west  and  the  valley  of  River  Vrbas,  where  prior  to  969,  a 
Bosnian  ruler  acquired  the  districts  of  Uskoplje,  Pliva,  and  Luka.  According 
to  the  same  source,  the  King  of  Diokleia,  Constantine  Bodin  (ca.  1080-ca. 
1099),  had  sent  from  his  court  a  certain  Stephen  1083/84  to  rule  Bosnia  in 
his  name,  while  brothers  Vukan  and  Marko  were  sent  to  Raska,  where  a  new 
dynasty  was  consequently  established  by  their  successors.  Another  Stephen 
was  mentioned  as  the  former  Bosnian  ban  and  father  of  Sibislav(us),  count 
of  Usora  (ca.  1236-ca.  1245),  the  main  opponent  to  the  Grand  Bosnian  ban 
Matija  (Stephen)  Ninoslav.^- 

The  Emperor  Manuel  Komnenos  (1143-1180),  who  in  1165  introduced 
Bosnia  in  his  imperial  title,  probably  installed  the  Bosnian  ban  Kulin  (prior 
to  1180-ca.  1204)  upon  his  throne.  Besides  popular  historical  memories 
of  the  “good  old  days”  during  the  reign  of  ban  Kulin,  there  are  indications 
that  a  certain  level  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  prosperity  was  actually 
achieved,  followed  by  territorial  reorganization  of  the  state.  According  to  the 
preserved  inscription  in  stone,  ban  Kulin  had  erected  a  church  in  Biskupici 
(near  Visoko),  with  his  portrait  as  the  founder  {ktitor)  above  the  entrance 
(“postavi  svoj  obraz  nad  pragom”).  This  happened  after  he  had  helped 
Stephan  Nemanja  in  1 182  to  plunder  the  Byzantine  areas  south  of  Sava  River, 
referred  to  as  “Ku^evsko  Zagorje.”  The  problem  of  identification  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  area  has  only  recently  been  solved  upon  early  Ottoman  sources — it 
was  the  area  of  Kosmaj  Mountain  with  several  silver  mines,  worth  plunder¬ 
ing.  Mavro  Orbini  mentioned  another  two  churches  erected  in  Bosnia  at  the 
time  of  ban  Kulin,  but  besides  the  Bosnian  ruler,  other  members  of  the  state 
administration  were  also  involved.  The  Grand  Judge  of  Bosnia  Gradesa  had 
founded  a  family  church  of  St  George  in  Podbrezje  (near  Zenica).  Further, 
material  remains  of  another  basilica  near  Zenica  (Bilimisce),  with  the  altar 
piece  and  apse  on  its  eastern  side,  have  been  dated  to  the  twelfth  century 

Considering  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
until  the  third  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century,  political  circumstances  were 
hindering  the  chances  for  the  Bosnian  state  to  expand  its  territory,  it  could 
be  assumed  that  new  acquisitions,  testified  to  by  thirteenth-century  sources, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  Grand  Bosnian  ban  Kulin.  Turbulent  international 
events  and  the  crucial  shift  of  powers  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Southeastern  Europe,  which  are  the  topic  of  this  conference  volume,  certainly 
affected  Bosnia,  though  not  as  much  as  Serbia. 

In  his  charter  from  1249,  the  Grand  Bosnian  Ban  Matija  (Stephen) 
Ninoslav  stipulated  three  kaznacs  (camerarii,  financial  officials),  each  one  for 
a  particular  “land”  in  his  state — Bosnia,  Donji  Kraji  (Partes  inferiors),  and 
Usora  (Northern  Bosnia).  The  state  was  divided  into  shared  (co-ruled)  prin¬ 
cipalities  (cesti),  with  pro-Catholic  count  Sibilav  in  Usora  and  vicebanus  Pri- 
jezda  in  Donji  Kraji,  Prijezda  was  also  termed  as  the  “consanguineous”  of  the 
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Great  Bosnian  Ban,  that  is,  related  by  blood,  which  gave  right  to  Prijezda  to 
be  elected  (ca.  1250)  for  the  next  Bosnian  ruler.  According  to  Pope  Gregory 
IX,  Sibislav,  the  son  of  the  former  Bosnian  ban  Stephen,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  catholic  among  the  heretics  “quasi  lilium  inter  spinas.”  So,  one 
might  think  that  an  echo  of  the  first  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204  could  be 
Kulin’s  disappearance,  his  dethroning  in  favor  of  a  more  pro-Western,  that 
is,  pro-Hungarian  candidate,  such  as  Stephen.  In  regard  to  state  organization, 
the  core-area  of  Bosnia  was  the  “land”  of  Bosnia  as  the  seat  of  the  Grand 
Ban,  the  Grand  Judge,  the  Grand  KaznaCy  and  the  Grand  Bosnian  Voyvoda. 
Undoubtedly  based  upon  the  demographic  and  economic  rise,  expressed  in 
the  military  power  of  his  state,  ban  Matija  attempted  the  acquisition  of  the 
Adriatic  coastal  areas  of  Central  Dalmatia  and  the  immediate  hinterland,  thus 
providing  the  escape  from  the  continental  “semi-autarchy”  of  the  Bosnian 
state.  Gaining  access  to  the  Adriatic,  that  is,  Mediterranean  international  trade 
and  natural  resources  (salt,  fish,  wine,  olive  oil,  finer  textiles,  and  arms,  lucra¬ 
tive  goods,  etc.),  economically  complementary  with  this  continental  ecologi¬ 
cal  zone  (fresh  and  dried  meat,  furs  and  hides,  wax,  grains,  etc.),  became  a 
long-lasting  political  aim  of  Bosnian  rulers.^"^  Here  we  just  want  to  add  that 
economy,  and  trade  in  particular,  of  medieval  Bosnia  should  be  thoroughly 
reconsidered,  since  several  outstanding  studies  and  conference  volumes 
have  been  published,  regarding  the  Mediterranean  basin,  Byzantine  Empire 
and  beyond.  They  offer  valuable  and  fresh  interpretations,  models  and  ideas 
which  should  be  taken  into  account.^^ 

At  the  time  of  ban  Matija,  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  the  Catholic 
Church  more  securely,  with  a  Bosnian  bishop  and  a  number  of  parishes. 
According  to  the  charter  of  the  Hungarian  King  Bela  IV  (1235-1270),  the 
Bosnian  ban  confirmed  in  1244  the  land  possessions  of  the  newly  founded 
Bosnian  Catholic  bishopric.  The  list  of  Catholic  churches  and  identification 
of  settlement  locations  is  hindered  by  the  poor  Latin  transcription  of  Slavic 
settlement  names.  A  note  of  caution:  Catholic  Church  parishes  have  to  be 
treated  differently  to  socioeconomic  and  territorial  units  such  as  “districts”/ 
zupaSy  since  the  aim  of  parish  networks  was  to  encompass  all  members  of  the 

V 

“flock,”  all  Christians,  regardless  of  their  place  of  living,  Zupas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  presented  areas  of  milder  climate,  suitable  for  agricultural  production, 
mainly  of  bread  crops,  fruits,  and  viticulture,  and  therefore  their  geographic 
location  was  determined  by  ecological  conditions,  placing  them  in  the  low¬ 
lands,  up  to  500-700  meters,  depending  on  the  average  ground  elevation.^^ 
Toponyms  are  good  evidence  in  historical  geography  research,  and  could 
help  making  the  difference  between  these  two  territorial  divisions  visible.^"^ 
The  village  of  Stomorine  has  never  been  mentioned  in  medieval  written 
sources,  nor  has  any  significant  archaeological  material  ever  been  recovered 
on  its  territory.  Nevertheless,  its  name  is  derived,  as  our  distinguished  linguist 
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Aleksandar  Loma  determined,  from  “Sancta  Maria”  /  “Sveta  Marija,”  that  is, 
the  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Stomorine  is  situated 
on  a  (nowadays)  barren  and  deforested  plateau  ca.  1000m  of  ground  elevation 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Ljubinja,  high  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Visoko; 
thus  no  place  for  agricultural  activity  with  zupa  formation.  However,  the 
charter  of  1244  stipulates  “Vidgossa  Lubinchi” — Vigos(t)a  Ljubinci,  as  a  par¬ 
ish  with  a  church.  Again,  we  can  turn  to  linguistic  evidence — a  small  creek 
of  Sutmaj  (<  Sutmar  <  Sancta  Maria)  joins  River  Ljubinja  in  the  close  prox¬ 
imity.  Further,  the  remains  of  a  medieval  church  with  several  necropolises 
of  steed  have  been  uncovered  near  the  confluence  of  Sutmaj  and  Ljubinja, 
in  the  village  of  Gora.^^  Evidence  thus  points  to  the  presence  of  a  Christian 
population  with  the  cult  of  Saint  Mary,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  two  churches, 
one  dedicated  to  the  holiday  of  her  Birth  (Mala  Gospojina),  the  other  to  her 
Ascension  (Velika  Gospojina),  placed  in  Stomorine  and  Gora.  What  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  is  the  close  proximity  of  the  medieval  mining  site  of  lead 
ore  named  accordingly — Olovo,  some  five  to  ten  kilometers  from  Stomorine. 
In  addition  to  our  direction  of  thought,  we  would  like  to  remind  the  read¬ 
ers  that  Aleksandar  Loma  has  proposed  identification  of  Porphyrogenitus’ 
Desnik  with  Dastansko,  which  was  a  mediaeval  silver  mine  and  settlement 
in  the  same  area.^^  The  cult  of  St.  Mary  was  very  strong  in  Olovo,  where 
the  Franciscan  church  was  founded  during  the  fourteenth  century  (prior  to 
1385/90),  but  more  importantly,  the  annual  fair  (panagyris  >  panadjur)  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  gathered  on  the  holiday  of  the  Ascension  until  modern  times, 
long  after  the  church  was  destroyed.^^ 

This  would  have  two  important  implications:  one  is  to  reconsider  the 
existence  and  the  organization  of  the  orthodox  (i.e..  Orthodox  and  Catholic) 
Christian  Church  and  secondly,  the  possibility  of  a  much  earlier  presence  of 
the  (Catholic)  Saxon  miners  in  medieval  Bosnia,  that  is,  at  least  as  early  as 
in  Brskovo  in  Serbia  (terminus  post  quern  1246),  if  not  a  little  earlier  (ca, 
1244).  The  development  of  mining  in  Bosnia  should  certainly  be  dated  long 
before  the  first  written  record  from  1339.  The  highest  concentration  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead  mines  was  in  the  center  of  the  state,  in  the  “land”  of  Bosnia 
(Kresevo,  Hvojnica/Fojnica,  Ostruznica,  Busova^a,  Olovo,  etc.),  where  the 
medieval  production  followed  the  traces  from  the  Roman  era.^^  The  lease 
(emptio)  of  these  mines  and  trade  in  precious  metals  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Bosnian  ruler’s  wealth,  besides  his  land  possessions,  and  also  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  merchants  from  Dubrovnik,  Kotor,  Split,  Venice,  and  Zadar  to  make 
their  business  there,  in  the  expectation  of  high  income  on  the  international, 
Mediterranean  markets 

The  same  charter  from  1244  also  reveals  the  names  of  proper  territorial 
“districts”  /  zwpas,  bearing  the  names  of  the  River  Bosnia’s  tributaries  and 
situated  in  their  valleys:  Vrhbosna  (Vrh — above,  i.e.,  the  area  of  Bosnia 
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River  sources),  Lepenica,  Lasva,  and  Brod  (environs  of  Zenica,  named  after 
the  river  ford),  along  with  Praca — left  tributary  of  the  River  Drina,  Uskoplje 
in  the  valley  of  Vrbas,  and  Neretva — in  the  environs  of  today  Konjic.  The 
foundation  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  “in  Brdo  in  Vrhbosna”  implies  that 
this  location  should  be  regarded  as  a  central  place  with  the  highest  number 
of  Christians,  otherwise  it  would  be  pointless  to  take  on  such  an  endeavor. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  sought  in  the  area  of  Blazuj,  on  the  ground  of  the 
highest  concentration  of  archaeological  sacral  evidence  and  the  settlement’s 
position  at  the  juncture  of  three  important  roads  leading  from  the  Adriatic  " 
coast  and  entering  here  the  field  of  Sarajevo.  The  fact  that  an  early  sixteenth- 
century  Orthodox  manuscript  was  written  “in  the  place  called  Vrhbosanje, 
that  is  Sarajevo”  should  be  interpreted  as  a  late  translatio  of  the  name  from 
the  source  of  the  River  Bosnia  to  the  east  and  the  valley  of  the  River  Miljacka, 
where  the  foundations  of  the  future  shehir  Sarajevo  were  laid  only  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest.  The  significance  of  Sarajevo  and  its  rapid  urban  develop¬ 
ment  toward  the  Valley  of  River  Bosnia  was  so  overwhelming  at  that  time 
(1516),  that  it  is  quite  understandable  why  the  people  (or  at  least,  the  copyist 
of  this  manuscript)  had  merged  these  two  names.  Though  the  central  dis¬ 
trict — zupa  Bosna  is  not  stipulated  in  written  sources,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  positioned  in  the  field  of  Visoko,  where  the  highest  concentration 
of  Bosnian  court  places  was,  as  revealed  in  the  next  phase  (Map  2)?'^  Serbian 
cultural  influences  were  also  present,  as  testified  by  an  Orthodox  liturgical 
manuscript,  now  preserved  in  Vatican.  It  was  copied  by  Desoje,  the  same 
one  as  Desoje  the  “good  scribe  of  the  Ban”  who  wrote  the  charter  of  Matija 
Stephen  Ninoslav  in  1235/39,  and  this  manuscript  shows  great  similarities  to 
Vukan’s  Gospel.^"^ 

And  so,  by  the  thirteenth  century,  the  “land”  of  Bosnia  was  organized  as  a 
geographical,  political,  and  economic  unit,  and  recognized  as  the  “heart”  of 
Bosnia.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  “counties”  /  zupa^ — Bosna,  Vrhbosna, 
Lepenica,  Lasva,  Brod,  and  Praca.  During  the  late  medieval  period,  zupa 
Trstivnica  emerged  in  the  surroundings  of  two  courts  of  the  Bosnian  King¬ 
dom — Bobovac  and  Kraljeva  Sutjeska.  The  royal  domain — “il  paese  del  re” 
or  “vilayet-i  Kiral”  did  encompass  the  former  territorial  unit,  the  “land”  of 
Bosnia  as  its  most  precious  foothold,  but  these  two  were  not  identical.  Borders 
of  the  king’s  domain  changed  as  his  power  increased  and  decreased  during 
feudal  wars  with  the  Bosnian  barones  regni  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  accompanied  by  excursions  of  the  Hungarian  and  Ottoman 
armies,  as  well  as  political  interventions.  International  trade  routes  developed 
to  the  south  and  southwest  towards  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  in  the  north  towards 
the  Hungarian  Kingdom.  During  times  of  uncertainties,  traffic  diverted  from 
arteries  to  capillary  flows,  that  is,  from  main  routes  to  subsidiary  and  back 
roads  in  Bosnia,  as  well  as  in  other  medieval  states.  There  can  be  httle  doubt 
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that  the  northwest-southeast  connection,  known  as  “Bosanski  drum”  in  Otto- 
nian  times  when  B.  Kuripesic  traveled,  had  not  been  present  much  earlier, 
binding  the  valley  of  Bosnia  with  the  valleys  of  River  Drina  and  Lim.^'’ 

Stjepan  (Stephen)  II  Kotromanic  (1318/22-1353),  grandson  of  the  Serbian 
King  Stephen  Dragutin,  was  of  great  significance  to  Bosnian  medieval  history. 
Judged  by  his  achievements  in  state  reorganization,  centralization,  and  inter¬ 
national  rename,  he  could  be  easily  compared  both  to  his  senior,  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  King  Charles  I  Robert  of  Anjou  (1301/10-1342),  and  to  the  Serbian  King 
Stephen  Uros  II  Milutin  (1282-1321).  His  strong  and  determined  personality, 
wisdom,  and  skillfulness  in  pursuing  long-term  political  goals  enabled  him  to 
create  a  respectable  state  which  permanently  encompassed  the  Adriatic  coast 
from  the  River  Cetina  to  Dubrovnik,  and,  more  loosely,  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Sava.  His  authority  as  the  supreme  doininus  {gospodin)  of  the  Bosnian 
noblemen  was  indisputable.  Like  the  Nemanjic  rulers,  Stjepan  issued  charters 
for  his  faithful  vassals  and  for  Dubrovnik  in  the  form  of  his  grace  (milost, 
gratia).  Hungarian  and  Western  European  influences  could  be  detected  more 
visibly  in  his  time.  His  intitulatio  was  fashioned  accordingly,  composed  of  all 
the  “lands”  of  Bosnia  that  he  governed:  Bosnia,  Usora,  Soli,  Donji  Kraji,  and 
Hum.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  Jelisaveta  with  the  Hungarian  King  Luis 
I  the  Great  (1342-1382)  made  Stjepan’s  accomplishments  in  international 
politics  quite  distinguished.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  increased  Byzantine  influence  is  observable  during  Stj¬ 
epan’s  successor — ban,  and  from  1378,  King  Stephen  Tvrtko  I  (1353-1391), 
not  directly  but  through  mediation  of  the  medieval  Serbian,  that  is,  Nemanjic 
ideology  and  legacy.  Seizing  the  crown  of  “Serbs  and  Bosnia,”  he  grounded 
his  claim  upon  his  dissension  from  King  Dragutin’ s  daughter,  further,  the 
extinction  of  the  main  branch  of  Nemanjic  Dynasty,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Serbian  throne  was  empty  at  that  time.  Tvrtko  introduced  Byzantine  state 
officials,  such  as  protovestiarius  (comes  camerarius)  and  logothet  (cancel- 
larius,  chancellor),  but  also  miles  (knight,  vitez).^^ 

The  feudal  process  of  state  disintegration  in  historical  and  geographical 
regions  and  their  lords  began  in  ban  Stjepan’s  time,  but  came  to  its  climax 
during  the  reign  of  Tvrtko  and  the  civil  war  with  his  brother  Vuk  (Stephen) 
(1366-1373),  and  finally,  soon  after  his  death.  The  mightiest  of  all  was  Duke 
Hrvoje  Vukcic,  who  played  a  significant  role  in  the  “game  of  throne”  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  well  in  Bosnia.  The  title  of  Duke/Herzog  of  Split  (dux  Spaleti)  was 
granted  to  him  by  King  Zsigmund’s  opponent  from  Naples,  and  this  signified 
Hrvoje’ s  independent  rule  in  regard  to  the  Bosnian  King.  One  might  also 
connect  the  origin  of  the  title  to  Hrvoje’ s  seat  in  the  town  of  Split,  where  the 
Byzantine  theme  of  Dalmatia  had  its  center.  Nevertheless,  some  Byzantine 
influences  could  be  detected  in  Hrvoje’s,  rather  strange,  use  of  the  title  of 
“veliki  protodjer”  (p£ya(;  TTpcoToyspoc;,  megas  protogeros)  of  the  Bosnian 
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Figure  11.2  Map  was  originally  published  in:  J.  Mrgic-Radojcic,  "Rethinking."  Source: 
Created  by  the  author. 


Kingdom.  The  term  itself  and  the  context  is  quite  unique,  therefore  no  firm 
conclusions  can  be  made.^^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  Balkan  Middle  Ages,  Ottoman  expansion  and  their 
making  of  the  new  world  empire  did  reintroduce  Bosnia  into  Byzantine  his¬ 
toriography,  but  only  briefly,  to  remark  its  final  stage  of  sovereignty.  King 
Stephen  Tomas  (1443-1461)  had  turned  to  Rome  and  Catholicism,  partly  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  significant  military  and  financial  help  from  the  papacy 
against  the  advancement  of  the  victorious  Ottoman  army.  The  other  plan,  to 
acquire  huge  land  possessions  of  the  Serbian  Despots  in  Hungary  by  way  of 
his  son’s  marriage,  was  equally  unsuccessful.^^ 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  observed  that  the  overall  influence  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire  on  the  medieval  Bosnian  state  was  only  sporadic  on  the  grounds 
of  the  totally  marginal  position  of  the  Central  Balkan’s  region  in  imperial 
policy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Bosnia’s  own  political,  social,  and  cultural 
development.  Nevertheless,  its  place  within  the  reach  of  the  Empire’s  wings 
should  be  further  evaluated. 
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Before  and  After  the  Fall  of 
the  Serbian  Despotate 

The  Differences  in  the  Timar 
Organization  in  the  Serbian  Lands 
in  the  Mid-Fifteenth  Century 

Ema  Miljkovic 


The  Serbian  lands  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Ottoman  conquering  plans 
as  early  as  the  1370s.  Although  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  in  June  1389  represents 
one  of  the  milestones  in  Serbian  medieval  history,  it  was  not,  contrary  to 
popular  view,  the  end  of  the  independent  Serbian  state.  The  Despotate,  a 
successor  of  the  Serbian  Empire  and  Moravian  Serbia,  survived  for  seventy 
more  years,  experiencing  a  cultural  and  political  renaissance  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ottomans  in  1459. 
However,  even  before  that  date,  the  introduction  of  Ottoman  institutions  had 
begun  in  those  provinces  of  the  former  Serbian  Empire  that  had  fallen  under 
Ottoman  rule. 


I 

The  timar  system  represented  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
Ottoman  society.  Although  originally  not  Ottoman,  the  timar  system  reached 
its  full  shape  and  originality  in  the  Ottoman  state,  where  three  phases  of  its 
development  can  be  identified: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  timar  system,  during  the  beginning  of  the 
Ottoman  state; 
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2.  The  Chissical  period  of  the  liimir  organization,  which  began  with  the  ruig 
of  Sultan  Mehnied  El  the  Conqueror  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenti 
century  (some  argue  that  this  phase  ends  with  the  death  of  the  sulta 
Suleyman  the  Magnihccnt  in  1566);  and 

3.  The  phase  of  decline  up  until  the  timar  system  was  completely  abrogateH 
in  1831.' 

The  originality  of  the  tirmir  system  when  compared  with  its  coiilemporai'y 
leuda!  system  in  Western  Europe  was  in  Lite  land  ownership.  In  the  Ottoman  ' 
Empire,  the  land  ownership  sy,slem  included  three  categories:  the  ha  nidi,  the 
ushur,  and  themitv  laiids.^  Almost  all  land  in  sotitheastern  Europe  belonged  to 
this  third  category  and  that  was  the  foundation  of  the  timar  system.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  concept,  all  land  was  owned  by  the  sultan,  as  personification  of 
the  State  and  the  ultimate  authority;  he  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
wished,  resulting  in  the  complete  annulment  of  the  private  ownership  of  land. 
However,  even  within  the  miri  lands  there  existed  the  categories  of  mulk  and 
vaqf,  which  were  contradictory  to  the  above-mentioned  principle;  annulment 
of  those  categories,  was,  however,  the  essence  of  the  land  reforms  undertaken 
by  Mehmed  II  the  Conqueror.'' 

Roughly,  the  estates  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  classified  as  timars, 
zeamets,  and  hasses,  depending  on  their  revenue.  The  highest  annual  revenue 
from  the  timar  was  19.999  akches,  and  it  was  given  to  the  sipahis  who  had  in 
return  to  fulfill  their  military  duties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  internal  secu¬ 
rity  and  control  of  the  population  living  on  the  timar.  The  revenue  from  the 
zeamet  was  ranging  from  20.000  to  99.999  akches  and  it  was  given  to  func¬ 
tionaries  of  medium  rank,  such  as  alay  beg,  timar  kethude,  timar  defterdari, 
divan  notars,  and  gau^.  The  revenue  from  the  hass  was  over  100.000  akches 
and  beside  the  sultan  himself,  it  was  given  to  the  highest  state  administrative 
and  military  functionaries,  such  as  vesirs,  belgerbegs,  sanjakbegs,  defterdars, 
and  ni^ancis.*  Due  to  this  organization,  the  sipahi  units  represented  a  well- 
equipped  territorial  cavalry,  which  was  paid  from  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
timars,  as  well  as  from  war  loot.-^ 

The  Ottoman  state,  even  during  its  early  Anatolian  stage,  had  been  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  so-called  uc,  that  is,  border  regions,  with  highly  concentrated  mil¬ 
itary  and  administrative  authority,  reflected  through  multi-level  timar  tenure, 
as  well  as  through  institutions  of  the  feudal  servants  or  protegees,  linked  to 
the  commander  of  the  border  region.  The  border  region  of  Isa-beg  Ishakovic 
(ZveCan,  Jeled,  Ras,  Sjenica,  Tetovo,  and  Skopje)  provides  a  typical  example 
of  this  organization.  Where  there  was  a  two-tiered  structure,  Isa-beg  stood 
at  the  highest  tenure  level,  and  on  the  second  level  were  the  members  of  his 
family;  in  the  case  of  a  three-tiered  structure,  Isa-beg  was  again  on  the  highest 
level,  on  the  second  were  his  servants  of  higher  rank,  such  as  subap,  and  on 
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ihe  servants  of  lower  ranks.  The  largest  number  ot  timars 

with  two-  and  ihrec-lcvcl  systems  of  tenure  was  registered  in  the  year  1455 
in  the  iiahiye  of  Kalkandeicn  (Tetovo),  while  at  the  nahiye  ol  Sjciiica,  which 
was  part  of  Isa-beg  fiefs  as  well,  no  iniilli-level  timar  tenure  was  registered.® 
Exaniplcs  of  border  regions  of  this  new  type  is  the  Sanjak  of  Smederevo 
(established  in  1459)  and  the  .Sanjak  of  Bosnia  (established  in  1463),  where 
such  relations  had  not  been  observed. 

The  Institution  of  fiimir  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  did  not  presume  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  the  lief,  since  die  timars  of  certain  sipahis  were  often 
composed  of  villages  situated  far  away  from  eaeh  other  with  the  seitlemcius 
between  them  belonging  to  timars  of  olh&r  sipahis.  The  timar  was  composed 
and  determined  according  to  the  revenue  granted  to  each  .sipahi  for  his  ser¬ 
vice.^  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  timar  was  a  fiscal  and  not  a  territo¬ 
rial  concession.  For  example,  in  the  census  book  for  the  region  of  BraniCevo 
dated  1467.  a  timar  was  registered  to  a  holder  named  Hamza,  son  of  Dogan, 
and  consisted  of  the  villages  of  Svinje  and  Kru£evica,  located  in  the  district 
of  ^dielo,  and  also  the  village  of  Sladince  in  the  district  of  Pek.* 

The  timar  holders  were  obliged  to  live  in  one  of  the  villages  of  their  timar. 
In  the  case  of  war,  one  tenth  of  them  stayed  behind  and  did  all  the  work  for 
those  who  participated  in  the  campaign.  In  addition,  they  were  obliged  to 
provide  the  warriors  with  food,  as  well  as  to  see  to  the  land  cultivation.  Those 
timar  holders  who  were  part  of  the  fortress  gairisons,  due  to  their  specific 
service,  did  not  have  the  obligation  to  live  on  their  own  timar;  they  took  care 
of  their  land  through  the  popular  chieftains,  knezs,  and  primikurs.  Each  sipahi 
had,  on  his  timar,  one  piece  of  land  for  their  own  usage  (so  called  has.sa  land), 
which  could  be  given  for  cultivation  to  someone  else,  with  a  rent  of  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  production,  or  under  tapi.  The  sipahi  replacing  him  had  the  right  to 
reconsider  the  tapi,  to  give  it  again  under  the  same  conditions,  to  change  the 

conditions  or  to  revoke  it  completely.’ 

The  earliest  preserved  census  book  for  any  of  the  Serbian  provinces  that 
came  under  Ottoman  rule  is  the  register  of  KruSevac,  Toplica,  and  DuboCica, 
concluded  during  the  first  reign  of  Mehmed  II  (1444—1446).  This  census  book 
presents  the  register  of  one  ol  the  temporary  Ottoman  administrative  units, 
which  had  existed  bciore  the  definite  fall  of  Serbia  (1459)  and  Bosnia  (1463) 
to  the  Ottoman  rule.  The  cen.siis  book  in  question  is  the  copy  made  in  the 
Ottoman  capital,  not  the  original  material  registered  in  the  field,  which  is  clear 
from  the  numerous  notes  written  in  the  margins  of  the  book.  These  notes  are  of 
immense  importance,  since  they  make  it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  essence  of 
the  f/mar  system  in  the  Balkans  in  its  early  stage,  during  the  1440s  and  1450s, 
before  the  land  reform  performed  by  Mehmed  II.  By  analyzing  the  data  given 
in  this  census  book  and  by  their  compari-son  to  data  trom  later  epochs,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  main  stages  of  the  Ottoman  timar  system  and  to  identify 
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adjustments  and  solutions  that  suited  the  central  government  best.  Similar 
to  the  border  region  of  Isa-beg  Ishakovic,  registered  in  1455,  the  regions  of 
Krusevac,  Toplica,  and  Dubocica  were  established  as  border  regions  of  the 
older  type.  However,  like  the  region  of  Sjenica,  mentioned  above,  the  Umar 
system  in  those  regions  was  not  based  on  the  multi-level  Umar  tenure.'^ 


II 

The  majority  of  the  Umars  registered  in  the  regions  of  Krusevac,  Toplica, 
and  Dubocica  during  the  1440s  were  accompanied  by  the  note  “given  from 
the  Despofs  tahviL''^^  The  note  means,  as  is  clearly  stated  by  the  editors  of 
this  important  document,  that  these  regions  were  given  back  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  of  Mara  Brankovic  to  Serbia  in  1451.^^  Those  regions  had  been 
reconquered  by  the  Ottomans  as  early  as  1453.’^ 

The  Umar  was  not  given  permanently,  nor  could  it  be  automatically  inher¬ 
ited.  The  tenure  of  the  Umar  was  conditioned  with  service,  which  could  be 
administrative  or  religious,  but  was  most  often  military.  In  cases  in  which 
the  Umar  holder  had  not  satisfied  the  demands  of  his  service  or  did  it  poorly, 
he  could  lose  his  Umar,  without  any  other  additional  punishment.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Umar  holder  who  managed  to  gain  prominence  might  receive 
additional  revenue  (teraki).  The  composition  and  revenue  from  the  Umar  was 
linked  to  its  holder  and  depended  on  his  personal  position,  authority,  and 
activities.  The  Umar  would  not  have  been  automatically  inherited  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  succeeded  the  previous  sipahi  in  the  particular  service.  However, 
the  abundant  remarks  noted  in  the  register  for  the  regions  of  Krusevac, 
Toplica,  and  Dubocica  from  the  1440s  offer  a  slightly  different  picture.  In 
several  cases  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Umar  was  inherited  by  an  under-age  son. 
His  service  was  performed  by  cehelular  (armored  companions),  which  var¬ 
ies  from  the  principle  mentioned  above,  strictly  applied  after  the  year  1451. 
Possibly,  the  hereditary  principle  was  changed  later  in  order  to  achieve  the 
greater  efficiency  and  to  avoid  possible  misuses.  Among  Umars  awarded  to 
underage  heirs  is  the  example  of  deceased  Yusuf,  son  of  Saruqa  Asoglan.  A 
note  in  the  records  reads  that  the  Umar  “is  now  given  jointly  to  the  sons  of 
the  above-mentioned  Yusuf:  Urug,  Haci,  and  Muhamedi.  They  hold  it  jointly 
and  jointly  participate  in  the  campaigns  alternatively;  according  to  the  berat 
their  replacements  take  part  in  the  campaigns. 

Along  with  the  Umar  of  a  certain  Hasan  that  encompassed  five  villages 
and  two  mezraas,  with  a  total  income  of  6.259  akches,  it  was  noted:  “Hasan, 
of  his  own  free  will,  transferred  his  timar  to  his  son  Hacib;  he  was  given  the 
berat  by  our  padishah.  It  was  again  confirmed  to  Hacib,  from  the  tahvil  of 
the  Despot.” 
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This  census  book  also  registered  the  timar  hold  of  a  certain  Dogan’s 
daughter,  who  had  died  in  the  meanwhile.  Thus,  the  Umar  had  been  given  to 
someone  else.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  when  a  female  was  given  the 
timar  concession. 

In  another  example,  the  census  book  for  the  border  region  of  Isa-beg 
Ishakovid  notes  that  the  fief  hold  (part  of  his  hass  tenure)  of  his  wife,  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  villages  (a  total  of  606  houses)  in  the  vilayet  of  Kalkandelen 
(Tetovo).  Her  registered  income  was  relatively  high  (68.038  akches)J^  In  the 
younger  census  book  there  is  no  mention  of  the  female  timar  holders.''^ 

In  the  analyzed  census  book  for  the  regions  of  Krusevac,  Toplica,  and 
Dubocica  fromn  1444/1445,  out  of  the  total  number  of  74  Umars,  8(11  per¬ 
cent)  were  held  by  Christian  sipahis. 

If  we  compare  this  number  with  the  number  of  the  Christian  sipahis  in 
the  Sanjak  of  Smederevo  some  thirty  years  later,  immense  differences  can 
be  seen.  According  to  the  register  for  the  Sanjak  of  Smederevo  from  1476, 
48  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Umars  in  that  region  was  held  by  Christian 
sipahis.  We  presume  that  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Christian  sipahis 
within  the  Ottoman  timar  system  is  linked  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
type  of  border  region.  The  Sanjak  of  Smederevo  represents  a  perfect  example 
of  the  border  region  of  the  new  type  with  its  main  concept  the  mass  inclusion 
of  the  local  population  into  the  Ottoman  military  and  auxiliary  forces.^^ 

The  census  book  for  the  regions  of  Krusevac,  Toplica,  and  Dubodica  reg¬ 
istered  the  transfer  of  timar  rights  from  a  Christian  timar  holder  to  a  Muslim 
one.  Thus,  the  timar  which  consisted  of  parts  of  the  villages  of  Zobnice, 
Dragovci,  and  Macista  that  had  been  previously  assigned  to  a  certain  Vlk  and 
his  brother  Mrksa,  was  assigned  to  Mahmud  from  Vidin,  because  the  first 
timar  holder  “had  remained  in  the  Despot’s  land,”  as  was  noted  by  the  census 
clerk.^^  The  timar  of  a  certain  Vlkoslav,  who  had  died  in  the  meantime,  was 


Table  12.1  The  Christian  sipahis  In  the  regions  of  Krusevac,  Toplica,  and  Dubocica 
in  1444/1445 


Timar  Holder 

Villages 

Parts  of  Villages  Mezraas 

Houses 

Widows 

Income 

Vlk  and  Mrksa 

1 

3  1 

34 

2257 

Ivca,  martolos 

1 

6 

450 

Stepan,  papa's 

2 

34 

4 

2523 

son-in-law 

Jovan 

3 

57 

1 

6127 

VIkosav 

1 

17 

2 

1253 

Silojan  The 

3 

52 

4245 

Metropolitan 

Stance 

1 

12 

1 

1456 

Prijezda 

1 

35 

6 

3250 

Total: 

13 

3  1 

247 

14 

21561 
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given  to  Yusuf,  who  had  converted  to  Islam.^^  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
timars  were  transferred  from  Muslim  to  Christians.  There  is  a  note  related 
to  the  timar  of  tUfekgi  Karaca,  that  the  village  called  Bratovica  should  have 
been  taken  from  his  timar  and  registered  to  the  “pasha’s  relative  called  Grgur 
Konic/or  Konjid.”^^  Likewise,  a  certain  Iv5a  the  martolos  had  been  given  the 
timar  previously  hold  by  asoglan  Ali.^"^ 

The  timar  holder  in  this  region  was  also  registered  as  the  Metropolitan 
Siloyan,  “the  pasha’s  man”  or  “pasha’s  relative.”^^  This  timar  consisted  of 
three  villages  with  52  houses  and  one  mezraa^  which  was  added  later,  with  a 
total  income  of  4,245  akches}^ 

The  later  census  book  for  Serbian  lands  did  not  register  the  Metropolitans 
or  any  other  church  dignitaries  as  timar  holders.^^ 

As  in  the  other  Serbian  regions  that  had  become  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
state,  there  were  immense  differences  between  the  income  of  Muslim  and 
Christian  timar  holders.  Thus,  in  the  regions  of  KruSevac,  Toplica,  and 
DuboCica  the  highest  recorded  income  for  Muslim  timars  was  16.056  akches 
and  was  assigned  to  Sagrak,  servant  of  Ismail,  while  the  lowest  income  of 
all  timars  in  this  region  held  by  Muslims  was  assigned  to  Gedik  Ali  (292 
akches).  As  the  income  was  in  direct  relation  to  the  performed  service,  it 
appears  that  Christian  sipahis  could  not  obtain  the  highest  positions  within 
the  Ottoman  military  hierarchy. 

The  notes  on  the  margins  of  the  census  book  also  shed  light  on  the  reasons 
for  taking  away  timar  concessions.  For  example,  beside  the  register  of  the 
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Confessional  structure  of  the  sipahis 
(Krusevac,  Toplica  and  Duboaca) 


^  Muslim  sipahis 
«  Christian  sipahis 


Figure  12.2 


timar  of  Musa,  son  of  the  kapici  Ismail,  the  following  comment  was  noted: 
“The  sanjak-beg  wrote  a  letter  stating  that  he  [Musa,  E.  M.]  had  not  registered 
the  haraj  of  the  reaya  from  the  village  of  Stubica;  haraj  had  not  been  taken; 
thus  the  timar  had  been  taken  away  and  assigned  to  Amaut  Ayas.” 

The  timar  had  been  taken  away  from  Mahmud  from  Vidin,  because  he  had 
“sold  a  prisoner,”  while  a  certain  Ku^uk  Zaganos  had  been  left  without  an 
income  after  the  sanjak-beg  reported  that  he  had  performed  “immoral  activi¬ 
ties  with  his  wife.”  A  certain  Umur  lost  his  timar  because  the  “infidels  had 
complained.”  For  the  similar  reasons,  his  timar  was  taken  away  from  Orhan, 
son  of  Yusuf  about  whom  his  reaya  had  complained.  It  was  also  reported 
that  he  was  a  “drunkard”  and  “perpetually  stealing  from  the  qadi’s  man.” 
The  timar  could  also  be  taken  away  because  of  the  illness  of  a  tenant.  The 
sanjak-beg  Yakub  had  reported  about  a  certain  Hamza  that  his  “legs  and 
arms  are  sick  (he  has  rheumatic  disorder)  and  he  is  not  ready  to  work,”  thus 
his  timar  was  given  to  someone  else.^*  There  were  also  certain  attempts  to 
misuse  the  documents  concerning  the  timars  tenure.  For  example,  in  a  note 
written  by  the  register  of  the  timar  of  Ali,  son  of  Saruca  and  Iskender,  son  of 
Dogan,  consisting  of  the  villages  Srednja  KruSevica,  Zladovac,  and  Bolja,  the 
clerkTiad  remarked:  “The  sanjak-beg  reported  that  this  Ali  was  not  the  son  of 
Saruca  and  that  he  had  not  registered  the  haraj  of  the  living  infidels;  thus  the 
village  Zladovac  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  his  cousin,  Fani  Asil-beg. 
In  his  place,  according  to  the  berat,  his  uncle  Hizir  should  send  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  one  e§kinci.  The  rest  of  the  villages — there  are  two  of  them — should  be 
confirmed  to  the  above-mentioned  Iskender.”^® 
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Comparison  of  the  largest  Muslim 
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Figure  12.3 

The  notes  also  allow  as  to  follow  the  intentions  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  that  wished  to  preserve  the  prescribed  income  of  the  timar  holders.  In 
cases  in  which  certain  changes  had  occured  on  the  field  (i.e.,  that  the  reaya 
had  lied,  etc.),  a  possible  loss  was  compensated  for  through  the  assignment 
of  the  income  from  some  other  settlement  or  part  of  the  settlement.  For 
example,  along  with  the  timar  first  assigned  to  Labli  §ahin,  who  had  died, 
it  was  remarked  that  it  was  given  to  Mahmud  from  Vidin  and  his  son  Isa. 
That  //ffifl/' consisted  of  two  villages.  Mi  mica  and  tukovac.  In  the  meantime, 
the  village  Mirnica  had  been  given  to  other  timar  holders,  thus  the  above- 
mentioned  Mahmud  was  given  the  village  Ribar,  in  the  region  ot  KruiSevac, 
and  Gornjc  Dubovo  in  the  region  of  DuboCica.^  A  similar  example  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  Muraydi  Balaban,  who  had  been  given  a  timar  consisting  of 
the  village  of  Badnjevac  and  mezraa  Dolovci.  Since  his  timar  fell  apart,  with 
the  knowledge  ofsanjak-beg  Sinan-beg,  the  village  of  Gornja  Izkolina  was 
given  to  him  in  compensation.^'  Similarly,  Musa,  son  of  kapict  Ismail,  had 
been  compensated  for  the  income  coming  from  the  village  of  Hlebine,  which 
had  previously  been  a  part  of  his  timar.  He  was  given  instead  the  income  ol 
the  village  of  Stubica  in  the  region  of  Petrus  as  well  as  the  mezraa  Kratica. 
The  reasons  why  the  income  of  the  village  Hlebine  was  no  longer  a  part  ol 
his  timar  were  not  mentioned 
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It  is  possible  throughout  the  census  book  to  follow  the  first  notation  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Serbian  population  to  Islam,  Muslim  first  names  with  a 
Serbian  patronymic  are  mentioned  several  times:  Suleiman,  son  of  Bogdan, 
the  blacksmith;  Aga,  son  of  Aleksa;  Yusuf  gulam  of  Isa-beg,  son  of  Todor 
Muzak.^^  However,  since  this  census  book  is  a  general  one  (icmal),  not  a 
detailed  one  (mufassal),  there  is  no  precise  information  regarding  the  number 
of  the  reaya  population  that  converted  to  the  Islam,  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
data  from  the  defters  from  the  later  epochs, when  that  number  was  still  very 
low,  and  when  the  process  of  conversion  was  limited  to  the  larger  urban  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  process  of  conversion  to  Islam 
in  the  regions  of  Krusevac,  Toplica,  and  Dubocica  in  the  mid-fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  only  involved  a  small  portion  of  the  Serbian  noble  families,  who  wished 
to  preserve  certain  privileges  within  the  Ottoman  timar  system.^*^ 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  timar  system  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Serbian  Empire  began  to  take  hold  during  the  1440s  and  1450s.  The  sys¬ 
tem  reached  its  complex  form  after  the  final  conquest  of  Serbia  and  Bosnia, 
when  Mehmed  II  the  Conqueror,  in  order  to  improve  his  administration  of 
the  newly  conquered  lands,  undertook  comprehensive  land  reforms  in  his 
Empire,  especially  in  its  European  provinces.  The  effects  of  those  reforms 
are  evident  when  the  data  from  the  Ottoman  census  book  dating  from  the 
1440s  and  1450s  is  compared  to  the  defters  dating  from  the  1470s.  However, 
because  this  chapter  presents  just  a  case  study,  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  the 
preserved  census  books  for  the  Balkan  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
would  be  needed  to  provide  more  thorough  conclusions. 


GLOSSARY 

Timar  system — grant  of  lands  or  revenues  by  the  sultan  to  an  individual  in 
compensation  for  his  services,  essentially  similar  to  the  iqta'  of  the  Islamic 
empire  of  the  Caliphate. 

Timar — land  revenue  that  brings  to  its  holder  income  up  to  19.999  akches 
(Ottoman  silver  coins). 

Zeamet — land  revenue  that  brings  to  its  holder  income  up  to  99.999  akches. 

Hass — land  revenue  that  brings  to  its  holder  income  higher  than  100.000 
akches. 

Mirri  land — the  land  that  nominally  belonged  to  the  state  (i.e.,  to  the  sultan). 
The  holder  had  to  have  sultan’s  valid  permission  to  hold  it. 

Ushri  land — the  land  that  has  been  conquered  by  the  Muslims  and  then  given 
to  their  warriors  or  other  Muslims.  As  the  revenue  from  this  land,  only  the 
ushur  (one  tenth  of  the  production)  has  been  given  to  the  poor  ones;  it  was 
not  given  as  the  salary  or  revenue. 
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Harach  land — ^the  land  in  private  ownership,  with  no  state  right  to  its  exploi¬ 
tations.  The  owner  of  the  harach  land  had  been  given  a  tax  called  harach, 
which  is  different  from  the  harach  that  non-Muslim  reaya  population  paid 
to  the  sultan. 

Mulk — land  in  full  private  ownership. 

-endowment. 

Sipahi — feudal  cavalryman  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  whose  status  resembled 
that  of  the  medieval  European  knight.  The  sipahi  (from  Persian  for  “caval¬ 
ryman”)  was  holder  of  a  fief  timar,  granted  directly  by  the  Ottoman  sultan 
and  was  entitled  to  all  the  income  from  it  in  return  for  military  service. 
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Chapter  13 


Memories  of  Home  in  the  Accounts 
of  the  Balkan  Refugees  from  the 
Ottomans  to  the  Apennine  Peninsula 
(Fifteenth  to  Sixteenth  Centuries) 

Nada  Zecevic 


Memories  of  home  are  notions  deeply  involved  in  the  process  of  creating 
memory  about  human  displacement.^  On  an  individual  level,  these  recollec¬ 
tions  can  contain  various  emotional  perspectives  of  the  lost  home  or  trauma 
associated  with  one’s  exile,  or  can  even  serve  as  imaginary  homeland.  On  a 
collective  level,  they  usually  function  as  a  memoria — a  conscious  elicitation 
of  the  past  spread  by  one  emigre  group  in  order  to  keep  its  socio-cultural 
cohesion.^  Interestingly,  the  notions  of  home  recorded  by  emigres^  from 
the  “Byzantine  East”"^  during  their  settlement  in  the  Apennines  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  frequently  denoted  discontent  with  the 
new  status,  designating  it  as  an  involuntary  “exile,”  “this  evil,”  “misery,” 
and  “calamitas”  of  the  “destitute”  (cf.  Proverbs  31:8-9).'’  In  most  apparent 
instances,  for  their  fate  the  emigres  blamed  the  Ottomans,  reserving  highest 
gratulatory  expressions  {bona  memoria  et  famOy  memoria  aeternOy  in  per- 
petuam  memoriamy  terra  gloriosa)  for  their  Italian  hosts.^  Yet,  the  fact  that 
this  gratulatory  discourse  was  done  in  Latin  language,  which  at  the  time,  was 
the  “official  power”  language  of  the  emigres’  new  environments,  suggests 
that  these  praises  had  one  specific  purpose — to  gain  an  additional  esteem  or 
concrete  help  from  their  hosts.  This  assumption  seems  further  supported  by  a 
number  of  “unofficial”  situations  in  which  the  emigres  expressed  more  criti¬ 
cal  opinions  about  their  hosts,  usually  describing  them  with  common  terms 
as  mean,  hypocritical,  ungrateful  for  their  services,  or  lacking  in  genuine 
culture.'^  In  order  to  further  examine  the  connection  between  these  memories 
of  home  and  their  presentations,  in  this  chapter  I  shall  focus  on  the  most 
important  features  of  the  emigre  recollections’  content  and  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  circumstances  of  their  public  use.^ 
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As  it  is  widely  known,  the  Ottoman  expansion  in  the  Balkans,  with  the  con- 
quest  of  Constantinople  in  1453  as  its  culminating  moment,  triggered  several 
major  waves  of  migrations  to  the  European  West.^  While  few  emigres  ended 
up  in  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  the  majority  of  them  sought  shelter  in  their 
immediate  neighborhoods,  in  the  Apennine  peninsula  or  adjacent  territories 
subject  to  the  Venetian  dominion  in  the  Eastern  Adriatic  and  Greece.'*’  The 
chronology,  dynamics,  and  directions  of  this  migration  depended  on  various 
factors,  among  which  certainly  the  most  important  were  the  intensity  and 
severity  of  the  Ottoman  offensives  in  the  Balkans,  the  emigres’  previous 
links  with  the  political  powers  in  the  Apennines,  and  particular  political  situ¬ 
ations  within  each  hosting  entity."  Today,  scholars  agree  that  the  Venetian 
Republic  and  Aragon  Naples,  being  the  closest  to  the  territories  invaded  by 
the  Ottomans,  accepted  the  greatest  number  of  the  refugees.  To  most  of  these 
people,  migration  eventually  turned  into  permanent  relocation,  thus  equal 
ing  the  repatriating  Italian  nobility  that  had  inhabited  Latin  Greece,  with  the 
variety  of  Greek,  Slavic,  and  Albanian  territorial  lords  and  their  indigenous 
subjects.'^  Yet,  while  the  emigres  of  the  highest  rank  like  Thomas  Palaiologos 
and  his  family  or  other  regional  rulers  (Bosnian  Queen-mother  Catherina, 
Serbian  Stephen  Brankovic,  or  Giovanni  Asan  Zaccaria  of  Arcadia),  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Rome  under  safe  provisions  of  the  pontifical  Curia,*'' 
Greek  intellectuals  dispersed  across  the  Apennines  and  further  throughout 
the  continent  in  search  for  positions  that  allowed  financial  sustenance,  just 
as  the  majority  of  Slavic  or  Albanian  commoners  and  peasants  was  settled  in 
the  bordering  zones  of  the  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  regions,  where  Ottoman 
attacks  were  seen  as  imminent.'" 

By  the  time  the  major  groups  of  the  Easterners  settled  in  the  Apennines,  an 
ideological  interpretation  of  their  status  had  already  existed  there.  Its  formu¬ 
lation  is  usually  connected  with  Manuel  Chrysoloras  (born  ca.  1355—1415), 
Greek  scholar  and  intellectual  who  “ignited”  the  Italian  Humanists  with 
the  fear  from  the  Ottomans.'®  The  Humanists  further  ornamented  his  dis¬ 
course  with  various  Aristotelian  mnemonic  devices  and  Classical  Latin 
metaphors,'’  modeling  it  for  specific  political  purposes— some  of  them,  to 
solicit  the  interest  of  the  European  rulers  for  new  Crusades  the  papacy  pon¬ 
dered  since  the  early  1460s.‘*  Among  its  most  notable  such  options  was  the 
one  proposed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  {ca.  1403—1472),  Greek  prelate  who 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pontiff,  and  whose  idea  of 
Greece  (Hellada)  focused  on  appeals  for  its  liberation  from  the  Ottomans. 
Bessarion’ s  Greece  was  highlighted  as  the  cradle  of  the  Antiquity,  happy  and 
blessed,  at  the  same  time,  for  being  among  the  central  places  of  the  original 
apostolic  Christianity.  Subsequently,  it  was  stressed  as  the  core  of  the  entire 
human  civilization,  hence  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  to 
be  seen  as  the  world’s  apocalypse  and  the  act  of  major  destruction  by  the 
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“abominable  and  monstrous  Turks.”  Bessarion’ s  Greece  was  Orthodox,  but 
he  also  saw  it  as  an  indivisible  part  of  Christian  Europe  united  under  the  Pope 
in  Rome,  so  any  attack  on  it  automatically  required  sharp  military  response 
of  the  pontifical  Curia.'^ 

The  memories  of  home  recorded  by  the  first  emigres  to  the  Apennines 
did  not,  however,  fully  fit  into  the  frames  of  this  discourse.  Their  primary 
focus  was  not  on  Bessarion’ s  political  centrality  of  Greece  or  its  focal  civi¬ 
lization  role,  but,  rather,  on  various  specific  territories  of  the  emigres’  real 
origin.  Here,  the  noble  emigres  overstressed  their  previous  landed  estates  and 
enumerated  in  detail  even  those  territories  their  ancestry  had  just  claimed.’" 
Importantly,  these  references  to  the  landed  possessions  “left”  or  “lost”  back 
home  were  usually  accompanied  by  overstressed  staged  personal  narratives 
that  universally  follow  any  involuntary  migration  prior  to  a  final  settlement 
in  a  new  environment:  The  futility  of  the  emigres’  efforts  in  defending  their 
lands  (“pre-fugitive  stage”),  laments  about  the  tragic  nature  of  their  loss, 
hopes  and  prayers  for  a  soon  restoration  (“separation  stage”),  or  dramatic 
circumstances  of  their  plights  (“passage  stage”).”  At  this  point,  the  emigres 
represented  their  host  environments  as  “alien”  (“reception  stage”),  still  iden¬ 
tifying  themselves  through  the  spatial  boundaries  of  their  ancestral  territories 
(“cultural  conflict  stage”).” 

Following  the  Ottoman  invasion  of  Otranto  in  1480-1481,  it  became  obvi¬ 
ous  that  returning  home  would  be  a  process  far  more  complex  and  durable 
than  any  emigre  could  have  originally  assumed.  At  this  point,  the  “detailed” 
and  “realistic”  tones  in  their  enumerations  of  the  possessions  “back  home” 
were  replaced  by  laments  about  apocalyptically  ruined  and  enslaved  home 
country  that  was  lost  forever  (patria  perduta),  and  highlighted  feelings 
of  sadness  and  pain.”  Soon,  however,  this  motive  of  patria  perduta  was 
reshaped  by  the  second  dmigrd  generation  (i.e.,  the  first  one  born  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  soil),  whose  identity  was  already  established  through  their  new  homes 
(defined  by  Petrarch  as  “Italy”)  and  centered  in  “illustrious,”  “nurturing,” 
and  “ever-lasting”  Rome.”  Consequently,  the  places  of  their  ancestral  ori¬ 
gin  overseas  turned  into  vague  denotations  of  a  space  they  deemed  worth 
mentioning  just  to  hint  their  “name  and  race”  or,  simply,  their  Humanistic 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquity.” 

To  the  references  about  their  past  possessions,  the  noble  Emigres  from  the 
East  usually  added  privileged  titles,  posts,  dignities,  and  assignments  that 
alleged  their  high  positions  in  the  Byzantine  imperial  hierarchy.”  In  usual 
instances  of  their  self-identifications,  these  Emigres  mentioned  such  details 
correctly  and  according  to  their  original  forms  and  meanings.  However,  in 
situations  when  they  publicly  presented  themselves  to  the  host  governing 
representatives,”  their  previous  titles  and  positions  were  usually  translated 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  Italian  understanding  of  the  Byzantine 
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administration,^^  or  as  reflecting  the  emigres’  concrete  aspirations  in  it.^^ 
Thus,  when  the  emigres  opted  for  respectable  army  positions  or  diplomatic 
and  courtly  careers  in  the  administrations  of  their  new  suzerains,  their  titles 
significantly  stressed  the  tradition  or  duration  of  the  emigres’  service  to 
the  Byzantine  rulers,^^  while  the  links  with  the  Byzantine  imperial  military 
hierarchy  were  especially  alleged  by  commoners  and  stratiots  (mercenary 
soldiers  from  the  Balkans),  who  offered  to  serve  in  arms  their  new  suzer¬ 
ains.^^  Around  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  some  stratiots  were  admitted  to  the 
Italian  nobility — claiming  the  long  tradition  of  serving  in  arms  the  Byzantine 
imperial  power  obviously  proved  an  effective  way  of  enhancing  their  social 
standing. 

Heraldic  shields  of  some  military — stratiotic — families,  such  as  those  of 
the  Constantino  (Constantini),  Vassallo  or  Valentino  of  Sicily  and  Reggio 
Calabria,  show  that  sometimes  the  claimed  links  did  not  even  have  to  neces¬ 
sarily  call  upon  the  authentic  Byzantine  imperial  tradition,  but  could  also 
exploit  the  most  basic  associations  with  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East.  Some 
of  these  families  thus  simply  referred  to  a  motto  always  connected  with 
Emperor  Constantine  (“In  hoc  signo  vinces”)  or  just  vaguely  hinted  at  their 
previous  orientations  towards  Byzantium  (e.g.,  heraldic  representations  of 
lions  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  star  positioned  in  the  East  and  representing 
Constantinople).^^ 

Alleged  positions  in  the  Byzantine  imperial  or  military  apparatus  were 
often  reinforced  by  suggestive  genealogical  constructions.^'*  Importantly, 
these  constructions  did  not  commemorate  all  emigres’  ancestors  that  had 
formatted  their  lineage  “back  home,”  but  just  those  kinsmen  who  had  sig¬ 
nificantly  contributed  to  their  family’s  alleged  elevated  status  in  the  imperial 
system.^'’  Just  like  other  intentional  devices  of  selective  presentation,  these 
lineages  represented  agnatic  lines  of  ancestors,  structured  by  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  of  male  and  legitimate  offspring,  whose  personal  ruling 
or  military  skills  were  highlighted  in  a  superlative  grade,^*^  Usually,  these 
lineages  descended  from  Byzantine  imperial  dynasties  or  were  linked  with 
Constantinople  as  the  key  center  of  the  imperial  power.^^  Among  the  impe¬ 
rial  dynasties  the  one  most  commonly  chosen  as  a  starting  point  for  these 
lineage  constructions  was  the  Komnenoi,  with  whom  the  emigres  preferred 
to  link  themselves  regardless  of  whether  their  true  connection  in  blood  had 
ever  existed.^^  The  noble  emigres’  offspring  born  in  Italy  further  modified  this 
conception  with  the  elements  of  the  Humanist  discourse,  so  the  origins  of  their 
lineages  typically  went  back  to  Homer’s  heroes,  generals  of  the  Augustinian 
Rome,  leaders  of  the  Great  Migration  (here,  Langobards  were  quite  popular 
as  their  power  in  southern  Italy  was  seen  as  a  “continuity”  with  the  ancient 
Roman  tradition),  or  most  powerful  early-Byzantine  imperial  figures  (nota¬ 
bly  Emperors  Constantine,  Theodosius  I,  and  Justinian)  whose  significance 
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in  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  was  largely  known.^^  Based  on 
such  allegations,  by  the  sixteenth  century  the  majority  of  the  noble  emigres’ 
offspring  represented  themselves  as  direct  descendents  of  the  “Emperors  of 
Constantinople”  C stripe  imperiale  di  Constantinopoli”  or  ''stripe  regia'')^^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  religion  was  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
any  individual’s  identity.  Thus  it  is  of  no  wonder  why  the  self-identifications 
of  the  Eastern  new-comers  to  Italy  frequently  exploited  the  references  to  the 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  Some  emigres,  most  notably  those  from  the  coastal 
areas  of  Dalmatia  and  Eastern  Adriatic,  had  already  been  Roman  Catholic 
before  they  came  to  the  Apennines,  but  the  majority  of  migrants  who  came 
from  Greece  were  of  Orthodox  Christian  denomination.  Initially,  their  settle¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  grants  that  allowed  them  to  confess  their  ancestral 
faith  with  no  major  restrictions,^*  but  this  liberty  was  gradually  limited,  and 
almost  totally  banned  after  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  allowed  radical 
suppressions  of  the  Orthodox  cult,  its  modifications  (measures  favoring  the 
Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  Union),  or  ultimate  conversions  of  worshipers  to 
Catholicism.'*^  In  such  situations,  some  emigres  attempted  to  preserve  their 
ancestral  religion  by  maintaining  crypto-Orthodox  liturgical  practices,  or  by 
transferring  the  elements  of  their  past  tradition  to  their  new  denominations 
(most  notable  in  family  cults,  patronage,  baptism  and  burial  practices)."*^ 
Public  declarations  of  their  Orthodoxy  gradually  disappeared,  but  in  some 
self-identifications  remained  behind  the  ‘negotiated’  emigres’  stress  of  their 
ancestors’  participation  in  the  defense  of  the  entire  Christianity.'*'*  Alterna¬ 
tively,  when  presenting  themselves  to  the  host  public,  the  Emigres  frequently 
quoted  common  invocations  of  Trinity,  a  variety  of  common  Biblical  places 
that  confirmed  the  authentic  apostolic  Christianity  of  their  places  of  origin,  or 
the  Biblical  validation  of  their  refugee  positions.  Among  the  most  common 
themes  employed  in  such  presentations  were  those  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
recalled  the  suffering  and  misery  of  exile:  reminding  the  hosts  of  the  biblical 
“sojourn”  (cf.  Deuteron.  6:10-12),  that  all  things  come  from  God  and  all 
people  were  transient  on  earth  (cf.  I  Chronicle  29:14-15),  or  imploring  God’s 
grace  for  those  who  accommodate  refugees’  (cf.  Hebrews  13:1-2).  Leaving 
home  to  the  Ottomans  equaled  also  Abraham’s  departure  (cf.  Genesis  12:1), 
and  plights  to  the  Apennines  were  uniformly  depicted  as  “unjust”  (cf.  Psalm 
146).'*^  To  these  notions,  the  second  generation  of  the  emigres  added  the 
motive  of  sin  due  to  “dogmatic  errors”  of  their  ancestors;'*^  in  some  later 
accounts,  this  condemning  notion  was  slightly  alleviated  in  a  way  that  the 
alleged  ancestral  dogmatic  error  was  presented  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  Renaissance  Fortuna.'*^ 

The  memories  of  home  that  the  emigres  from  the  Byzantine  East  projected 
in  the  Apennines  were,  obviously,  individual  recollections  of  their  pasts. 
Some  of  these  commemorative  constructs  were  certainly  highly  selective 
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as  they  strategically  aimed  at  reaching  an  Italian  audience  that  was  literate 
well-educated,  and  close  to  the  highest  structures  of  the  hosting  powers.  The 
attention  of  these  circles  certainly  allowed  the  emigres  to  “negotiate”  their 
positions  within  the  host  societies  in  a  way  that  allowed  them  to  merge  their 
home  values  with  the  new  social  expectations  and  thus  attempt  to  improve  a 
variety  of  favorable  conditions  in  their  new  environments'^^ — a  stress  on  their 
real  or  claimed  imperial  alignment  could  easily  enable  useful  marriage  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  local  Italian  nobility'^^  while  detailed  references  to  their  pos¬ 
sessions  “back  home”  were  opportunities  to  improve  the  emigres’  finances, ' 
just  as  the  frequent  mentions  of  their  past  services  to  the  Byzantine  Empire 
promised  stable  positions  at  the  hosts’  courts  and  military  troops.'^^ 

Memories  of  home  by  Eastern  emigres  in  the  Apennines  continued  to 
exist  among  their  offspring,  born  and  educated  in  the  new  societies.  The  new 
generations  too  recollected  their  family  pasts  situationally,  but  in  a  different 
manner,  usually  presenting  the  homeland  of  their  ancestors  as  an  important 
formative  space  of  the  Classical  Antiquity  through  which  they  could  validate 
their  new  Italian  identity.  How  Humanist  “Italianization”  of  these  memories 
exactly  took  place  cannot  be  answered  with  precision  because  this  discourse 
was  commonly  circulated  and  widely  shared,-^^  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
during  these  processes  individual  recollections  of  the  emigres  became  the 
common  memoria.  Unlike  memories  of  some  other  forced  migrations  that 
usually  tended  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  emigres’  collective  recollection 
of  their  pasts,  the  memoria  of  home  created  and  shaped  by  the  offspring  of  the 
emigres  from  the  Byzantine  East  had  a  totally  different  aim — to  affirm  their 
new  identities  and  further  facilitate  their  full  attachment  to  the  new  homes  in 
the  Apennine  peninsula. 


NOTES 

1.  Nowadays,  modern  scholarship  usually  defines  these  memories  as  “diasporic.” 
More  on  this  in  Viaj  Agnew  (ed.),  Diaspora,  Memory  and  Identity:  A  Search  for  Home 
(Toronto,  2005);  M.  Chamberlain,  “Diasporic  Memories:  Community,  Individuality, 
and  Creativity — A  Life  Stories  Perspective,”  The  Oral  History  Review  36:2  (2009), 
pp.  177-87. 

2.  B.  Tversky,  “Remembering  Spaces,”  in  E.  Tulving  and  R  1.  M.  Craik  (eds.), 
The  Oxford  Handbook  of  Memory  (Oxford,  2000),  pp.  363-78;  J.  W.  Schooler  and 
E.  Eich,  “Memory  for  Emotional  Event,”  in  The  Oxford  Handbook  of  Memory,  pp. 
379-94;  S.  Ktichler,  “The  Place  of  Memory,”  in  A.  Forty  and  S.  Kiichler  (eds.), 
The  Art  of  Forgetting  (Oxford,  2001,  second  paperback  edition,  first  edition  1999), 
pp.  53-72. 

3.  Sometimes,  the  terms  that  usually  refer  to  the  emigres  as  having  narrowly 
escaped  the  Ottomans  reflected  their  own  “negotiating”  narratives,  rather  than  the 
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real  circumstances  of  their  alleged  plights.  For  instance,  while  Thomas  Palaiologos, 
Bosnian  Queen  mother  Catherine  (b.  c.  1425-1478),  or  their  entourage  can  indeed 
be  called  “exiles”  from  the  Ottomans  (also,  “profugi,”  “fugati,”  etc.),  the  “exile” 
of  Queen  Charlotte  of  Lusignan  (1444-1487)  was  just  a  direct  consequence  of  her 


dethronement  by  her  half-brother. 

4.  By  “Byzantine  East”  here  I  mean  the  area  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  other 
regions  that  were  directly  affected  by  the  Ottoman  expansion  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  from  where  the  majority  of  the  emigres  to  the  Apennines 
orighialcd.  In  socio-cullurai  political  terms,  this  region  represents  a  common  space 
closely  Jinked  witli  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Similarly,  the  use  of  the  temi  “Italy'  per¬ 
tains  here  not  so  much  to  paiiicular  political  entities,  but,  rather,  to  the  geo-context  ol 
the  Apennine  peninsula  or  its  cultural  perception  (“Italianita”  as  defined  by  Petrarch 
in  the  fourteenth  century).  The  term  “Apennines,”  however,  will  be  used  here  to 
designate  both  the  geographical  frames  and  the  political  contexts  that  operated  in  the 
peninsula  or  adjacent  territories  (namely,  the  Venetian  administration  in  the  Eastern 
Adriatic  and  Greece).  Defining  the  emigres’  ethnic  backgrounds  is  even  more  com¬ 
plex.  Upon  their  arrival  to  the  Apennines,  all  emigres  settled  in  one  area  were  most 
often  designated  by  the  locals  through  the  places  of  their  origin/leader  of  their  most 
dominant  group.  Some  hosts  obviously  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  actual  ethnic 
differences  among  various  emigres,  hence  in  some  accounts  one  can  find  ambiguous 


denominations  such  as  “greci  albanesi,”  “Epirotae,”  or  the  descriptions  of  “Albanians 
settled  in  Galahria  who  sneak  Serbian  language  and  have  Serbian  rituals”  (V.  d’ Avino, 


Cenni  storici  suite  chiese  arcivescovili,  vescovili  e  prelatizie  (Napoli,  1848),  pp. 
139,  117,  159);  C.  Porzio,  Uistoria  dTtalia  nelT  1547  e  la  discrizione  del  Regno  di 
Napoli  (Napoli,  1849),  p.  151  (considering  the  emigres  as  Greeks).  This  ambiguity 
was  further  complicated  by  the  Humanist  denominations  of  the  emigres  through  the 
terms  that  appealed  to  the  Classical  Antiquity.  Hence  some  emigres  were  described 
as  “Achai”  (d’ Avino,  Cenni  storici,  p.  580),  “Illyrians”  {Pii  secundi  Pontificis  Maximi 
Commentarii,  eds.  I.  Bellus  and  I.  Boronkai  [Budapest,  1993],  vol.  1,  chapter  11,  35, 
p,  127,  In.  10;  ch.  IB,  3,  p.  564,  In.  10;  cf,  XII,  16,  p.  580,  In.  26  “Illyridem”;  cf.  B, 
35,  p.  143  “Rasciani,”  “Croatini,”  “Dalmatae”;  BI,  6,  pp.  142-3  “Bosnenses,”  XB, 
16,  580,  In.  26  “Servienses”),  or  “Macedoni”  (P.  P.  Rodota,  DelV  origine,  progresso  e 
stato  presente  del  rito  Greco  in  Italia  III  [Roma,  1763],  pp.  3,  53). 

5.  For  some  examples  of  this  terminology,  see  the  self-presentations  of  Bozidar 
Vukovic  in  his  introductions  to  the  Oktoich  book  and  the  Celebration  Meneon  printed 
in  Vpnipp  as  from  Stari  srnski  zaoisi  i  natoisi  (Old  Serbian  epigraphs 


and  inscriptions),  ed.  M.  Pavic  (Belgrade,  1986),  pp.  147—9;  Carlo  and  Leonardo 
Tocco,  in  J.  A.  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches  historiques  sur  la  Principaute  fran- 
gaise  de  Moree  et  ses  hautes  Baronnies,  vol.  1  (Paris,  1843),  pp.  491-2;  Constantine 
Lascaris,  Epistola  ad  Joannem  Gatum  Catanae  Episcopum,  in  Patrologiae  Cursus 
Completus,  series  Graeca,  vol.  161,  ed.  J.  P.  Migne,  vol.  161  (Paris,  1866),  colls. 
913-5;  Bernardus  Nerlius  referring  to  Demetrios  Chalcocondyles,  in  Konstantinos 
N.  Sathas,  (ed.),  NeoelleviKYi  (piXoXoyia:  Bioypa(pia  i  t&v  evypdppaai  SiaUapy/dvrcov 
'EXXqvcov  (1453M821)  (Athens,  1868),  p.  63;  Epigram  by  Doukas  Spandounes,  in 
Sathas,  NeoeXXsviKrj  (piXoXoyia,  pp.  106-7;  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  Memoria  de  li 
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Discendentl  de  nostra  casa  Musachi,  in  K.  Hopf  (ed.),  Chroniques  greco-romanes 
inedits  ou  pen  connues  publiees  avec  notes  et  tables  genealogiques  (Berlin,  1873, 
reprinted  edition,  Athens,  1961),  p.  272. 

6.  A  clear  example  of  the  situational  use  of  these  languages  can  be  seen  in 
the  recollections  by  Tommaso  Diplovatazio,  Memorie,  in  K.  N.  Sathas,  Mvqpsia 
EViqviKqq  laxopiaq — Documents  inedits  relatifs  d  Vhistoire  de  la  Grece  au  moyen 

age,  vol.  IX  (Paris,  1890),  pp.  XXXI-IV,  where  the  basic  narration  was  done  in  the 
Italian  vernacular,  but  documentary  references  about  the  family’s  connection  to  the 
niling  powers  were  quoted  in  Latin.  For  examples  of  favorable  hosts’  expressions  as 
referred  by  some  emigre  nobles,  see  Musachi,  Breve  Memoria,  pp.  272-3.  On  this 
issue,  also  see  the  conclusions  by  W.  Miller,  The  Latins  in  the  Levant:  A  History  of 
Frankish  Greece  (1204-1566)  (New  York,  1908),  p.  487;  F.  Babinger,  “Das  Ende 
der  Arianiten,”  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
(Miinchen,  1960);  J.  Harris,  Greek  emigres  in  the  West  1400-1520  (Camberley,  1995), 

pp.  62-84.  For  occasional  cases  of  hostility  shown  to  some  emigres,  cf.  D.  Nicol, 
Byzantium  and  Venice  (Cambridge,  1988),  pp.  416-8;  J.  Harris,  “A  Worthless  Prince? 
Andreas  Palaiologus  in  Rome,”  1465-1502,  Orientalia  Christiana  Periodica  61 
(1995),  pp.  537-54.  N.  Bisaha,  “Pope  Pius  11  and  the  Crusade,”  in  Norman  Housley 
(ed.).  Crusading  in  the  Fifteenth  Century:  Message  and  Impact  (Basingstoke,  2004), 
pp.  39-52,  points  out  that  the  hosts’  favor  often  pertained  just  to  the  emigre  nobility, 
while  on  a  lower  social  level  there  must  have  been  a  variety  of  negative  stereotypes 
circulating  about  the  newcomers  and  directly  affecting  them.  The  local  population 
was  especially  ill-disposed  towards  Albanian  migrants  who  were  frequently  qualified 
as  “robbers”  and  “clandestines”  (latroni;  vagantes),  for  which  reason  their  mobil¬ 
ity  was  significantly  restricted  by  their  confinement  to  some  specifically  designated 
areas;  see  d’Avino,  Cenni  storici,  pp.  580,  587-90. 

7.  Constantine  Lascaris,  Letter  to  Juan  Pardo  in  1474,  in  V.  Labate,  “Per  la 
biografia  de  Costantino  Lascari:  nuovi  document!,”  Archivio  storico  siciliano  26 
(1901),  pp.  224—35;  Epistolae  Quattuordecim  familiares,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  coll. 
957;  P.  H.  Boulboulidis,  “Des  epigrammes  de  Constantin  Lascaris,”  Byzantinoslavica 
26  (1965),  pp.  291-4.  These  opinions  of  Lascaris  are  somewhat  challenged  by  hon¬ 
orary  terminology  with  which  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  addressed  him  in  1493,  as  from 
Labate,  “Per  la  biografia,”  p.  233  (nobili  grecij  Constantinopolitani\  nobili  misser 
constantinof  similarly,  in  L.  Perroni  Grande,  “Per  la  storia  di  Messina  e  non  per  essa 
soltanto:  appunti  d’  Archivio,”  Archivio  storico  di  Messina  3  (1903),  p.  272  (docu¬ 
ment  of  December  12,  1481).  Also,  Constantine  was  not  always  negative  about  his 
hosts,  and  he  wrote  about  Sicily  also  in  an  affirmative  manner,  cf.  his  Epistola  ad 
Joannem  Gatum,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  colls.  913-5, 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  an  initial  consideration  of  this  topic,  in  this  chapter  I  shall 
refer  only  to  the  information  of  the  published  sources,  while  various  pieces  of  unpub¬ 
lished  material  scattered  through  Italian  and  other  European  archives,  still  remain  to 
be  systematically  explored.  Also,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  some  of  its  aspects 
this  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  records  of  the  substantially  literate,  wealthy,  and  noble 
elite,  while  the  perceptions  of  the  indigenous  emigres  will  remain  largely  unknown 
due  to  the  silence  or  comparative  lack  of  the  primary  sources. 
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9.  Among  important  historiography  contributions  on  this  topic,  see  W.  Miller, 
“Balkan  Exiles  in  Rome”  in  idem.  Essays  on  the  Latin  Orient  (Amsterdam,  1964, 
unchanged  reprint  from  1921),  pp.  497-515;  G.  M.  Monti,  “La  spediz  ione  in  Puglia 
di  Giorgio  Castriota  Scanderbeg,”  Japigia  (new  series)  10  (1939),  pp.  298,  314-20; 
Harris,  Greek  emigres,  passim;  Nicolae  lorga,  “The  Exiles,”  in  Byzantium  after 
Byzantium,  introduction  V.  Candea  (Oxford,  2000),  pp.  31-56.  Various  contexts  of 
some  of  these  migrations  were  explored  also  in  M.  Balard  and  A.  Ducellier  (eds.). 
Migrations  et  Diasporas  Mediterraneennes  (Xe~XVle  siecles),  Colloque  interna¬ 
tional,  Conques  14-17  octobre  1999,  (Pans,  2002). 

10.  For  major  emigre  individuals  and  communities  in  the  Apennines,  among  other 
works,  see  G.  Tocci,  Memorie  storiche — legali  pei  comuni  albanesi  di  S.  Giorgio, 
Vaccaricco,  S.  Cosimo,  S.  Demetrlo  e  Macchia  (Consenza,  1869);  G,  Guelfi  Cama- 
jani,  Descrizione  bibliografica:  Cenni  storici  genealogid  della  famiglia  Paleologo 
(Livorno,  1911);  F.  Savorognan,  “Le  colonie  albanesi  in  Italia,”  Nuova  Antologia  74: 
1613  (1939),  pp.  313-6;  D,  Ambrasi,  “In  margine  aU’immigrazione  greca  nell’Italia 
meridionale  nei  secoli  XV  e  XVI,”  Asprenas  7:2  (1961),  pp.  156-85;  V.  Giura,  “La 
communita  greca  di  Napoli  (1534-1861),”  in  Storia  di  minoranze:  Ebrei,  greci,  alba¬ 
nesi  nel  regno  di  Napoli  (Napoli,  1984),  pp.  123-4;  S.  Anselmi,  Italia  felix:  Migrazioni 
slave  ed  albanesi  in  occidente:  Romagna,  Marche,  Abruzzh  secoli  XIV-XVl  (Ancona, 
1988);  K.  P.  Matscke,  “The  Notaras  Family  and  its  Italian  Connections,”  Dunbarton 
Oaks  Papers  49  (1995),  pp.  59-72;  T.  Ganchou,  “Le  rachat  des  Notaras  apres  la  chute 
de  Constantinople,  ou  les  relations  ‘etrangeres’  de  I’elite  byzantine  au  XVe  siecle,”  in 
Balard  and  Ducellier  (eds.),  Migrations  et  Diasporas  Mediterraneennes,  pp.  215-335; 
B.  Doumerc,  “Les  Venitiens  confrontes  au  retour  des  repatries  de  1’ empire  colonial 
d’outre-mer  (fin  XVe-debut  XVIe  siecle),”  in  Balard  and  Ducellier  (eds.),  Migrations 
et  Diasporas  Mediterraneennes,  pp.  389-97;  C.  Maltezou,  '‘Avva  riaXXaioXoyiva 
Noxapa:  pid  xpayiKrj  popiprj  avapeaa  axov  BvQxvxivb  Kai  xdv  veo  'EXlrjviKd  Koapo’' 
(Venezia,  2004). 

11.  While  the  migrations  of  the  Eastern  rulers  and  nobility  took  place  before  or 
immediately  after  the  Ottoman  attacks  on  their  lands,  the  migrations  of  the  Greek 
intellectuals  depended  on  a  variety  of  other  factors  and  represented  a  long  process  that 
can  be  chronologically  followed  throughout  the  entire  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  The  migrations  of  commoners  (usually  the  stratiots)  took  place  in  several  major 
stages,  and  seem  to  have  been  most  intense  cc.  1439  (related  to  the  Florentine  Union); 
1461-1470  (following  the  fall  of  Morea);  1470-1478  (Ottoman  conquests  in  western 
Greece  and  Albania);  1533-34  (the  fall  of  Coron).  Importantly,  the  migration  waves 
after  1453  represent  just  one  stage  among  many  other  instances  of  human  fluctuation 
and  interactions  that  took  place  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Balkans  since  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Magna  Graecia,  the  immediate  Byzantine  rule  there,  or  political 
interactions  just  prior  to  or  during  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Balkans,  so  it  should, 
by  no  means,  be  seen  as  an  encounter  of  two  distant  or  unknown  worlds.  More  on 
these  interactions,  R,  Weiss,  “The  Greek  Culture  of  Southern  Italy  in  the  Later  Middle 
Ages,”  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy  37  (1951),  pp.  23-50;  D,  J.  Geanakoplos, 
Interaction  of  Sibling  Byzantine  and  Western  Cultures  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Italian 
Renaissance  (330-1600)  (New  Heaven  and  London,  1976);  C.  R.  Zach,  “Families 
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nobles  Italiennes  d’origine  greque Jahrbuch  der  Osterreichischen  Byzantinistik  32:6 
(1982),  pp.  19-27;  S.  Settis  (ed.),  Storia  della  Calabria,  vol.  1  (Roma-Reggio  Cal¬ 
abria,  1988);  C.  Capizzi,  “Le  radici  bizantine  della  cultura  degli  Albanesi  in  Italia,” 
Rivista  storied  del  Mezzogiorno  28  (1993),  pp.  3-28.  G.  A.  Loud,  “Byzantium  and 
Southern  Italy  (876-1000),”  in  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  c. 
500-1492,  ed.  J.  Shepard  (Cambridge,  2009),  pp.  560-82;  G.  Cavallo,  “Between  Byz¬ 
antium  and  Rome:  Manuscripts  from  Southern  Italy,”  in  O.  Z.  Pevny  (ed.),  Perceptions 
of  Byzantium  and  Its  Neighbors  (843-1261)  (New  York,  2000),  pp.  136-53. 

12.  Cf.  Harris,  Greek  emigres,  pp.  21^,  who  points  to  a  difference  between  the 
Easterners  who  temporarily  visited  the  European  West  in  order  to  seek  help  around 
the  time  close  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  true  emigres  whose  settlement 
there  was  on  a  permanent  basis. 

13.  Rodota,  Deir  origine,  III,  pp.  61-127;  A.  Lehasca,  Cenno  storico  dei  servigi 
mllitari  nel  Regno  delle  Due  Sicilie  dai  Greci,  Epiroti,  Albanesi,  e  Macedoni  in 
epoche  diverse  (Corfu,  1843);  E.  Pontiere,  La  Calabria  a  metd  del  secolo  XV  e  la 
rivolta  di  Antonio  Centelles  (Napoli,  1963);  R  Petta,  Stradioti:  Soldati  albanesi  in 
Italia  (sec.  XV-XVI)  (Lecce,  1996).  Cf.  M.  Mandala,  Mundus  vult  decipi:  I  miti  della 
storiografia  arbereshe  (Palermo,  2007),  esp.  pp.  66-7,  103,  140-3,  suggesting  that 
some  of  the  materials  attesting  to  the  feudal  concessions  to  the  Albanian  stratiots  may 
have  been  forged.  Also,  cf.  lorga,  “The  Exiles,”  p.  35. 

14.  Miller,  “Balkan  Exiles  in  Rome,”  pp.  497-515;  G.  Hill,  A  History  of  Cyprus 
(Cambridge,  2010),  a  digitally  printed  version  from  the  one  published  in  1952),  vol. 
3;  Harris,  A  Worthless  Prince?,’  pp.  537-54;  Harris,  Greek  emigres,  p.  110  and  n. 
124.  A.  Mercati,  “Document!  pontifici  su  persone  e  cose  del  Mar  Egeo  e  di  Cipro 
poco  dopo  la  caduta  di  Constantinopoli,”  Orienalia  Christiana  periodica  20  (1954), 
pp.  94-5,  for  some  other,  non-mling  figures  who  also  sought  the  protection  of  the 
pontifical  Curia  (e.g.,  according  to  the  Boulle  of  Sixtus  IV,  of  November  5  1471,  to 
“Francesco  di  Giorio  Cibe”  of  the  city  of  “Eneo”). 

15.  G.  Mercati,  Per  la  chronologia  della  vita  e  degli  scritti  di  Niccolo  Perotti 
archivescovo  di  Siponto  (Rome,  1925);  J.  D.  Geanakoplos,  Greek  Scholars  in  Venice: 
Studies  in  Dissemination  of  Greek  Learning  from  Byzantium  to  Western  Europe 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1962);  G.  Holmes,  The  Florentine  Enlightenment  (New  York, 
1969),  pp.  250-56;  J.  D.  Geanakoplos,  Constantinople  and  the  West:  Essays  on  the 
Late  Byzantine  (Palaeologean)  and  Italian  Renaissances  and  the  Byzantine  and 
Roman  Churches  (Madison,  1989);  N.  G.  Wilson,  From  Byzantium  to  Italy:  Greek 
Studies  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  (Baltimore,  1992);  J.  Monfassani,  Byzantine 
Scholars  in  Renaissance  Italy:  Cardinal  Bessarion  and  Other  Emigres  (London: 
Variomm,  1995);  N.  Bisaha,  Creating  East  and  West:  Renaissance  Humanists  and  the 
Ottoman  Turks  (Philadelphia,  2004). 

16.  1.  Thomson,  “Manuel  Chrysoloras  and  the  Early  Italian  Renaissance,”  Greek, 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies  7:1  (1966),  pp.  63-82;  Bisaha,  Creating  East  and  West, 
pp.  94,  117.  Geanakoplos,  Constantinople  and  the  West,  p.  66.  Chrysoloras’s  anti- 
Ottoman  discourse  was  further  shaped  by  the  most  important  Greek  scholars  of  the 
time,  among  whom  certainly  were  Theodore  Gaza,  John  Argyropoulos,  Demetrios 
Kydones,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Janus  Lascaris. 
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17.  F.  A.  Yates,  The  Art  of  Memory  (London:  2007  reprint,  first  published  in  1966), 
pp.  51-3. 

18.  R.  Lopez,  “II  principio  della  guerra  veneto-turca  nel  1463,”  Archivio  Veneto, 
ser.  5,  15  (1934),  pp.  45-131. 

19.  Bisaha,  Creating  East  and  West,  pp.  94,  111. 

20.  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  pp.  278,  280,  289-90  (in  his  account,  the 
reference  to  his  family’s  ancestral  land  is  usually  combined  with  the  reference  to  the 
allegations  on  its  various  important  genealogical  connections);  Chronicle  of  H agues 
de  Busac,  in  Edith  Brayer  and  Victor  Laurent,  “Le  Vaticanus  Ladnus  4789:  Histoire 
et  alliances  des  Cantacuzenes  aux  XIV— XV  siecles,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Byzantines  9 
(1951),  p.  73;  Epitaph  of  Demetrius  Cabacius  Rhalles  (equiti  Spartano),  in  Sathas, 
NeoekXevucfj  cpdoloyia,  p.  76.  The  stressed  possessions  in  the  emigres’  memories  of 
home  did  not  comprise  just  their  lands,  but  also  of  various  precious  goods  and  other 
memorabilia  they  brought  with  them,  especially  relics;  see  e.g.,  Theodore  Spandugnino 
(Theodorus  Spandugnes),  De  la  origine  deli  Imperatori  Ottomani,  ordine  dela  Corte, 
forma  del  guerre  gg  iare  loro,  religione,  rito,  et  costumi  de  la  natione,  in  Documents 
inedits  relatifs  d  P histoire  de  la  Grece  au  Moyene  kge,  in  Konstantinos  N,  Sathas  (ed.), 
Mvripeia  E^Xqvmqg  zmroyOiac— Documents  inedits  relatifs  a  I’histoire  de  la  Grece  au 
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to  reinforce  the  emigres’  finances,  or  demonstrate  the  social  rank  of  the  emigrated 
nobles.  For  such  examples,  see  Pii  secundi  Pontificis  Maximi  Commentarii,  Vni,  1, 
pp.  367-8  (head  of  Apostle  Andrew  irarisferrcd  by  Thomas  Palaiologos  to  Pope  Pius 
11);  Rodota,  DelP  origine.  III,  p.  89  b,  memloning  the  coEtimemorative  importance 
which  the  relict  of  John  Chrysostomos  held  by  ’Conte  Alessio  da  Cosiaiumo|K)li’  had 
for  the  local  community  of  his  new  home  in  Alioniontc.  Testamentary  letter  of  George 
Crnojevti  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  Erizzo  {1499,  August  22,  in  L  Kukuljevid-Sakcinski, 
“Opomka  kneza  Jure  Cmovica  od  god.  1499”  (The  last  will  of  George  Cmojevic 
from  1499),  Arkiv  za  poviestnicu  jugoslavensku  II  (1852),  p.  42;  Buchon,  Nouvelles 
recherches,  vol  1,  pp.  491-2  (Tocco  case);  Zacharias  Kaliergis,  in  Sathas,  NeoeUcviKq 
(piXokoyia,  p.  121;  Epitaph  of  Ferdinando  Tocco  in  Madrid  (d.  December  23,  1535),  in 
Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches,  vol.  2,  p.  328,  More  on  the  focus  on  land  by  the  emi¬ 
grant  nobility,  see  G.  G.  Alberti,  Proteste  e  memorie  territoriali  di  dinastie  spodestate 
dalP  invasione  ottomana  (Bologna,  1921). 

21.  Lascaris,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  coll.  915,  in  his  letter  to  Ferdinand,  at  the  time 
Vice-King  of  Sicily,  added  some  elements  common  for  the  Humanist  discourse 
(allegations  about  his  homeland  attacked  by  Ottoman  barbarians),  or  the  lack  of  the 
Ottomans’  sense  of  piety  in  his  Epistulae  quattuordecim  familiares,  in  Migne,  PG 
161,  colls.  958  and  963.  Epitaph  of  Giovanni  Musachi,  p.  314  (suis  finibus  Turcarum 
tirannide  eiecto).  For  a  similar  perception  by  the  Tocco,  Liber  ceremoniarum  Sixti  IV, 
as  quoted  from  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches,  vol.  2,  p.  101. 

22.  For  some  examples  of  expressions  that  illustrate  these  stages,  see  Janus 
Lascaris’s  epitaph  in  V.  Forcella,  Iscrizioni  delle  chiese  e  d’altri  edifice  di  Roma  dal 
secolo  Xlfino  ai  giorni  nostri,  vol.  10  (Roma,  1877),  no.  572,  f.  348,  ad  annum  1537: 
TERRA  ALIENA  GRAVIS  NON  DULCEM  SENSIT  DOLET  HOC  QUOD  PATRIA 
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[.  .];  the  epitaph  of  Thomas  Demetrios  Asanes  Palaiologos  (church  S.  Giovanni 

Maggiore  in  Naples),  in  Domenico  Ambrasi,  “In  margine  delP  immigrazione  greca,” 
p.  156.  Cf.  Miller,  The  Latins,  p.  406;  N.  Zecevic,  “Searching  for  Acceptance:  A 
Fifteenth-Centuiy  Refugee’s  History^''  Annual  of  Medieval  Studies  at  CEU  6  (2000), 
pp,  129-43. 

23.  Spandugnino,  De  la  origine,  pp.  139  and  144;  the  epitaph  by  Janus  Lascaris, 
in  Forcella,  Iscrizioni,  voL  10,  no.  572,  p.  348. 

24.  E.g.,  one  of  Bessarion’s  epitaphs  (Graecia  me  genu  it,  fovit  Italis  ora,  galero/ 
Roma  colit;  vita  sum  Numa,  et  arte  Plato),  as  from  Sathas,  NcocVxvikj]  (piXoXoyia, 
p.  32;  for  an  epitymbion  to  Gazas  by  Politiano  {'EXXaq  yap  rme  xdv  y\  Avaovirj 
>3'  kpetpev),  ibid.,  p.  39;  George  of  Trebizond  to  Guarino  Veronese,  in  Sathas, 
NeoeXleviKi]  (piXoXoyia,  p.  43,  n.  2  ([.  . .]  ne  me  in  Graecia  ortum,  sed  Romae,  nec  his 
temporibus,  sed  Ciceronis  aetate  praedicares). 

25.  J.  Monfassani,  “In  praise  of  Ognibene  and  blame  of  Guarino:  Andronicus  Con- 
toblacas’  invective  against  Niccolo  Botano  and  the  citizens  of  Brescia,”  Bibliotheque 
d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  52  (1990),  pp.  309-21  (reprinted  in  idem,  Byzantine 
Scholars  in  Italy  no.  XI).  This  perception  was  particularly  commemorated  on 
epitaphs,  e.g.,  that  of  John  Argyropoulos  or  Artidorom  Joppol  (“the  captain  of  the 
‘Greek  nation’”),  or  the  epitaph  of  Belisarius  Corentius,  famous  Neapolitan  artist 
of  Greek  origin,  dated  to  1615  (ex  antique  Arcadum  genere  [.  .  .]  nobilis  Areas  erat 
alter  vere  protogenes  incola  Partenopes);  Epitaph  created  for  Marcus  Musurus  ([.  .  .] 
Regna  latina  petunt  et  erat  Musurus  in  illis/  Hospicio  ictuntur  hospitis  ante  sui/  Nunc 
etiam  bustum,  grata  pietate  sepulti/Officii  quamvis  sedulitate  colunt),  as  from  Sathas, 
NeoeXXeviKq  (piXoXoyia,  p.  84. 

26.  Judging  from  the  reflections  of  their  self-presentations,  the  stratiots  usually 
tended  to  connect  their  military  positions  in  Italy  with  their  past  military  service,  thus 
giving  an  impression  that  they  had  already  been  established  in  the  higher  military 
circles  of  their  homeland.  See  Sathas,  Mvepeia,  vol.  IX,  f.  3,  no.  DXXI  (1548,  June  9). 
Memory  of  Carlo  and  Leonardo  Tocco  to  the  Vice-King  of  Naples,  (1490),  in  Buchon, 
Nouvelles  recherches,  vol.  1,  p.  491. 

27.  E.g.,  the  Memory  of  Carlo  and  Leonardo  Tocco  to  the  Vice-King  of  Naples 
(1490),  in  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches  1,  p.  491, 

28.  E.g.,  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  pp.  294-5  {E  quando  troverete 
Dispoto,  sappiate  che  vol  dire  Principey,  pp.  278-80  for  his  use  of  the  title  of  Sebasto- 
crator  (Sebaston  Crator[ . . .  ]vuol  dire  Capitanio  generale  del  Imperadore  and  further 
elaborations  on  p.  279);  Giovanni’s  son  Constantine  also  added  his  own  perceptions  of 
the  title  of  Despot  in  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  pp.  308-13.  On  the  situational  use  of 
the  titles  of  Depot  among  the  Tocco  family,  see  Jacobus  Gherardi  da  Volterra,  II  dia~ 
rio  Romano,  in  E.  Camsi  (ed.).  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  vol.  23:  3a  (new  series) 
(Citta  di  Castello,  1904),  p.  12,  ad  annum  1480;  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches,  vol. 
1,  p.  491.  Cf.  Forcella,  Iscrizioni,  vol.  2,  no.  39,  p.  13,  an  epitaph  of  Giovanni  Tocco 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Nuova  in  Rome  (1511):  “lOANNES.  TOCHO.  SER.mo. 
DNO.  ARTHE.  DESPOTO.  [ .  . .  ].”  More  on  self-proclamed  Despots  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (including  Hungarian  and  local  usages),  see  Sima  Cirkovic,  “Postvizantijski 
despoti,”  Zbornik  radova  vizantoloskog  instituta  38  (1999-2000),  pp.  399-401. 
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29.  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches,  vol.  1,  pp.  491-2. 

30.  G.  Reecho,  Notizie  difamiglie  nobili,  ed  illustri  della  Citta,  e  Regno  di  Napoli 
(Napoli,  1717),  p.  50,  noted  that  the  Tocco  repatriates  born  in  Italy  succeeded  to 
enter  the  royal  Anticamera  de  ’  Titolo  in  Pedazzo  only  during  the  second  generation 
born  in  Italy  (mid- sixteenth  century).  For  the  military  and  diplomatic  careers  of 
the  Tocco  repatriates  bom  in  Italy,  Buchon,  Nouvelles  recherches,  vol.  2,  p.  328; 
Miller,  The  Latins,  p.  488.  On  diplomatic  service  of  ''Constantino  Comneno  duca 
di  Acaja  e  Macedonia’’  at  the  pontifical  court  and  the  court  of  Emperor  Maximilian 
I  (1493-1519);  Franz  Mik]o§i(5,  “Maiija  kei  Angjelinina  i  Konstantin  Arijanit”  Rad 
Jugoslavenske  Akademije  znanosti  i  umjetnosti  12  (1870),  p.  3;  V.  Giura,  “Note  sugli 
albanesi  d’ Italia  nel  mezzogiomo,”  Societd  italiana  di  Demografia  Storica  (2008), 
p.  4  (at  http://sides.uniud.it/tl_files/sides/papers/4_Giura.pdf  March  26,  2013). 
Among  the  commoner  emigres  who  reached  significant  army  positions  and  noble  sta¬ 
tus  upon  their  migration  to  Italy,  one  can  find  a  Demetrio  Lecca  of  Naples  (mentioned 
in  1798),  whose  men  served  in  the  Macedonian  regiment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Two 
Sicilies,  as  from  A.  Leh,  Cenno  storico  dei  servigi  militari  prestati  nel  Regno  delle 
Due  Sicilie  dai  Greci  Epiroti  Albanesi  e  Macedoni  in  epoche  diverse  (Corfu,  1843), 
p.  98;  a  signor  Attanasio  Glichi  di  nazione  Epirota,  domiciliato  e  proprietario  di 
benifondi  in  Napoli  and  a  Conte  Strati-Gicca,  potente  signore  [  .  .  .  ]  Egli  medesimo 
condusse  quella  gente,  e  I’accompagn  [the  bataglion  of  the  “Macedonians,”  NZ]  nella 
piazza  di  Capua  [.  .  .],  as  from  Leh,  Cenno  storico,  pp.  15^;  or  the  rinomati  Pieri, 
Garzoni,  Andruzzh  Spiro,  Lecca,  Girardi,  Nina,  De  Micheli,  Blasi,  Baninch  as  from 
Leh,  Cenno  storico,  p.  18. 

3 1.  For  an  example  of  the  intentional  use  of  the  title  of  Despot  by  Bozidar  Vukovic 
and  its  later  interpretation  by  his  son  Vincenzo,  see  Cirkovid,  “Despoti,”  p.  398,  notes 
10  and  12. 

32.  Cf.  R  Petta,  Despoti  d’Epiro  e  principi  di  Macedonia:  Esuli  albanesi  nell’ 
Italia  del  Risorgimento  (Lecce,  2000).  To  Zach  (“Families  nobles  Italiennes,”  p.  21), 
the  advancement  of  some  individuals  was  a  consequence  of  their  conversion  to 
Catholicism. 

33.  For  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  Vassallo  family  that  reflected  their  claim  for 
lineage  with  the  Byzantine  imperial  family,  see  an  online  excerpt  from  A.  Mango 
di  Casalgerardo,  Nobiliario  di  Sicilia:  Notizie  e  stemmi  relative  alia  famiglie  nobili 
siciliane,  vol.  2  (Napoli,  1915),  p.  282,  at  www.regione.sicilia.it/beniculturali/biblio- 
tecacentrale/mango/valle.htm,  March  25,  2013.  For  the  claims  by  the  Valentino  fam¬ 
ily  of  Reggio  Calabria  to  ancestral  lineage  to  Constantinople  (today  still  circulated 
within  the  family),  see  www.ilportaledelsud.org/greco-albanesi_2  htm,  March  25, 
2013,  under  Valentino.  For  the  claims  by  the  Contantino  (Constantini)  of  Palermo,  see 
V.  Spreti,  Enciclopedia  Storico-Nobiliare  Italiana:  famiglie  nobile  e  titolate  viventi 
ricondsciute  del  R.  Governo  d’ Italia  (Milano,  1929),  vol.  11,  p.  564,  For  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  these  families  to  the  Italian  nobility  during  a  period  prior  to  the  Unification,  see 
Annuario  della  nobiltd  italiana,  ed.  Andre  Borella,  n.  serie,  edizione  XXXI,  S.A.G.L, 
vol.  IV,  pt.  V,  nos.  175,  19290,  19291,  19164  (for  Alati,  Vassallo,  Valentino). 

34.  For  an  introduction  to  some  interpretation  models,  see  G.  M.  Spiegel, 
“Genealogy:  Form  and  Function  in  Medieval  Historiography,”  in  eadem.  The  Past 
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as  Text:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medieval  Historiography  (Baltimore-London, 
1997),  pp.  101-3;  G.  Althoff,  J.  Fried,  and  P.  J.  Geary  (eds.),  Medieval  Concepts  of 
the  Past:  Ritual,  Memory,  Historiography  (New  York,  2000);  M.  Brunn  and  J.  Glaser 
(eds.),  Negotiating  Heritage:  Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (Tumhout,  2009). 

35.  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  pp.  281,  299,  attempting  to  connect  him¬ 
self  with  various  significant  figures  of  the  medieval  Balkans  (Skenderbey,  St.  Sava 
of  the  Serbian  Nemanjic  family,  etc,),  regardless  of  whether  these  connections  were 
indeed  tme.  For  his  connection  to  Skenderbey  as  claimed  by  Albanian  emigres,  see 
Rodota,  Deir  origine.  III,  p.  27  (j^frole  della  linea  mascolina  del  invito  Scender-beg 
[.  .  .]  della  felice  memoria  [.  .  ,]). 

36.  A  selective  use  of  the  past  can  also  be  seen  from  the  name-giving  patterns  of 
the  exiles’  children  bom  in  the  Apennines  regardless  of  their  previous  local  patterns. 
At  first  sight,  one  might  conclude  that  these  patterns  commemorated  the  important 
persons  from  the  families’  *‘Greek”  past  because  most  of  the  names  were  Greek, 
However,  a  closer  look  reveals  that  these  names  expressed  the  Humanist  preferences 
of  the  Homeric  characters  and  classical  Greek  mythology  quoted  in  their  Latinized 
forms  (e.g.,  Ettore,  Polyxena,  Dejaneira,  Andronica,  Pentesilea);  see  the  genealogies 
of  the  Musachi,  Tocco,  and  Arianiti  in  Hopf,  Chroniques,  pp.  530,  534-5;  Miklo^id, 
“Marija  Angjelina,”  p.  5. 

37.  For  some  examples  of  the  emigres’  alleged  connections  to  the  Byzantine  impe¬ 
rial  families  (usually,  through  a  distant  obscure  line),  see  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve 
memoria,  pp.  275,  294—5  (Komnenoi  and  Angeloi),  but  also  in  the  form  of  a  general 
reference,  p.  278  (dicono  la  nostra  pro  genie  procede  dalla  cittd  de  Constantinopoli); 
Spandugnino,  De  la  origine  deli  Imperatori  Ottomani,  pp.  138,  157-9,  who  calls 
himself  ‘'patritio  ConstantinopolitanoT  Rodota,  DeW  origine.  III,  p.  99,  for  the  nobil¬ 
ity  claims  of  Makarios  Melissenos  and  his  brother.  An  epitaph  of  Alfonso  Maniquez 
(1621)  in  the  church  of  Patri  riformati  di  Santa  Maria  di  Gesu  nelle  campagne  di 
Palermo,  as  from  Tsitseles,  Ke(pcdlriviaKa  aoppiKxa,  Vol.  1.  Athens,  1904,  p.  110, 
attesting  to  the  Tocco  “royal”  (apparently,  Byzantine  imperial)  connections:  Eram 
de  sanguine  Ream/Cui  genus  et  patria  Bethica  terra  tulit./Carus  ego  Mariae  Tocco  de 
Stemmali  Graium/Cui  genus  a  quo  idem  sanguinis  extat  honor.  Buchon,  Nouvelles 
recherches,  Vol  1,  pp.  491-2  (memory  relation  to  Vice-King  of  Naples,  1490). 
Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Constantine  Castrioti  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Nova 
church  in  Naples  as  from  a  photo  at  www. nobili-napoletani.it/Castriota.htm,  March 
25,  2013:  CONSTANTINVS  CASTRAYOTUS  HIC/TEGITVR  SANGVINE  ET 
CONGNATIONE/REGIA  AC  CAESAREA  CLARVS  [.  .  .]);  cf.  the  epitaph’s  read¬ 
ing  proposed  by  A.  Di  Sena,  S.  Maria  la  Nova  a  Napoli:  fondazione  e  trasformazioni 
del  complesso  conventuale  (secoli  XIII-XX),  PhD  thesis  defended  at  the  Universita 
degli  Studi  di  Napoli  Federico  II,  Facolta  di  Architectura  (Napoli, 2005),  no  pagina¬ 
tion  (www.fedoa.unina.it/2561/l/Di_Sena_Storia_dell_Architectura_e_della_Citta. 
pdf,  March  25,  2013):  COSTANTINUS  CASTRIOTUS  HIC  TEGITUR  SANGUINE 
ET  COGNATIONE/AC  CESAREA  [...].  Cf.  G.  Rocco,  II  convento  e  la  chiesa  di  S. 
Maria  la  Nova  di  Napoli  nella  storia  e  nelTarte  (Napoli,  1928),  pp.  280-3. 

38.  For  some  examples,  see  the  epitaph  of  Theodolinda  Polissena  Erina  Baffa, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Sofia  d’Epiro  (n.  14.  V  1555-December  25,  1593),  as  from 
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Nobili  Napoletani,  at  www.nobili-napoletani.it/Baffa-Trasci.htm,  March  25,  2013): 
D.O.M./IN  PERPETUAM  MEMORIAM/THEODOLINDAE  ERINAE/TRASCI/DE 
GEORGI  ET  IPPOITA  BECCI/UXORQUE  STEFANI BAFFA/HERES  NOBILISSI- 
MAE  STIRPIS/MALIDAE/ILLUSTRISSIMAEQUE  GENTIS/COMNENH/REGIO 
SANGUINE/THESSALONICAE  FUIT/ANNO  AETATIS  SUAE  XXXVni/PERHT 
A.D.  MDXCni.  Also,  the  epitaph  of  Giovanni  Musachi,  as  from  a  reference  by  his 
son  Constantine,  in  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  314  (sanguine  e  cognatione 
Regia,  ex  urbe  Bizantis  oriundo,  suis  finibus  Turcarum  tirannide  eiecto);  Memory  of 
Carlo  and  Leonardo  Tocco  to  the  Vice-King  of  Naples,  (1490),  in  Buchon,  Nouvelles 
recherches,  vol.  1,  p.  491  (connecting  themselves  to  the  dynasties  of  “Servia”  and 
Paleologoi,  whom  with  they  were  indeed  aligned,  but  also  to  the  Komnenoi  who  were 
not  their  immediate  relatives);  De  Busac,  pp.  70-3,  for  his  link  with  the  Komnenoi. 
For  an  example  of  the  continuation  of  similar  claims  in  some  later  epochs,  see 
Mango  di  Casalgerardo,  Nobiliario  di  Sicilia,  vol.  2,  p.  282  (on  the  Vassallo  family  of 
Palermo,  who  alleged,  as  it  seems  more  intensively  since  the  nineteenth  century,  their 
link  with  the  Palaiologoi).  For  a  general  insight  into  these  claims,  see  F.  Rodriguez, 
Lefamiglie  porfirogenite  (Napoli,  1933). 

39.  For  various  legendary  layers  of  the  Musachi  genealogy,  cf.  Giovanni  Musachi, 
Breve  memoria,  pp,  302^,  308,  3 12  (the  account  of  his  son  Constantine),  influenced 
by  the  Humanists,  hence  connecting  his  ancestors  to  Rome  of  Numa  Pompilius 
and  Augustus,  “spanning”  this  epoch  with  the  Byzantine  lineage  and  a  reference  to 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  further,  with  all  significant  rulers  of  the  medieval  Balkans. 
For  the  Tocco  hint  to  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  see  an  epitaph  on  the  grave  of 
Ferdinand  Tocco  by  Constantine  Lascaris  in  Madrid  (1535):  REGES  TOCCORUM 
MIGRAVIMUS  IN  AUSONIAM  TERRAM,  QUANDO  GETARUM  MARS  FURE- 
BAT  IN  ITALIA.  In  his  epigrams,  Janus  Lascaris  connected  his  alleged  imperial 
origin  with  the  Antiquity,  or  the  heroic  ancestry  of  the  Homeric  epics,  see  Sathas, 
NeoeXlevucq  (piXokoyia,  pp.  113-6. 

40.  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  314,  quoting  an  epitaph  of  Giovani  Musachi 
in  the  church  of  Francavilla  in  terra  di  Otranto  (1510):  ex  urbe  Bizantis  oriundi 
bicipitem  aquillam  habentis  insigne  coronatam.  G.  Conforti,  II  Patriciato  Greco 
(Napoli,  1919).  For  the  claims  about  the  imperial  connection  (expressed  in  their 
heraldry  by  an  image  of  a  double-headed  eagle)  by  several  Greek  families  settled  on 
Cephalonia  and  mentioned  by  the  Venetians  as  noble  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Foca, 
Loverdo,  Marchetti,  Melissino,  Schiadan,  Valsamaschi),  see  E.  Rizo  Rangabe, 
Livre  d'or  de  la  noblesse  ionienne,  vol.  II  (Athens,  1926);  also,  see  N.  K.  Fokas, 
To  Kdaxpo  Ay.  Fecopytov  KetpaXXrjviaq:  q  naXaid  Kpojxevoma  xfjg  vqaov  (Athens, 
1966),  p.  52,  n.  49,  quoting  a  sixteenth -century  Venetian  inscription  at  the  entrance 
of  St.  George  castle  of  Cephalonia  with  some  of  these  names  also  mentioned  there 
as  noble,  Cf.  Repertorio  genealogico  delle  famiglie  confermate  nobili  e  dei  titolati 
nobili  esistenti  nelle  provincie  venete,  ed.  F.  Schroeder  (Venezia,  1830-1831),  2 
vols.  For  the  Alati,  Vassallo,  Valentino  inscribed  as  having  already  been  nobles 
in  Italy  of  the  pre-Unitary  period,  see  Annuario  della  nobiltd  italiana,  ed.  Andre 
Borella,  n.  serie,  edizione  XXXI,  S.A.G.I.,  vol.  IV,  pt.  V,  nos.  175,  19290,  19291, 
19164. 
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41.  As  it  is  widely  known,  the  majority  of  the  exiled  rulers  in  the  Apennines  were 
Catholic  or,  at  least,  formally  supported  the  Union.  Another  circle  of  predominantly 
Catholic  emigres  were  the  repatriating  Italian  nobles. 

42.  Rodota,  Dell'  origine,  III,  pp.  11-37,  60-146,  235;  V.  G.  Meola,  Delle  Isto- 
rie  della  chiesci  greca  in  Napoli  esistente  (Napoli,  1790),  p.  100.  Cf.  L.  Allacci,  De 
aetate  et  Interstitlis  in  collatione  Ordinum  apud  Grecos  sevandis  (Roma,  1638),  pp. 
5-14,  and  F.  R  Ruggiero,  Intorno  al  diritto  dei  Greci  cattolici  di  rivendicare  la  par- 
rochia  greca  di  Napoli  (Napoli,  1870).  Also  see,  d’Avino,  Cenni  storici,  pp.  461, 
587-90;  J.  dc  Gay,  ‘‘Notes  sur  la  consecration  du  rite  grec  dans  la  Calabre  et  dans 
la  terre  d’Otrante  au  XlVe  siecle,”  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  4  (1895),  pp.  59-66; 
C.  Korolevskij,  “Le  vicende  ecclesiastiche  dei  paesi  Italo-albanesi  della  Bailicata  e 
della  Calabria,  I  (Barile),”  Archivio  storico  per  la  Calabria  e  Lucania  I  (1931),  pp. 
43-68;  idem,  “Le  vicende  ecclesiastiche  dei  paesi  Italo-albanesi  della  Bailicata  e  della 
Calabria,  II  (Plataci),”  in  Archivio  storico  per  la  Calabria  e  Lucania  IV  (1934),  pp. 
207-17;  V.  Peri,  Chiesa  romana  e  “rito"  greco,  G.  A.  Santoro  e  la  Congregazione 
dei  Greet,  1566-1596  (Brescia,  1975);  Zach,  “Families  nobles  Italiennes,”  p.  21;  G. 
Veneziano,  “Contrast!  confessional!  ed  ecclesiastic!  tra  Albanesi  greco-ortodossi  o 
catolici  e  cattolici  latini  in  Calabria  e  Lucania  (dalle  origin!  delle  colonie  al  1919),” 
Archivio  storico  per  la  Calabria  e  la  Lucania  36  (1968),  pp.  89-115;  F.  Altimari, 
Le  minoranze  linguistiche  albanesi  in  Italia:  profile  storicoletterari,  antropologici  e 
giuridico-istituzionali,  in  F.  Altimari,  M.  Bolognan,  and  P.  Carrozza  (eds.),  Uesilio 
della  parola  (Pisa,  1986),  p.  5;  A.  Vaccaro,  “Riflessi  di  cultura  religiosa  bizantina  nel 
mezzogiomo  d’ltalia:  il  caso  degi  Albanesi  (secoli  XV-XVI),”  Archivio  storico  per 
la  Calabria  e  la  Lucania  72  (2005),  pp.  83-137. 

43.  For  the  limitations  of  the  Venetian  conditions  to  the  confession  of  the 
Orthodox  rite  to  Anna  Notara  (June  18,  1475;  September  27,  1480;  May  26  1487),  see 
Sathas,  Mvppsia,  vol.  IX,  pp.  XXXVII,  XXXVIII-XL;  for  some  other  similar  cases 
of  commoners’  practices,  see  d’Avino,  Cenni  storici,  pp.  68,  159,  161,  359,  461,  580, 
587-90. 

44.  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  299.  In  their  accounts,  the  emigres 
tended  to  connect  themselves  with  the  most  popular  figures  engaged  in  the  resistance 
to  the  Ottomans;  among  the  most  prominent  ones  were  Skenderbey,  Janos  Hunyadi, 
and  Stephen  the  Great  of  Moldavia  (all  were  entitled  athleta  Christi  by  the  pontifical 
Curia),  so  it  is  of  no  wonder  why  many  emigres  tended  to  associate  their  pasts  with 
them. 

45.  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  272;  da  Volterra,  II  diario  Romano,  ad 
ann.  1480,  p.  12.  Constantine  Lascaris,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  colls.  913-5. 

46.  Bessarion,  AnoKpimg  npoq  xa  xob  'E(peaov  xetpaXaia,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  colls. 
138-9;  'EmaroX  p  kqOoXik  ?/,  in  Migne,  PG  161,  colls.  454-5.  In  the  same  context, 
Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  300.  Cf.  Spandugnino,  De  la  origine  deli 
Imperatori  Ottomani,  ed.  Sathas,  p.  172. 

47.  L  D.  McFarlane,  “The  Renaissance  Epitaph,”  The  Modem  Language  Review 
81:4  (1986),  pp.  xxv-xxxv. 

48.  J.  G.  Ball,  “Poverty,  Charity,  and  the  Greek  Community,”  Studi  Veneziani 
(new  series)  6  (1982),  pp.  129-60,  Monfassani,  Byzantine  Scholars,  p.  54;  Harris, 
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Greek  emigres,  pp.  9-39;  Petta,  Despoti  d'Epiro  e  principi  di  Macedonia,  pp.  7-8, 
151.  Some  evidence  which  Giura,  “Note  sugli  albanesi  dTtalia,”  p.  3,  retrieved  shows 
that  the  situation  was  more  or  less  similar  for  the  Albanian  soldiers  whom  the  vice¬ 
royal  decrees  strictly  limited  from  freely  circulating  to  the  spaces  where  they  could 
not  be  controlled  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  robbing.  K.  Setton,  The  Papacy  and 
the  Levant,  1204-1571,  vol.  2  (Philadelphia,  1978,  reprint  1997),  pp.  138-61;  V. 
Giura,  “La  vita  economica  degli  Albanesi  in  Calabria  nei  sec.  XV  -XVIII,”  in  C. 
Rotelli  (ed.),  Gli  Albanesi  di  Calabria,  vol.  I  (Cosenza,  1990).  References  about  the 
emigres’  bad  finances  (e.g.,  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  272),  put  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  major  number  of  the  Balkan  emigres  of  the  first  generation  was 
surrounded  by  their  compatriots  in  Naples  or  Venice,  challenge  the  opinion  of  Zach 
(“Families  nobles  Italiennes,”  p.  22),  who  does  not  accept  that  there  was  a  major 
decline  of  the  emigres’  social  status  upon  their  settlement. 

49.  Musachi,  Breve  memoria,  p.  288.  Y.  Ascher,  ‘Renaissance  commemoration  in 
Naples:  The  Rota  Chapel  in  San  Pietro  a  Maiella,’  Renaissance  Studies  14:2  (2000), 
pp.  190-209;  idem,  ‘Politics  and  Commemoration  in  Renaissance  Naples:  the  case  of 
Cateiina  Pignatelli,’  Zeitschrift  f Ur  Kunstgeschichte  69:2  (2006),  pp.  145-68. 

50.  For  some  examples  of  the  connections  with  the  local  nobility  (not  necessarily 
of  the  highest  rank),  see  De  Busac,  p.  73;  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  memoria  (the  part 
written  by  Constantine  Musachi),  p.  304;  Hopf,  Chroniques,  pp.  530,  534-5  (genealo¬ 
gies  of  the  Tocco,  Musachi,  Arianiti  are  partly  inaccurate,  but  still  reflect  well  these 
families’  marriage  mutual  connections  during  their  settlement  in  Italy). 

51.  Sathas,  NeoeXXeviKp  (piXoXoyia,  passim",  Geanakoplos,  Constantinople,  passim 
on  various  personal  connections  between  the  emigres.  Their  connections  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  memory  (especially  of  their  personal  memory  annotations)  are  also  confirmed 
by  Giovanni  Musachi,  Breve  Memoria,  p.  297,  and  annotations  of  his  son  Constantine, 
pp.  304,  308,  315-35.  For  an  example  of  a  theme  shared  in  the  recollection  of  a  few 
individual  emigres,  see  G.  M.  Monti,  “Una  leggendaria  principessa  Angioina  moglie 
di  un  dinasta  Albanese,”  in  idem,  Nuovi  Studi  Angioini  (Trani,  1937),  pp.  587-91. 
For  the  stratiotic  songs  that  shared  some  of  the  discourse  about  the  hardship  of  their 
“exile,”  see  Sathas,  Mvrjpeia,  vol.  VII  (Paris,  1888),  pp.  188,  218-9,  223-7. 
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Abdera,  13  ^ 

Achaia,  122  ^ 

Adam,  85,  86 

adelphaton,  42,  43 

Adrianople,  8,  9,  11 

Adriatic,  4,  93,  167,  172,  174,  175, 

178nl3,  180n25,  198,  201,  203n4 
Aegean,  13,  23 
Agnes  of  Antioch,  3 
Akapniou  monastery,  43 
Akindynos,  Gregory,  108,  110 
Akropolites,  George,  18nl8,  31,  95 
Albania,  73,  74; 

Albanian  Tower,  127,  128,  131,  132, 
133, 134 

Alexandru  Aldea,  119 
Alexandra  Lapu^neanul,  130,  134 
Alexandru  the  Good,  131 
Alexios  I  Komnenos,  9,  34 
Alexios  ni  Angelos,  4,  5,  11,  14,  20n61, 
34,  92,  93 
amygdalos,  86 
Anagnostes,  John,  45 
Anatolia,  33,  92 
Anchialos,  5,  6,  11 

Andronikos  I  Komnenos,  4,  34,  36,  73 
Andronikos  II  Palaiologos,  74,  93, 

96,  97 

Angelos,  Constantine,  8,  9 


Angelos,  John  (sebastokmtor),  8 
Anna  (Alexios  El  Angelos’  s  daughter), 
94 

Anna  (Enrico  Dandolo’s 

granddaughter),  93,  94 
Anna  Komnene,  74 
Anna  (Michael  VUI  Palaiologos’ s 
daughter),  95,  96 
Anna  of  Savoy,  27 

Anna  (Theodore  Angelos’ s  daughter), 

94 

anticentrism,  xi,  xii 
Antzista,  44 
Apamea,  84 

Apennines,  the,  197,  198,  199,  201,  202, 
203n4 
Arcadia,  198 
archangel  Michael,  86 
Argyrokastron.  See  Gjirokastra 
Argyropoulos,  John,  45 
Aristotelian,  198 
Arkadiopolis,  5,  8,  10,  11 
Armenian  Kingdom,  33 
Asen  (Vlach-Bulgarian  leader),  5,  6,  7, 
8,  12,  33 

Asia  Minor,  23,  33,  34,  37,  94,  98 
Asiatic  cities,  34 
Aspietes,  Alexios,  12 
Athens,  35 
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Athonite  (monasteries,  etc).  See  Athos 
Athos,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  50,  52,  53,  82, 
94,  104,  105,  107-9,  110,  111, 

117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
126,  128-29,  130,  131,  132,  133, 
134,  135-37,  138,  139 
Avars,  the,  31 

Balkan,  Balkans,  the,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv, 

3,  5,  9,  10,  23,  37,  76,  83,  94,  97, 
98,  108,  113,  119,  122,  139,  165, 
167,  187,  198,  200; 

Byzantine,  4,  15; 

Central,  165,  167,  176; 
frontiers,  4; 
medieval,  xi; 

northern,  4,  5,  9,  11,  13,  16; 

Orthodox  states  of,  139; 

Orthodoxy,  139; 
western,  3,  5,  10,  14,  15,  16 
Balkanization,  xiii,  xviinl5 
“balkanized  Byzantinists,”  xivn2 
Barlaam  of  Calabria,  107,  108 
Bartlett,  Robert,  xiii 
Basarab  Matei.  See  Matei  Basarab 
Basarab  the  Younger,  127,  128,  129, 
134,  138 
Basil  I,  104 
Basil  II,  74 

Basil  III  of  Muscovy,  124 
Bayezidll,  124,  126,  127,  138 
Bela  IV,  172 

Bela-Alexios  (Bela  III,  Hungarian  king), 
3,  4,  5,  8,  10,  14,  33 
Belgrade,  4,  11,  14,  133 
Berislavid,  the,  135 
Beroe,  11 

Bessarion,  198,  199 
Bethesda,  86 
Bezalel,  86 
Bitola,  125 
Bitovnja  Mt.,  170 
BjelaSnica  Mt.,  170 
Black  Sea,  5,  11,  13 
Bias  tares,  Mathew,  132 


Blazuj,  167,  174 
Bloch,  Marc,  166 
poepoSaq.  See  Therianos,  Michael 
Voevod 

Bogdan  II,  130,  131 
Bogdan- Vlad,  131 

Bogomil(s),  82,  83,  87,  105,  106,  107, 
108,  109,  110,  112 
Bosna,  169,  174 

Bosnia,  165,  166,  167,  168,  169,  170, 

171,  172,  173,  175,  176,  174, 

187,  193; 

sanjak  of,  187 

Bosnia,  the  river,  167,  169,  170, 

173,  174 
Bosnian: 

church,  166; 
king,  kingdom,  175-76; 
medieval  history,  175-76; 
noble  families,  168; 
queen-mother  Catherina,  198; 
ruler,  168,  172; 

state,  166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  171, 

172,  173,  174,  176 
Bosporus,  31 
Bouthrint,  76 

Boutsas  monastery,  74 
Branas,  Alexios,  9 
Brand,  Ch.  M.,  170 
Branicevo,  4,  14,  187 
Brankovic,  the,  126,  129,  132,  133,  134; 
Angelina,  135; 

“Cantacuzina,”  126,  127; 
Despina-Milica,  129; 

Djuradj  (son  of  Angelina,  brother  of 
Jovan),  126,  127,  135; 

Elena,  129,  130; 

George,  45; 

Jovan,  despot  (son  of  Angelina, 
brother  of  Djuradj-Maxim), 

130,  135; 

Mara,  126,  127,  132,  134,  138; 

(as  monk:  Maxim),  135,  135; 
Stephen,  198 
Brskovo,  173 
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Bucharest,  104,  105,  107,  108,  109,  110, 

111,  112 

Bulgaria,  4,  7,  14,  15,  33,  92,  96,  98, 
108,  109,  111 
Bulgarian,  132,  139; 
kingdom,  117; 

political  and  cultural  experience, 

118; 

rulers,  130 

“Bulgarian  Imitative”  coins,  11 
Bulgarians,  the,  31,  33,  117 
Busova^a  mine,  175 
Byzantine: 

administration,  200; 
amulets,  50; 
aristocracy,  36; 
aristocratic  costume,  59,  61; 
army,  6,  8; 
civilization,  167; 
commonwealth,  xii,  82,  117, 

140,  167; 
culture,  118; 

East,  197,  201,  202; 
elite,  92; 

Empire,  xii,  xiii,  11,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35,  36,  37,  76,  92,  97,  112,  119, 
134,  137,  165,  167,  172,  176,  202; 
Hellenism,  23; 
imperial  clan,  93,  99; 
imperial  ethos,  119; 
imperial  family,  93; 
imperial  hierarchy,  199,  200; 
imperial  household,  98; 
imperial  ideology,  143; 
imperial  power,  117; 
imperial  tradition,  200; 

“legacy,”  118; 
lexicon,  119; 
oikoumene,  93; 
orbit,  92; 

Orthodox  polity,  118; 

“patriotism,”  35; 
post-Byzantine,  69,  70,  118; 
readers,  26; 
rhetorical  tradition,  25; 


society,  35,  36; 

sphere,  118; 

sphere  of  influence,  98; 

spiritual  and  political  tradition,  139; 

state,  32,  34,  35,  83; 

“tradition,”  118; 

world,  xiii,  34,  36,  37,  59,  61,  91,  92, 
97,  99,  108 

Byzantines,  the,  xiii,  8,  12,  13,  33, 

35,  37 

Byzantium,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  4,  9,  13-14,  16, 
23,  27,  28,  33,  34,  36,  60,  96,  97, 
118,  138,  139,  200 

caesar,  3 
Campania,  122 
Cantacuzino  family,  123,  128 
Cataiina,  129 
center,  xi,  xii,  165 
Cetina  River,  the,  175 
Chalkidike,  42,  45,  46,  104 
Chariton  (monk),  112 
Chariton  (protos),  117,  139 
Charles  I  Robert  of  Anjou,  175 
Choniates,  Michael,  34,  35 
Choniates,  Niketas,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11, 

12,  13,  14,  15,  34,  36 
Chora  monastery,  63 
Choumelitsa,  73 
Christodoulos,  monk,  74 
Chrysoberges,  Nikephoros,  13 
Chrysoloras: 

Demetrios,  44; 

Manuel,  198 
Cilicia,  33 

Collingwood,  Robin,  166 
Constantia,  13 

Constantin  Brancoveanu,  123 
Constantine  I  the  Great,  75,  83, 

118,  200 

Constantine  IV,  69,  70-74 
Constantine  VII  Porphyrogenitus, 

169,  173 

Constantine  IX  Monomachos,  75 
Constantine  Bodin,  171 
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Constantine  (painter),  75 
Constantinople,  xi,  xii-xiii,  3,  4,  5,  9, 

10,  11,  12-13,  14,  15,  23,  26,  27, 
31,32,33,  34,  35,  36,  37,41, 

42,  43^5,  50,  52,61,63,  69,81, 
82,  83,91,92,  93,  94,  95,96,  98, 

117,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  165, 
172,  198,  200,  201; 

Great  Church  of,  135,  136,  137; 
Serbian  Church  in,  133,  134 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  167 
Craiovescu  (family),  122,  123,  133 
Cmojevic,  John,  129 
Cross  of  Constantine,  50 
Crusaders,  23,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  37, 
91,93,96,  98 
Crusades,  27,  32,  198 
Cumans,  the  (Cuman),  3,  8,  9,  13 
Curta,  Florin,  xiii 
Cvijic,  Jovan,  170 
Cyprus,  33,  60 
Cyril  (Bossota),  111 

Dalmatia,  3,  4,  15,  122,  167,  168,  170, 
172,  175,  201 

Danube,  3,  8,  13,  14,  33,  96,  117, 

118,  139 

Darby,  C.  H.,  166 
Deblitzenoi,  the,  43 
Dekadyos.  See  Justin  Dekadyos 
Delbino,  75 
Demetrios  (painter),  75 
Demetrios  (Uros  I’s  cousin),  95,  96 
Desoje,  174 

despot,  42,  43,  45,  50,  53,  105,  126, 

130,  134,  178,  187,  190 
Dibrobounion,  75 
Diokleia,  93,  170,  171 
Dionysiou  monastery,  50,  123,  124, 

126,  138 

Dipalitsa/Molybdoskepastos,  70 
Dobromir  Chrysos,  7,  12,  13,  15,  16,  37 
Docheiarou  monastery,  43 
Dolna  Kamenica,  63; 

Holy  Virgin  church  in,  63 
Domentijan,  94 


Donji  Kraji,  171,  175 
Doubiane,  75 

Douskon  Mt.  (Merope),  69 
Drina  River,  the,  170,  174,  175 
Drinjaca  River,  the,  170 
Dropulli,  75 

Dubocica,  187-88,  189,  190,  192,  193 
Dubrovnik,  167,  173,  175 
Duklja,  4,  15 
Dyonisius  (monk).  111 
Dyrrachion,  5,  6,  15 

Eastern  Empire,  27 
Ecumenical  Patriarch,  119,  135 
Eden,  85 

Enrico  Dandolo,  93 
Epirotic,  60; 

aristocracy,  60 
Epirus,  59-63,  69,  74,  92,  94 
Eros,  26,  27 
Erotokastron,  26 
“ethnarch,”  136 

Eudokia  (Alexios  III  Angelos’s 
daughter),  9,  14,  15,  93,  94 
Eudokia  of  Kiev,  130,  131 
Europe,  122; 

pre-World  War  II,  xi; 
southeastern.  See  Southeastern 
Europe; 

western,  9,  61,  186 
Europeization,  xiii 
Eustathios  of  Thessalonica,  32,  83 
Evgenianos,  Niketas,  26 

Fine,  John,  xiii 

First  Bulgarian  Empire,  5 

Florentine,  63 

Fourth  Crusade,  xii,  15,  31,  33,  34 

Fowden,  Garth,  xii 

Frankish,  23 

Franks,  the,  27 

French,  61 

Frenchmen,  23 

Gabriel  (protos),  122,  123 
Galicia,  13 
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Gallipoli  Peninsula,  13 
Ganos  Mt.,  13 
Gardiki,  73 
Geary,  Patrick,  xiii 
Gennadios  Scholarios,  119 
George  of  Larissa,  1 10 
Georgians,  the,  117; 

Georgian  rulers,  130 
Georgios  (painter),  75 
German:  crusaders,  8 
Gidos,  Alexios,  8 
Giovanni  Asan  Zaccaria,  198 
Gjergj  Arianiti  Comnen,  133 
Gjirokastra,  73 
Glasinac,  170 
Glykas,  Michael,  24 
Golden  Horde.  See  Mongolian  Golden 
Horde 
Golgotha,  87 
Gorantzi,  75 
Gornji  Vakuf,  170 
Goths,  the,  76 
GradeSa,  171 
Grammos,  75 

Great  Lavra.  See  Lavra  of  St. 

Athanasius 
Grebeniti,  74 

Greece,  34,  37,  63,  198,  199,  201 
Greek,  23,  25,  103,  104,  106,  107,  118, 
122,  198; 

-Albanian  border,  69,  74; 
antiquity,  199; 
civilization,  167; 
literary  history,  23; 
medieval  romances,  24,  25; 
late-antique  novel,  24 
Greeks,  the,  8,  32; 

the  empress  of,  14 
Gregoras,  Nikephoros,  31,  108,  110 
Gregofiou  monastery,  133 
Guelke,  L.,  166 

Haimos  Mts.,  the  (Stara  Planina),  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  15 
Hellas,  13; 

Hellada,  122,  198 


Hellenistic,  23,  24 
Hellespont,  122 
Heraclius,  83 
Herodotus,  35 
Herzegovina,  167,  170 
Hesychast(s),  105 
Hierissos,  103,  104,  105 
Hilandar,  111,  126-27,  128-29,  130, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  137, 
138,  139 

Holy  Cross,  81-82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87 

Holy  Mountain.  See  Athos 

Homer,  26,  200 

Homeric,  25 

Hrvoje  Vukcic,  175 

Hum,  175 

Humor,  132 

Hungarians,  the,  4,  5,  10,  14,  15 
Hungary,  3,  8,  10,  11,  14,  96,  132,  167, 
175,  176; 

Hungarian  expansionism,  9; 
Hungarian  princess,  95 
Hvojnica/Fojnica  mine,  173 

iconoclasm,  109 

Ignatius  Diakonos,  104 

Illyricum,  73,  122 

Imre  (Hungarian  King),  14 

loanikius  Kekratimenos,  112 

loannes  (painter),  75 

Irene  Porene,  103,  107,  108,  109, 

no,  112 

Isaac  II  Angelos,  4,  5-6,  7-1 1,  12, 

14,  15 

Ishakovic,  Isa-beg,  186,  187,  188,  189 

Islamic  Law,  138 

Israel,  86 

Istanbul,  xi,  135 

Istrios  (Danube),  10 

Italian,  61,  63,  199,  201; 

humanists,  198 
Italy,  199,  200 
Ivanko,  12,  15,  16,  37 
Ivan-planina  Mt.,  170 
Ivan  Sisman,  118 
Iviron  monastery,  44,  111 
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Jacob  (metropolitan  of  Hierissos),  103, 
104-5 

JakSic,  the,  132; 

Dmitry,  129; 

Jelena,  135 
Jelec,  186 

Jerusalem,  83,  86,  122,  128 

JireCek,  Constantine,  92 

John  II  Komnenos,  3,  33 

John  III  Batatzes,  92,  95 

John  VII  Palaiologos,  41,  42,  43,  44 

John  VIII  Palaiologos,  45 

John  of  Damascus,  83 

John  Ugljesa,  105 

Joseph  of  Crete,  108,  110,  112 

Justin  Dekadyos,  123,  124 

Justinian  I,  73,  74,  75 

Kaballarioi,  the,  44 
Kabasila,  74 

Kabasilas,  Alexios,  45,  74 
Kalojan  (loanitsa),  11,  13-14,  15 
Kamytses: 

Basil,  76; 

Manuel,  protostrator,  12,  13,  15, 

16,  37 

Kamytsiane,  76 
Kantakouzenos,  Thomas,  45 
Kapesovo,  74 
Karyai,  105 
Kassandra,  45 

Kastoria,  60,  65nl3,  65nl4,  65nl6, 
66nl7,  66nl9 
Kinnamos,  John,  170 
Kladanj,  170 
Kledonia,  73 
Kneajna,  133 

Kokkini  ekklisia  (Vella  church),  60,  61; 
Anna,  sister-in-law  of  the  donor 
of,  60; 

Maria,  wife  of  the  donor  of,  60; 
Tsimiskes,  loannis,  the  brother  of  the 
donor,  61; 

Tsimiskes,  Theodoros,  the  donor,  61 
Komnenian: 


dynasty,  33,  75; 
family,  9; 
hierarchy,  83; 
period,  82,  83 
Komnenoi,  the,  9,  200 
Komnenos,  Isaac,  sebastokrator,  12 
Konitsa,  69,  72,  73,  74 
Konjuh  Mt.,  170 
Kosmaj  Mt.,  171 
Kosovo,  4,  185 
Kotor,  169,  173 
Kotromomanic  dynasty,  168 
Koutloumousiou  monastery,  117, 

119-20,  121,  124,  127,  128,  130, 
138,  139 
Kozane,  73 
Krajina  (“Kraji”),  170 
Kratovo  monastery,  130 
KreSevo  mine,  173 
Krusedol  monastery,  129,  130 
KruSevac,  187-88,  189,  190,  192,  193 
“Kugeas  Notizbuch,”  44,  52 
Kulin,  171,  172 
Kuripesic,  V.,  175 
Kypsella,  6,  7,  10 

Larissa,  110 
Laskaris,  the,  45 

Latin,  4,  27,  32,  36,  44,  96,  172,  197, 
198 

Lavra  of  St.  Athanasius,  110,  11,  112 
Lazar  (Serbian  prince),  118 
Leontares,  Demetrios,  42,  44,  45,  53 
Lesnovo  monastery,  130 
Liaskobetsi  (Leptokarya),  73 
Lim  River,  the,  175 
Linotopi,  75 
Liountze,  75; 

Stegopole  of,  75 
Ljubinja  River,  the,  173 
Loma,  Aleksandar,  173 
Loupsiko  (Lykorache),  74 
Lovitzos  (Lovec),  5 
Lugdunia,  122 
Luis  I  the  Great,  175 
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Luka,  171 
Lyon,  92,  95; 

Church  Union  of,  92,  95 

Macedonia,  3,  4,  11,  13,  15,  16,  43,  44, 
45,  96,  105,  125 
Magdalino,  Paul,  xi 
Makremvolites,  Evdokios,  26 
Makrcs,  Makarios,  43,  45 
Malachias  (monk),  111 
Manasses,  Konstantinos,  24 
Manasses  (monk  and  hegoumen),  125 
Mankaphas,  Theodore,  37 
Manuel  I  Komnenos,  3,  4,  5,  16,  24,  32, 
33,  75,  83,  171 

Manuel  II  Palaiologos,  41,  42,  43 
Mare§,  Alexandra,  103 
Margaret  (of  Hungary,  the  daughter  of 
Bela  ni),  5,  14 
Maria-Oltea,  130,  131 
Maria- Voichila,  131 
Maskolouri,  73 
Matei  Basarab,  123,  128 
Matija  (Stephen)  Ninoslav,  168, 

171,  174 

Mavromatis,  Leonidas,  97 
Mavro  Orbini,  171 

Maxim  Trivoulis  the  Greek  (monk),  124 
Mediterranean: 
civilization,  167; 

Eastern,  xii,  91,  99,  171 
Mehmed  II  the  Conqueror,  186,  187, 

193 

Menorah,  86 
Mesene,  13 
Mesogephyra,  72 
Mesopotamon,  75 

Messalians,  106,  107,  108,  109,  112; 

Messalianism,  110 
Methodius  (monk),  111 
Metohija,  4 
Metrophan,  112 

Michael  VIII  Palaiologos,  27,  75,  92, 
95,  96 

Michael  (painter),  75 


Mihnea  '‘the  Bad,’'  122 
Mileseva  monastery,  130 
Miljacka  River,  the,  174 
Milutin,  86,  93,  95,  96,  97 
mimesis,  23 

Mircea  the  Older,  120,  124 
Mircea  (the  Younger),  126 
Mistra,  43,  63; 

Pantanassa  in,  63 
Mitchell,  W.  J.  T.,  87 
Moesia,  122 

Moldavia,  113,  119,  121,  129,  130,  132, 

133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  139,  140 
Moldavian,  117,  118,  119,  130,  132, 

134,  135,  137,  139; 

Church,  135; 

dynasty  of  Petni  Rare§,  129; 
medieval  state,  118; 
principality,  130,  137 
Monemvasia,  108 
Mongolian  Golden  Horde,  96 
Monodendri,  60,  76; 

Agia  Paraskevi  of,  60 
Montenegrin,  129 
Morava  River,  the,  9,  10,  11,  33 
Morea,  126 
Moses,  86 

Moses  the  Zograf,  111 
Mosynopolis,  12 
Muchelet,  Jules,  166 
Murad  II,  43 
Mysia,  7 
Mysians,  5 

Naples,  175,  198; 

Aragon,  198 
Nhsturel,  Petre  §.,  125 
Neagoe  Basarab,  120,  121-24,  126, 
127-29 

Nemer^ka  (mountan  range),  69 
Neretva  River,  the,  170,  174 
New  Rome,  27,  96; 

Second  Rome,  165 
Nicaea,  31,  92,  94,  95; 

Empire  of,  31 
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Nicandros,  112 
Nicolae  Alexandra,  117 
Nikodemus  the  Serb,  118 
Nikolaos  (painter),  74,  75 
Niphon  (bishop),  104,  105 
Niphon  (priest).  111 
Nis,  4,  10,  11,  14 
Norman:  invasion,  5,  9 
Normans,  6 

Obolensky,  Dimitri,  xii 
Ohrid,  94; 

Archbishopric  of,  94 
Old  Rome,  xi 
Olovo  mine,  175 
Onouphrios  (painter),  74 
Oriental,  23 
Ostruznica  mine,  175 
Otranto,  199 

Ottoman,  Ottomans,  Ottoman  Empire, 
23,  31,  41-43,  43^4,  45,  46,  50, 
52,53,  76,  97,98,  112,  113,  117, 
119,  122,  124,  126,  127,  130,  131, 
132,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139, 
140,  171,  176,  178,  185,  186-87, 
189,  190,  191,  193,  197-99; 
conquest,  117,  139,  176 

Pachymeres,  Georgios,  24 
Palaiologan,  112; 
aristocracy,  41 ; 
society,  41 

Palaiologoi,  the,  24,  27,  43,  45 
Palaiologos: 

Andronikos,  despot  (son  of  Manuel 
II  Palaiologos),  41^2,  43,  44,  45, 
46,  50,  53; 

Maria  Asanina,  131,  132; 

Theodore,  despot  (son  of  Manuel  II 
Palaiologos),  43; 

Thomas,  of  Morea,  126,  198 
Palamites,  109 
Panaitescu,  P.  P.,  103,  104 
TiavenyeveaxaToq,  61 
Pantokrator  monastery,  43,  45 


Paphlagonia,  122 
Paradounavon,  3,  8,  15 
Parga,  75 

P^rvu  of  Bajesti,  129 
Patriarchate  (of  Constantinople),  35,  98, 
135, 136 

Patriarch  Efthimy  of  Ttaovo,  118 
Patriarch  Maxim,  125 
Patriarch  (of  Constantinople)  Isidore 
Buchiras,  108,  110 

Patriarch  (of  Constantinople)  Kallistos, 
107,  109,  111 

Patriarch  (of  Constantinople)  Manuel  I 
Sarantenos,  94 

Patriarch  (of  Constantinople)  Philotheus 
Kokkinos,  109 
Patroklos,  7 
Pavkovic,  Nikola,  170 
Pechenegs,  the,  3 1 
Pek,  187 
Pelagonia,  13 

Peloponnesos,  13,  33,  37,  43 
Pentecostarion,  104 
periphery,  xi,  xii,  4,  165 
Persians,  the,  3 1 
Peter  I  (Bulgarian  tsar),  5 
Peter  and  Paul,  76 
Petraliphas  (family),  37 
Petrarch,  199 

Petru  Rare§,  129,  130,  134,  135,  139 
Philippiada,  60; 

Pantanassa  of,  60 
Philippopolis,  8-9,  11,  12 
Plakote  (Thesprotia),  76 
Planudes,  Maximos,  24,  27 
Plesati,  73 
Pliva,  171 
Podrinje,  170 
Pogoni,  61 
Pogoniane,  69 
political  verse,  24 
Politsiane,  74; 

Mprodetsi  of,  74 
Polog,  10 
Pontus,  33 
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Pope  Celestine  III,  10 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  166 
Pope  Honorius  III,  93,  94 
Pope  Innocent  III,  13,  15,  93,  94 
Porte,  the,  126,  129,  132,  135,  136 
Poulcheria  (sister  of  Roman  III 
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